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Ghe Famous 


SPENCER PIANOS =: 


Expert technicians and highly- skilled craftsmen. 
have combined their 40 years’ experience in 
the manufacture of the Spencer—the finest 
Piano in the world. For richness of tone, 
delicacy of touch, and depth of expression it is 
second to none—while the materials used in its 
construction are thoroughly seasoned and of the 
yery finest quality. White for Art Catalogue. 


_ MURDOCHS 


Ghe Great Piano House 














Pianoforte Merchants. 
Established 1864. 


SCHIEDMAYER PIANOS. 


Sole IMPORTERS of the 


BEULHOFF PIANOS 


also the horizontal Grand Pianos, manufactured by 


BORD 


PARIS. 
65, Wigmore Street, London. 


12, Park Row, Leeds. 


Branch Establishments at Scarborough, Doncaster, Darlington, and Middlesbrough. 
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The Great English Piano. 


ALLYSON 


LEIGHTON ROAD. KENTISH TOWN, N.W.5 


Telephone AND Telephone 
NORTH 1660 LANGHAM 1418 


60. WIGMORE STREET. LONDON. W.1. 


ESTEY ORGANS Estey orga Co. 


ESTEY PIANOS 
ONLY ONE GRADE OF EACH. ns PLACE 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE. 
Largest Stock of Organs in the World. OXFORD STREET, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED LON DON W 1 
. . . 


Telephone: Museum 1317. Telegrams: “ ESTEY WESTCENT, LONDON.” 
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BIZET’S 
CARMEN 


SPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 


(CONCERT EDITION) 
ENGLISH TEXT BY 


| HENRY HERSEE. 


VOCAL SCORE ... 6s. NET. CHORUS PARTS ... 2s. 6d. NET. 
(Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation combined.) 


(Band Parts may be had on hire.) 


METZLER & CO. (1920), LTD, 


(ESTABLISHED 1788,) 
142, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 
———————————————————— 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


66 Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 
reneral Post 
in Postage 
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Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. | Guildhall School of Music. 


Genera 
There are 1 
NTRALTOS 





VOICES 








..H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. H. SAXE WYNDHAM., Secretary 
IN B. McEWEN, M.A., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M “) : ‘ : 
Telephone: Cent. 4459; and City 5566. 


tron: His Majesty THE KING 

juctor: Mr. H. L. BALFOUR, Mus. Bac. | (Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London, and managed by 
Season 1925—192¢ | the Music Committe 

VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, | VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 

ENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have | —_—— 

OD QUALITY, and must be prepared to pass| Principat: SIR LANDON RONALD. F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e 

SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal | = te 

| Albert Hall, S.W.7 — . “ie . 

Se oe PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects, and STAGE 

| TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera; Classes in 


L ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Conducting. 





MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees. £9 9s. and £12 12s 
I tte a ict . Opera Class, Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers 
822 sd b > harter, 1830. +r -_ . " 
ncorpora y Roya varter 3 (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council). 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local C 2s ar Schools Ex " 
n: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. pectus an yllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina 
tions (open to general public) free. 


RM n on Monday, September 21s 


, meh abe ph aids ut Thursday, cal oes The Royal College of Organists. 











@SPE SES for the TRAINING OF CONDUCTORS eee 
MINING OF TEACHERS, the latter to meet the | THE SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM 
eachers’ Registration Council, hav een | INATION are 
ent is now pen. . : 

AriainF, ; Novello, Book 12, p. 112; Augener, p. 1178 

cert, Saturday, October ro, at 3 p.m | Peters, Vol. 9, No. 8, page 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary Prelude, Fugue, and \ ation, Op. 18, Césa ra N 3 of Six 

Piéces d'Orgue Durand 
Bridal March and Finale, ** The Birds," ¢ ; wry Arranged 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. _|,,Prid#! March and Final 


RINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 








Arrangements edited by John E. West 


{ HIS MAJESTY THE KING. january, 1936, A.R.C.O. Examination, are the same as those set for 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. July, 1925. 
R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. K.G. Pie Chotr-Trabnins CartiGichte Wesdabeation eiitedsca 





Sir HuGu P. Autven, M.A., Mus. Doc. h. Entries t \ iby ‘ strat ’ la 
GeorGe A. MacmiLian, Esq., D.Litt. = 3 — . aia 4 4 be serter yal a tn 
CLAUDE AVELING, Esq., M.A. t be duly filled up and returned to the Registrar, with the Me 

N. PoLtktnnorne, Hon, R.C.M. p Subscript t later than Monday, October 


. - . Regulations, list of College Publications, Lectures, &« may be 
nplete Course of Musical Education to 
: - a * had on application. 

th professional and a Upwards 
1 Exhibitions are founded ich provide free 





Examples indicating the character and approximate difficults 


ate 








NEW TESTS, set > first time at the July, 1924, Examinations, 
may be obtained at the College 
ling, Conducting, Training of Teachers, Associateship or Fellowship, 6¢. each (post 
illet, are held at the College. The ( ste tin elec dilibe Reels hi i> alee 
SS has the ise of the fully-e juipped College H. A. HARDING, , reta 
1 SUNKEN ORCHESTRA. Kensington Gore, S.W.?7. 


NS for Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.), 


MANCH] 
iN 








t es a year, i Sectemba . December > 7 
nd all partic — pi > che d from the ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
STER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923. 


ALBERT SQUARE a 

1 Founder (1892): J. A. CROSS Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

897-1925 ALBERT J. Cross, A.R.A.M. President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
ir Principal: DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY. 





reat pleasure In announcing that he has secured | 
wn Solo Pianist and Professor of Registrar: STANLEY WITHERS, M.A. 
ROBERT GREGORY iat 
BER f GREGORY : Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
Ane . | instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
© of the Planoforte in \ enna for many | fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 


aslaw ¢ - t echetit ¢ ™ : 
ider the eminent Leschetitzky, teacher of | wind Instrument Course, £18, 
| 


Systematic Course for the training of Teachers, appr ved 


si cE nev : s native city. he has : . } 
idence anew, in this, hi ativ ity, e has | +Cachers’ Registration Council. 
ter alone ten times in the course of three years > : ie : , : ’ 

rammes The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula- 
nsulted at the School by appointment tions, and Entry Forms, on application. 

sulted at the Sc ol b x ment ‘ - 

ld be addressed to The Secretary, 16 New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. Claud Biggs 
re adc ss t o> > 0, SS : . 
New Professor of Singing, Miss Marguerite Swale 
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BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 96 & 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.: 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, TOBIAS MATTI LAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


Instruction under his teachers, and under his 


Visitor eve Sir Epwarp Ecoar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 


Yirec xk LLE B oO d .» D.Mus. (Ed.) ~— nas 
Director .«. GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., D.Mus. (Ed supervision 
SESSION 1924-1925 


Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children 


| 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 22 to | 
December 20): WINTER TERM (January 14 to April 11): SUMMER | 
TERM (April 20 to July 4) | 
| 

| 


The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thoro rgb 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder 
Instruction in all branches of Music, Students' Orchestra, Chamber 
Musi 


Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Mattuay on the practical teaching 
H M.FRANCIS, Secretary. | 0f Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults 
| musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings 


Mr. Freperick Moors takes alternate Wednesdays 


Paradise Street, Birmingham 


GLASGOW 
, eae | COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS, 
ATHENAUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. (Approved by the Teachers’ Registration C 


SESSION 1624-25 


uncil.) 
| 
| This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Tery 


- ; . » . For further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Cour, Secretar 
The Session consists of Three Terms: September 8 to , a 
November I, December I to March 7, and March 9 to 2 _ 


June 5. THE LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Complete Musical Curriculum, Day and Evening Classes. ena, Manmenrte Sennee, Cavensun Sevens, Ws 
Single Subjects taught. — 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained from : President: A. NETTLEFOLD 


‘ re "i iene e Principal eee ‘ WARD COWDERY 
STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, Acting Principal ...... «ss DAVID GODELL. 
ATHEN#£UM ButLpinGs. GLascow. 


The School provides complete instruction and training in all 
THE SOUTH WESTERN COLLEGE OF branches of Vocal Art for both Professional and Amateur 
. . Latent talent successfully developed. Public appearances arranged 

MUSIC, Students' Concerts monthly. Auditions free 

— Particulars from Secretary. Mayfair 3819 


Principal = 
ALLAN BROWN, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., L. Mus. T.C.L. 
296 298, BALHAM HIGH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.17. LECTURE-RECITALS 


Telephone: BATTERSEA 916 


LARGE STAFF of WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. MR. A. M. H ENDERSON 
SPECIALISTS prepare for the Diplomas of F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., (L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.), 
L.R.A.M., and A.R.C.M. (Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, and Organ) PIANIST AND LECTURER 


PRACTICAL WORK. Single Lessons if desired. (Pupil of Cortét, Pugno, Scharwenka, and Widor) 
PAPER WORK. Private or Correspondence Lessons 
' : S p ‘ od = ni at mt sas Organist to the University of Glasgow. One of His Majesty 
MANY RECENT SUCCESSES. Examiners in Music 
Address, The Secretary Mr. A. M. HENDERSON specialises in PIANOFORTE 
) pe 7% LECTURE-RECITALS with Illustrative Programmes 
Battersea Polytec hnic, London, S.W.11. Also, assisted by Mrs. A. M. HENDERSON, as Singer 
Principal: Ropert H. Pickarp, D.Se., F.R.S. } Prospectus and terms on application 
eac Musi Jepe rent ; oO s ffx > « > - _ . ? 
Head of ! c Department: H. Davan Wertron, Mus. D., F.R.C.O. 67. ANN STREET, GLASGOW, W.2 
CLASSES IN THEORY OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
COUNTERPOINT 
UNIVERSITY COURSES FOR DEGREES AND HIGHER — , 
EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, L.R.A.M., and A.R.C.M., | \ \ ON 
ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE R.A.M. and R.C.M CHL RC HMEN ? CHORAL l : | a 
Class and Private Lessons in APPRECIATION and 
AURAL TRAINING, SOLO- and SIGHT-SINGING, PIANO 
FORTE, VIOLIN and VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO and DOUBLI 
BASS = , ; : 1s P . 
ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL CLASS The Committee will be glad if any Choirmaster wh 
iT: Reconstructed and Mode »d) ° . 7 ° . hom, 
Mh omy og areenatenney forniaed desires to hold office as a Ruri-Decanal, or Section Con 


Teachers (Recognised by the L.C.C.). | ductor, will make an application by letter for an appointment 
Next Session begins Wednesday, September 16. | either in London, Birmingham, Leeds, Shetiield, Liverpool, 
Part irs of all Classes on application to the Principal te 7 . 
to meet one of the Divisional Conductors, A stamped 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS | envelope should be enclosed for reply. 
SOUNDED tor; : ; 7 , . neat 
ree wae Organists holding Church appointments in or neal 
PRESIDENT FoR 1925: WILLIAM WOLSTENHOLME, Mts. B.| | ondon, are invited to attend one of three Special Meetings 
Organists, Assistant-Organists, and Choirmasters of alldenominaticns | which will be held by kind permission of the Rector, 


are eligible. Register of vacant appointments ml es : : er Ludgate 
- - St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, E.C. (near +wdge's 
Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., Dr. J. WARRINER = - Q 
. : ym s >.m., on September 7, I4, I>. 
De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.E.5 ircus) at 4 ey SF Oe ‘ + 


| 





THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS, | yo, ait particulars apply by letter to— 
6 and 7, BLomrtetp Crescent PappincTon, W.2. 


| 
| 
Founder: Mr. James Bates B. FULLER, Assistant-Se vy, 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church - %. t? : ” S.W.L 
Services, &c. Telephone : Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTEs Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, »- 
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leeds lriennial Musical Festival 


‘ER 7th, 8th, 9th, 


OcT and 10th, 1925. 





CONDUCTOR 


\TES and Sir HUGH ALLEN, M.A., D. Mus 


ALBERT 


s Master: Dr. A. C. TYSOI 
Festival antst: Mr. H. PERCY RICHARDSON 
CH IANIST: Mr. NORMAN STRAFFORD 
PRINCIPALS 
liss ENCE AusTRAL, Miss Dorotuy SILk, 
I SUDDABY, Miss MArGaret Bacrovur, 
Miss Murtrer BrunskiLt 
WatTeR | Mr. WALTER Wippor, Mr. RaymMonp Hart Ley, 
STEUAR yy, Mr. Norman Atuin, Mr. Rospert RapForp, 
Mr. HERBERT HEYNES 
PIAN _ .» Mtss MYRA HESS 
\ Mapame GUILHERMINA SUGGIA 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
f 300 Voices chosen from singers in Leeds and the 
t Riding of the County o ork 
ations ill classes of seats should be made as early as 
d particulars see programme, which can be had 
the Chief Music Sellers, or to 
LES F \IGH, Festiva Orrices, Town Hatt, LEEDS 





CARMARTHEN MUSICAL 
EPTEMBER 24th 


FESTIVAL. 


and 25th, 1925 


THE LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVID'S 
St. Peter's, Carmarthen 
Tt 2 “HYMN OF PRAISE," Er 
p.m.—" ELIJAH 
tay, 8 p.m.-—-ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
J. CHARLES WILLIAMS, A.R.C.M. 


me tickets, &c., apply, Cotspy Evans, Carmarthen 


SOUTHEND 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
NOVEMBER 5th to 1yth, 1925. 
OPEN GOLD MEDAL CLASSES 
Amateurs and Professionals) 
SINGING. 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
VIOLIN PLAYING. 
ELOCUTION. 
ALSO OPEN CLASSES. 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 
DANCING (SWORD). 





send stamp for SyLLABUs to Hon. Secretary, 
HORACE BAYLISS, 
lra Road, Southend-on-Sea, Fssex. 


| HALIFAX 
COMPETITIVE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
VICTORIA HALL, 


Friday and Saturday, 


NOVEMBER 27th 


63, Alexa 


and 28th, 1925 


wr >T 4 ? 
SYLLABUS now ready. Price 3a. Post free, 4a. 
otainable at Music Dealers, or, 


|. E. HOYLE, Hon. Sec., 14a, Crossley Street, Halifax. 
PAPER WORK py Mus. B., F.R.C.O. 
OVER 1100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS. 


a Your lessons and ideas splendid." 
our excellent models make my attempts look cold." 
RECENT SUCCESSES, 
- ing the only pupil sent up, January, 1925. 


: - Od. per lesson and postage. 
&. B.." clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


MENTAL - HEARING 


AN UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 


11th June, 10 





*“*DEAR Mr. WATSON, 
““T thank you for the remainder of the 
Exercises in Mental Hearing. 


**The Course has been most useful to me, 


and I feel very grateful to you for your 
kind assistance. 
*““My Exercises in Counterpoint and 


Harmony are now written without hesitation. 
I can carry a Canto Fermo in my mind wit! 
the greatest ease, at the same time as I write 
the Counterpoint. What a pleasure it 

I find my sense of pitch quite accurate too. 


Is. 


**May I refer to you sical 


dift 


if I have any m 
ities ? 
* Yours sincerely, 


lessons 


Particulars of Correspondence Course of sever 
from 


WALTER H. WATSON, F.R.C.O., 


GORDON COTTAGE, ELGIN, 


REFRESHER 


(CONSULTATIONS FOR PIANISTS. 


| LESSONS 





W geen are times when every pianist, Amateur and 

Professional, feels that a short course of REFRESHER 
LESSONS personally conducted by a SPECIALIST in 
modern pianoforte teaching would be of inestimable value, 


giving new life and inspiration to their work, 


The ““GILLETT” method of WEIGHT TOUCH, 
ITS PRINCIPLES and APPLICATION will give you 


JUST THE HELP YOU NEED. 


This method can be successfully acquired by means of a 
course of 
TWELVE CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
witH FREE POSTAL CONSULTATIONS. 
Every pianist — Amateur, Professional, Student and 
Teacher, will find this course full of valuable ideas which 
cannot be obtained through any other source. 
PERSONAL LESSONS AND CONSULTATIONS DAILY. 


For further particulars and testimonials, write : 


THE CHARLES A. GILLETT 
Pianoforte School, 
11, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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MODERN corRR. COLLEGE 


Principal: ARTHUR McALISTER, B.A. (Canrtaz.). 





LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. 





Final Mus. Bac. 








Exercise, 








1st Mus. Bac. 








TO 


Matric. 








LOP 


F.R.C.O, 








ONE FEE A.R.C.O. 








for the 








WHOLE 
If you have passed A.R.C.O. 


Special Concessions ye 
| or F.R.C.O. 





SERIES. 
FE R.C.O. and Mus. Bac. : 


What would they be worth to YOU? Entrie 
; SUC( 








20. SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. § 2 
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MODERN CORR. COLLEGE 


Principal: ARTHUR MCALISTER, B.A. (Canras.). 





en OF 
\IATRIC. 125 
JULY, 192 - - + - G& 
ALL AT FIRST ATTEMPT. 








MARCH, 1925 - 50 





of the ENTIRE PASS LIST. 


A.R.C.O. 
LESS than 2 YEARS— sa 
F.R.C.O. 


Q 
O 








“ Up to the present, less than two years’ 





coaching with you has obtained for me: 











A.R.C.O. (Paper Work) Ist attempt. 
7 CO? eo A.R.C.M. 
AMus. 1... MATRIC. (Durham) - ist ,. | 1] | 


f Teac y 85 


- 94 


89 
15 | 


“TI hope the rst Mus. Bac. will be also 
H ) 
L.R.ALM. 


a ‘first go.” 








) \ wes la : yh 
AR.( ; M. ’ F R E E Single Subjects. 
XIU. HARMONY 
\N. . —" COUNTERPOINT. 
ance! Appreciation. GUIDE TO MATRIC., MUS. BAC., Ere. COMPOSITION. 

April, 1925. FORM. 
STATE EXAM. INTERESTED IN. ORCHESTRATION, 
ETC. 





Entries 


SU( CESSES 


20, SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 
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IF YOU CAN PLAY WITH MUSIC 
YOU CAN PLAY WITHOUT 


Thousands of promising musicians have 
failed to achieve the success they deserved 
through their inability to trust their memory, 

If you can play the Piano, Violin, ’Cello, 
or Organ at all from the music, I guarantee 


MASTER - METHOD 


MEMORY - PLAYING 


yondence 

tro. memory 

y- Your 
handi 











mt time 
NO KNOWLEDGE OF HARMONY REQUIRED. 
MR. REGINALD C. FOORT, F.R.C.O., 
BEACON HOUSE, HEMSTAL ROAD, LONDON, N 


A.R.CM. 





A.R.C.O. SIGHT READING 


based on Mr. Der 


L.R.A.M. POSTAL LESSONS ba al 
syste as enunciated in his book, ~ Master 


system, 


the Keyboard.” Crcit PALMER. 


undidates for these examinations cannot afford to 
‘normous advantage of a Postal Course 
to Keyboard” System, to 


Cs 
neglect the « 
n my From Brain 
which many pupils attribute their success. 


OPINIONS OF PUPILS. 
**One of the greatest assets a pianist can have.” 
“Worth twenty times the fee charged.” 
have passed my examination with honours.” 
technical rul re alone worth the fee.” 
ired easy trills, at sixty.” 
» treasure trove.” 


ComPpLeTre Course OF SIX LEssONs TH GUIN 
Street, W 


Pers 1 Lessons if desired, 32, Wigmor 


PRESS EXTRACTS. 


ses are a veritable 
-ct sometimes seems supernatural.” 


has been a veritable godsend. 


“F rom 1 Brain to Key rr 


donald uith’s System of P anoforte Playing 





SPECIAL LANTERN LECTURE 
‘ 7 t wm Ha 
MACDONALD SMITH 


t h, at p.m 





lickets 2s. 44 








My illustrated book, ** LIGHT ON PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” 
will gladly be sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in my System. 
= en applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
The book will be sent free of | 





erage, or advanced pianist. 
ch large, and post free. stae 
M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19 g., Lonpon, W.C.1. | GEORGE DENHAM, L.R.A.M 
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CORRESPONDENCE COACHING 
FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


Mus. Doc. (Lond.). 


paration for Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac., A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., and all Diplomas of 
T.C.L. and R.C.O. 


For 





THIS MONTH. 


Mus.Bac. and Mus. Doc., 
London, Dublin, and Durham. 


Numerous Successes. 


R.C.O. and T.C.L. Courses 
for January Exams. 


Numerous Successes. 


L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 

Full Preparation begins for 
next December, and Easter, 
1926, 


Numerous Successes. 











‘SUCCESS IS THE GUARANTEE OF SUCCESS.” 
tal Courses enable you to study at home, in your own time, and at your own convenience. 
horoughness is made manifest by the great number of successes achieved by Dr. Sprankling’s 


pupils at all the leading examinations for diplomas and degrees. 


PERSONAL LESSONS in BRISTOL and LONDON. 


dates who are entering for the first time, and also those who have previously failed 


iny examination, should communicate with 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING, 
CLARENDON ROAD, 
REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


Bristol 3033. 
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BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE 
QO9oK TT TD 
,OGUE-LABERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT 1925 I Ol Rk. 


OF NEW YORK. 


rHE FAMOUS AM 


CHARLES COURBOIN MARCEL OU PRE 


nme  OMCAN RECITALS 


ON HIS GREAT ECROPEAN TOUR 


WILL VISIT ENGLAND NOVEMBER 1Oth—DECEMBER 6th. 


OCTOBER—NOVEMBER, 1925. 


britain and Ireland For vacant dates, Xc., apply to 
Mr. JOHN; VERNE, Mr. JOHN VERN! 
/ { \ H E, BRATHAY HOUSE, 
», THORNTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W,12. 9, THORNTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W,12. 








Highly Efficient 
Organ Blowing. 


AN INTERESTING BOOKLET WHICH HAS 
BEEN WRITTEN BY EXPERTS IS AVAILABLE 
POST FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 


WATKINS & WATSON. 


WHITE LION STREET, LONDON, N.1. 














MISS M 


To PIA} 


“SIMI 


INCREASES 


diene ay 
or Mus; 


“SIMPI 
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MR. CHARLES TREE TO MUSIC TEACHERS. 
NEW DITION “BEL CANTO” EXERCISES 
\ PAGES. NOW READY. 3/7 post free 
SQUIRE EASE VOICE-PRODUCTION." : . a 7 ' 
If difficult ne write direct to author Mr. EDWARD BRANSCOMBE, who is shortly 
MAN, Hackney, June 23, 192 > r mast 


AN fe auide. and chould profit all who study it| ViSiting SouTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, and NEW 





| ZEALAND, will be glad to get into communicatio 
ress, Bolton \ Mansions Hotel, S.W.5, Kensington 81/ | ” - —— 


— - — | with Music Teachers, especially singers of experience 
ALI E R ‘¥ GARCIA’ S | who would be prepared to establish themselves in 
VOCAL STUDIO. | either of the above-named countries, 
N'S ROAD, ST. JOHN'S WOOD, N.W.8. 
PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 5,5 RODNEY COURT, MAIDA VALE, 
ING FOR OPERA AND CONCERTS | Loxpon, W 
RED FOR A.R.C.M. AND L.R.A.M. EXAMS 


«YU. 


self a fine artist and the inheritor of a_ great | A.R.C.O. EXAMINATION AIDS. 


t name-—has some most promising pupils. It was | ; 
t to hear voices, so well placed and well poised, | A series of practical papers outlining c 
1 tone. from the lowest to the highest notes, | helpful hints with expert advice on the following Test 
ich too few learn to exercise.''"—Daily Telegraph. SOLO-PLAYING SCORE-READING 
| TRANSPOSITION. ACCOMPANIMENT. 
GARCIA’S “ART OF SINGING” | ESSAY With list of 75 Solos.) 
. ach 57. th eat 
edited and revised from the original edition by ‘ Pe each. ros. 6d. the set 
aa 2° a These papers will help to secure for you the few extra marks often 
ALBERT GARCIA. | necessary to turn failure into success. 
LEeonarD & Co., 47, Poland Street, W.1. Price 6s Send stamped a idressed envelope for fuller particulars 
ld be of interest to all singers, young or old. is A.R.C.O, EX AM N. AIDS," c/o Novell .. Ltd., 160, Ward 
y-published edition of his grandfather's * Art of Street, W.1. 
many famous cases of inherited talents in the 
vere the same branch of the profession has beer 


: 1'To SINGING STUDENTS, CHOIRMASTERS 
ve generations, and the case of the Garcias is | ‘ gt Ee 
tily Telegrap CHORAL CONDUCTORS, ETc, 


urses of study and 


r 


I 


ORCHESTRATION, Large Music Library for Sale. 


RDON JACOB (A.R.C.M.), Oratorios, Cantatas, Operas, Vocal Albums by Brahms, 
nd Arranging of all kinds for Full or Small Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Xc. 
eatre Band, Military or Brass Band, |Song-Cycles for ¢)uartet, nthems, Madrigals, Glees 
RIDGWAY, WIMBLEDON, S.W.19 Part-Songs (all for Mixed and Male \ 
—— | Vocal Duets. 
IRIE GI LLAN S VERSE-SPEAKIN | List may be had on application to 
CHOIR. } : yee 
ie ‘ HARRY COLLIER, 
r'WO POETRY RECITALS | 
October 15 


Street ... ove «» October 17, 


, 


‘oices), Singing Tutors, 


for Choris 
7. BLOMFII 


VO DEMONSTRATIONS OIF UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
MOVEMENTS TO SPOKEN POETRY FACULTY OF MUSIC 
tter Lane - - October 16, t . stom A 
er School, Hammersmith October 17, 11 ¢ 
Hon. Sec., 11, Tavistock Squ 


ple—collection only 


THE TECHNIQUE R 


[JNVE RSI ry OF LONDON. The Senz ate invite 
1 Patented by R. J. Pircner, Mus. Bac. Applic —— i . ns —— ct ~~ i M . ‘ar 


appointment, 


FO! LEXING, STRENGTHENING, received not 


TI waren - a Academic Re; 
S RETCHING, and DEVELOPING THE HANDS, | London, $.W 


of LamMonb, PoutsHNorF, Fryer, Repptt - and 


nt musicians. The Techniquer is now be THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
the bt ana ee umat id Arthritis, and ions d VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
Hand Development," with ph OR MOND | ( HAIR O OF MUSIC 
the Secretary 

J. FITCH, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., 

N.W.8 "Phone: Maida Vale 1715 


To PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, VIOLINISTS, Etc. 


“SIMPLEXA”™ Pocket Finoer Trainer 
” LEXA pocket, Finger Trainer MANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
NCREASES STRETCH, INDEPENDENCE, FLEXIBILITY, FESTIVAL HYMNS. 
AND STRENGTH. med t 


. please send spec 


han October 15 








says: ‘* Have no hesitation in recommending.’ isic, 1 suitable w < 
; fie . te ani Schox 
proved Model, 2s. 6d. post free . : ‘ a 
s t later than Septet 
1, Loncrorp Terrace, FOLKESTONE. r returne ~ MSS not accepted 


nber 14 


"SIMPLEX 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. MR. HANDEL TAYLOR 


—__— Diplémé of Royal Conservatoire of Music, Brussels, 
<¢ . and Conservatoire of Music, Mons 
M ISS LY DIA JO! [ N HAS SEVERAL VACANCIES FOR PUPILS IN VIOLONCErLy 
. PLAYING . 
(A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALTO. Next Term commences September 4th. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Organ Recitals, &c Communications to 

Recital-Lectures of Folk-Songs, Elizabethan Songs, &c. WicMore Hai Stupios, WiGMoRE Srreer, W.1 

Pupils received for Voice-Production and Singing. 


Prepared for L.R.A.M., Associated Board, &c. EVERARD C. \ AN- k SSE X. 


does 10 ) ) 7 Ww 6 : : 
aa ALBION ROAD, LONDON, N.W 6. OBOE axp COR ANGLAIS (High and Low Pitch 


Hampstead 5797 . 
» at West-End Studio or above address Oratorios, Choral and Orchestral Concerts pera, &c 
The Avenue, Grove Park, Lee, Lond S.E.12 


I VE LYNE KING Dr. REG IN. \L D H. HUNT 


\.M., A.R.C.M CONTRALTO c. (Lonp.), F.R.C.O 
erts. Recitals, At Homes, & CORRESPONDENCE TUITION FOR DEGREES ANI 


~~ ‘dard Wor DIPLOMAS. 


\ Production and Singin ORGAN LESSONS ON THREE-MAN 
rt + ST\ ~ HARRISON & HARRISON (1922 
y. G ler re a, 3.4 ! Addres Str. Mary's, Kescmanig TON SQUARE 








E VENUE, N. Fincnut 


PERCY BILSBURY Dx. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


See Page 775. 


MISS MARY WILSON, PRAM 


fesse f Singing at the Royal Acedemy of Music 
vives SPE “TAL CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS ¢t 


HAROLD KNOW L TON — aaa 
TENOR Address : 10, Harley Street, London, W.1 
Cathedr al, ~ uae ——— 
End, N fount ’ THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN 


VERNON HAR RISS, | VOICE-PRODUCTION, covering the whole subject 








we : 7 FORM AND TEACHING, TOUCH, ACCOMPANIMENT 
wb, Coapente.”" Woosh Gandh end aitbeiionn MUSICAL APPRECIATION, AND AURAL TRAINING. 
leccmnchitn Waiiesh. cane tao Nearly 1,000 Successes at L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., & 
Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus. Bae., F.R.C.O., ARC) 
(Double Dip. Singing and Piano), L.R.A.M.. Class A, Perform 


4 and Teacher 
( iI L. \L I. ( YN I: R I EA I ( YN Prof. Singing G.S.M., 5-1915. Special Lect. on M Appreciation 
\SS-BAR to L.C.C 
“* Recit. and its Rendering," 1s. 5¢. *‘ Vade Mecum for Singers," 62 
Send for prospectus, 21, Boundary Road, N.W.8. 
Phone: 1715 Maida Vale 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 
Lyrics Set To Music, Me_optes HarMonizeD, Music Trans? 
AND Copiep, Banp Parts Written, MSS. Preparer R PUBLICA 
AR’ [ HU R L E E S TION BY A Master HaAnp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCT! 
WRITTEN TO SONGS. 


eee Recitals, as nies, Caen, Os For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGG 


Glennholme . The Common, Hessle, I Yc 





TRIER ADAME ALBA, Dramatic Soprano (Italiar 
E] MU ND TELFER Gace) i... 1 
r vacant dates, and Experts’ criticisms, enunciation italian, French, Englis} Cramet S s 

Tillett, 124, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 Bond Street, W.1 


MR. HERBERT TRACEY 


BASS 


| R, ALLIS(¢ yN- instructed by Post C and dates who 
OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS. B. and Mus. D. at Osford 
ambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universit ies, Diplomas ct 
L.L.C.M. (April, 1924), L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O L. Mus. LC M 
ndon Wall 4033 4.R.C.M., Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, Cert? 
~ | cates, and valuadle professional appointments. Dr. Allison is wile 
_ , or CeT Cc to teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations 
TO CONCERT DIRECTORS. Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions 
| by Post, to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theor) 
Singing. and Piano, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 
° - > ‘fo - . > > =| - -—ITTANC 
ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF'| REVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 
British | Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, M 
wn Pianist is arranging a Recital Tour for the coming a y " ~aP — adi 
Fs . Sica: APTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C., Orehestr 
peci s can be quoted for a Recital part grainme if L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of “* Compend of Musical Knot - Terms, & 
nediate application is made “Studies in History and Form," &c.). Specia Tuit Bete 
Managers of suitable Concert-Halls also please send terms for | for T.C.L. and R.C.O Essay Models, Sight 
hiring Study Aids, 9¢. Studies in Modulation, 3s. 
Please address all communications to Send for interesting Pamphlets on M 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. | Haz ELDENE, TEWKESBURY. 


; IO IR u : AR . 1] ME, ‘ . PERCY BAKER, "Mus B., Dunelm, 
I 1. I ORSTE R RICI LARDSON FER J. M.. gives Postal Tuition and prepares fo or Examinatins 
C.M. (Leipzig), A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M | Personal Lessons (Pianoforte and Theory), at 14, Hanover Square,W# 

Pupil of Tobias Matthay, Plunket Greene, Gregory Hast), | Address, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W.17. 


es lessons in Pianoforte Playing, Voice-Production and Singing. a — > . “eacher 
Tuition on the most modern technical principles. j \ ISS }s BLA KE, A.R.A.M., A.R.C. M. Se 
Coaching for Concert Work and Examinations 4 of Singing), prepares pupils L.R.A.M. and A R.C.M 


| : » oa 
Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1., and as Teacher or Performer. Highest recommendations. ~ + udi 
30, Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, S W.14 | 139, New Bond Street, W.1. 
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— 
PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :—} 
S ! L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 


270 Correspondence Pupils successful. 


72 


19TO-25 ... 


1914-25... 


L.R.A.M. Exat 
4.R.C.M. Exa 


A.R.C.M., 


Manchester. 


BIBBY, 


rloo Buildings, 


E. H. Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., 


Wat 


MR. 
Piccadilly, 


nany requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 


response ¢t . an 
1e following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 


bas prepared t 
Ti Mus. Bac."’ Degree. 

>.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work. 

C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 


Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
iarmony, and Counterpoint. 


A 
A.T 


(Address as above.) 





R.A.M.,, 
Ten ple 


A, Ea 
The City 


R.¢ 
Director 


BROWN, F. 
t and Musical 


PRACTIC 





Mus. Doc. Dunelm.), 

r Degrees and Diy 
Bac., Final. I 
Address The 


FRANK A. CHAPPLE 

R.C rr nder Coach f lomas 
r R.C.O 
Mount, 


F.R.C.O 


atest { 


* Zel 


EDSON, Mus. Bac., 
RI ~ ity NCE COA( 
1A Xams wia 


irnsley, Yorks 


A.R.C.M. 
ELI ARSH AW, 
Address, 497, ¢ 
K GREEN, L.R.A.M., ETc. Voice 
cal Coach, and Adjudicator Preparation for | 
orth & Dreaper, 11, Islington, Liverpool. 


Dunelm., 
H. Pu 


first atte 


asses 


gart,’ 


COACHING by 
A.R.C.M. Pianist 
Birmingham. 


SPECIAL 
L.R.A.M 


Soventry Road, 


PFEDERICK 


Specia ist, \ 
A.M 


Ds 


ARCO. 


CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 
be SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 

® Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
ad, Gorleston-on-Sea. 


ARCO. ke. ondale Ro 


D*: H ARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. 
OR PUI 


LICATION, 





Accompaniments to Songs written 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
IN +: INS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 

t Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, 
Modulation, Transposition, &c. For 
Albert Bridge Road, S.W.11 


ng, 
nraven House, 4!, 


De HASTE Y HECTOR, 
L.R.A.M., tructs C andidates, 


Serees an i D as in Music 
ad, Hove, S 


ERBERT HODG De nei, AR. n 
nd Choirmaster, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Queen 
jon, has, since 1908, made a speciality of coaching 
rgan Playing Examinations of the Royal College 
im arrange a private course of instruction 
t rganists visiting London, at St. Nicholas 
ecent F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. successes 
S.W.2 Telephone: Streatham 2195. 


D. Mus. Oxon., 1922, 
or by post, for 
Old Shoreham 


personally 
1¢ Downs," 


ganist 


R.A.G.IGGULDEN,Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., 
SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE COACHING. 
Latest Successes : Durham, Sept., 1924— Both Mus. Doc. passes and 3 
out of the 5 Final Mus. Bac. passes. Also2in 1st Mus.Bac.,2 Mus. Doc., 
and 5 Mus. Bac. Exercises, all in 1924, after prelim. course in composi- 
tion. Over 160 Successes at Durham alone. The Durdans, Reigate. 


R. F. J. KARN 


Cantab.; Mus.Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges 
Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3. 


Mus. Bac. 


st for the Paper-work 
ds of w 
London, 


TT} KNOWLES (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920 
specialises in preparing candidates by 1 

orking. 

N 


of all examinations in music. Solutions, with meth 


Address, *‘Cramond,'' Oakhurst Avenue, East Barnet, 


N ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., 
a R. A. Music. Private Lessons in Singing at 
Hall Studios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.1 


N ISS F. HELENA MARKS, 
a Sonata: Its Form and Meanins 
A.R.C.M., and all other examinations, 

and Teaching,"’ &c Personal 
Paper-Work sub) ] 

and Sight-Singi 


Appreciation, 
| Po H.H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Do:z., F,R.C.O., 
R.A.M.,A.R.C.M Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 


Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 8o0of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M.. R.C.M., 
and R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1 


| RAM. A.R.C.M., A.T.C.L. 


I comenng 
I< ‘ 


A.R.C.M 


Prot. 
the 


oinging, 
Wigmore 


Author of “The 
pares for L.R.A.M., 
rte, Harmony, ‘Form 
Lessons in all 

al Training 

f Musical 

forte. 


1an¢ 


ad 


nR nd 


Exams, 


« 


Ww. J. FREDERICK PUGH, L.R.A.M., A.R.C 
prepares for L.R.A.M Aural ( re and Voice ¢ 
— s A.R.C.M nee —— Rec t . 
. Wilmington Avenue, Chisv » W.4 


)*: TAYLOR’S POSTAL PUPILS HAVE 
passed Mus. Bac. 1st and final. A.R.C.O L.R.A.M 
upil gained the Stillie Bursary at Glasgow for 

Latest success, A.R.C.O. for 1924 Portland 


M., 


re 





A.T.C.L P 

Counterpoint 

Place, Lancaster 

aR Seer Ss oe OURSES 
r.C.L., R.A.M.—S1 lints for Essay, Aut 


Teact & H. Taylor g Puy: Med ( 


W G. WEBBER, F 
¢ Preparation for Exams 


manual Willis Address, Christ Churct 
London, S.E.1 


\ ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L. 
» Pianofort 4.T.C.L. (Vocal and I 








> 
Recitalist, 
ven on 
ter Bridg 


K.C.¢ 
Organ lessons zi 
Westmil 


new fo 


e Re 


R.A.M., A.R.( ° 


near sod r.R. 


£ 100 aise ING. 





ELOCU- 


id Cas 


7, PIANO, and 


Competition, Oct, 24 4 


Wedn 


6m, Guilford Street, W.¢ 


TIGMOREHALLSTUDIOS. 
appointed Studios are nised 
ties in London I 
Lift, telephor 


—T hese aplandiaty 


the rec best 


musical activi 
every room 
Low inclusive 


mum time arranged for ‘ 
\Ii USIC STU DIOS, “Streatham ( 
4 Teachit r practic I Y. per | I rir ead G 
The Piat H t 456.8 ‘ I t 


Streathan 


rates I I 
_At I ly, 3 


ommon 


E ORCHESTRA 
d BASSOON PLAYERS NEEDED 


Thur ~~ to 7.2 Particular 


Ernest tevel H 


CIVIL SERVI¢ 
ATEUR OBOE a 


als V 4 rt n 


GOOD AM 


Rehears 
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PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint 

F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O 

L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M 

Mus. Bac. Degree 

veral recent Mus 

R.C.O. EXAMINER 
excellent one 

SUCCESS GUARANTEED 
musical ability for the examination in view 

273 A.R.C Su 

169 F.R.C. 

REC T SUCCESSES IN PAPER WORK 
R.C.O., 
C.O., 
c.O., 
C.O.., 
oa + 
les 


| ag 


Durham. 


undoubtedly an 


B 
says: “ Your 


ccesses at 


system 


Ses since 1909 


cces 


» 1915 
» 1915. 
» 1916 
, 1916 


>) 
_ 


S G2 Go tO hom tO Cee ¢ 


RO wc 


AAADAAAAADAARDAAAA 


>) 


WNIAIOeoSwwes.weerwnownns mm 


sey Be > Be hey Be Be Be he he > Reverie > Be > he’ Be he > he > Be’ he > he ie > BL 
PPP Pr > PPP PP > > > > > > > > > > 


, 


Ww liftonville, Margate 


PAPER WORK. 


\NDENCE 
Exan 


arwick Road, ( 


AND 


Ol 


A.R.C.O. 


RSE OF ¢ LESSONS for 
R 


nations is now 
t n 


RRESP< 
I A.R 


has 


Dr. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc., 


War ck Roap,. CLtrt 


Oxon 


NVILLE 


a. 


TE 


oo F 


i E 


‘ITY OF LONDON CHOIR COLLEGE, 
and Chor Boys for spe 
Apt to F. W. Sutton, F.R.( 


—Solo 
nt r berman nt choirs 
ot Ste pr ens W aiDFr k, } ( 


al enga 


$ 


A SAINTS’, Marg raret Street, W.1.—Vacancies 

D3 ; I e and 1 
TEN R REQUIRED for St. Stephen’s, East 
IRE! Thomas’s Chure h, 


1 Si 6. Red 1] 


TENOR REQ St. 


Down St., 
Or il t I 


st Church, 


WW 


‘TENOR WANTED for Chri 


Cr 





given any pupils with the requisite | 


ONAN -( /HOIRM. ASTER re 


| Hen 


| 


| 


Solo) V 
Trinit ra a a 
oo TRINITY, 

Michaelinas 


f i a 
Flat 3, Ma 


la Hil 
Tee TENORS. £ 
Commencing first week 
Write, A. Henry, 36, } 


*‘HRIST 
~ REQUIRED. 
6 tad WAN 
kK T 


; on CANCY.—Good 
t ) per S.G St 
nsort R« 


reader 


annum H 


ad, S.W.7 
Paddington, W. 


Tenor, £ Chorus Ten: 
~1 “egy ‘ c 


a 
Wanted at 
t, W 

15 to £18. Ordinary duties 
October. West Act rish Chur 
Marquess I Road, Canonbury : 
CHUR(G +H, 
fy I t 


Argyle S 





Lee, S.E.—TENOR 


ire Chu 
ETON COLLEGI 

I bur ry. Sn =a 
;ANIST and CHOIRMASTER \ 


and ( 
N W 


YW 


()* 


CHOIRM ASTER 


St 


( ORGANI ST AND 


to Nor Mesto, 1 


QRCASIS DESIRES POS] =xperience ar 


Sj.B. ¢ 


assistant 


QRaN! lady) SEEKS OPENING 
t lor B. G ve Ltd 


N 


Second-hand) for 
p-to-date. I 
un Works, ( 


RGANS (New and 
Ele ctricand pneumat 
& Son, The Can 


ORGANS ST ANDARDISE DT 


mee 
Richardson & S 


SALE.— 
cactiont nstruct 


Bedw bridge Or 


Cee 
+ Manuals, 
Five to fifteen stops. Introduce 


times at minimum cost W.i! 
Works, Manchester. S.W 


Q)RGAN FOR | SALE. 


ck 


Pedals, 
1¢ 


Pneumatic 


t the 1 


In perfect conditio 
. | :, ; 


Withat 
C'*. MA ORGAN W \NTE 1D), Mustel or other 

Particulars, J. P. Byatt, New nadian I S 
Gia 


RG An P R. ACTICE. aweek 


Hy a n, tw ma 
adi c cn coc 
arley Terrace, Fu 


ORGANS RESTORED, 

ICED, REPAIRED, and TUNED 

& Son, Church Organ iu der 

ndon. Established 18 

. PI ANO, Norman & Bea 

tir Pian rte by Eavestali.' 
| Writ 


rSt 


1s. 4d. an hour. or 6s 

Is and pe \ 
ind practice 
' 


Palace Road, S 


ENLARGE! 


an W.6, 
VIPE 
RE-V¢ 
ry Mors: 
Vi },! 


Vimbledon, I 


po OS SAS PEDAI 
Pneumatic ave, Rad 


an 


ae = cn DE > N ‘cll & Co. Ltd V ard 
T Wo-MANUAL ROGERS PIANO with RC 
Attac 1 lid « 


W arc 


Hpraso, 


PE D. \LS, Pneumatic 
Bench, perfect, 9% guineas Ar 
Offer rtained Browns 


Norman & Beard 
d set; Be 


satin 


ente 


VIOI 


by Charies 
Apply R. 5 


Fok SALE.—Good toned IN 
Hart 819. In good condition Miss G 


eboro’ Hall, Norfolk 
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fy Gentle in (Solo Violinist) and his wife (Vocalist 
receive Boarder Pupils at tl Kent 


eis their Home in t 
rt rLond 1 by letter, 99, Albemarle Road, Beckenham, Kent. | } E tT] ST] ™~ I 
; 4 \ 
p \NOFORTE—Postal Tuning Lessons Given. 3 iC ‘ 4 - 


pectns, Terms and Testimonials. W. Cawson, 


H e, 117, Armley Road, Leeds. dy ~ 
D.- PIANOFORTE TEAC pve i IAN OS 





t, L.R.A.M C/o “ K., 
et, W.1 
aauehaattiean You can examine a magnificent lection of 


IBRARY of late Mr. Jeboult FOR Bechstein Pianos—new and s d-hand—at 
tori Re Anther a 
126, NEW BOND ST., W.1. 


Can be purcl by instalments, no deposit 





a aesie ii , : : required, 

RES FOR SALE to various Oratorios, | : eigibigh i 

nn ies, &c. Good condition. List on applica- | Old Pianos taken in exchange, highest value 
na House, Swadlincote | allowed, 


INTEREST | Call or write for Catalogu 


po [AL and TEACHING " 
VANTE M il College. Successful teacher and organizer. | ia i 

= intr see chen hom sen tnt Che Autoplayer Co., Ltd., 
querer Fees Selections from, set as} BECHSTEIN PIANO SPECIALISTS. 

Short Ar S.A.T.B.), to English words. Specimen copies | 

s to Choir ters, from Dr. H. G. Smith, St. Margaret's, | Vagfair 2653. 
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LOVE INCARNATE 
4 SETTING OF LINES 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
of the Hymn, “ Jesu, DULCIS M. MORIA 
BY 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 
lated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE 
Chorus, Semi-Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ 


BY 
BASIL HARWOOD, 
Op ay d 


One Shilling and Sixpence 


A SPRIG OF SHAMROCK 
FOUR OLD IRISH AIRS. 
) OR TENOR VOICE, WITH STRING 
R PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
Poems spy F. W. HARVEY 
‘ C ADAPTED AND ARRANGED BY 
\. HERBERT BREWER. 
Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
THE APOSTLES 
AN ORATORIO 
By EDWARD ELGAR. 
Op. 49 
e Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa, Choruses only, 4s 


JOB 
AN ORATORIO 

C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 

e Three Shillings and Sixpence 

nic Sol-fa, Choruses only, 1s. 6d 


MASS IN D 
By ETHEL SMYTH. 


Two Shillings and Sixpence 


SUMMER SPORTS 
SUITE FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
By A. HERBERT BREWER. 
Pr Iwo Shillings and Sixpence 
e played as Orchestral Pieces without voices. 
FOR THE FALLEN 
OR SOPRANO SOLO, AND CHORUS 
By EDWARD ELGAR. 
Op. 80 


One Shilling and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s 


SYMPHONY IN A FLAT. 
By EDWARD ELGAR. 
Op. 55 


FULL SCORI 


THEME AND SIX DIVERSIONS 
FOR ORCHESTRA 
EDWARD GERMAN. 


re, 26s. 6d.; String Parts, 13s. 6d 
Wind Parts, 34s. 3d 
Solo, 5s. 6d.; Pianoforte Duet, 7s. 6d 


London; Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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_LICENTIATES IN MUSIC (L. 


G. Angel, Harold C. Hind, 


LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.) 

PIANOFORTE —Doris Allen, Margaret I. Armstrong, 
Bearman, Minnie Barlow, Freda Broadhead, Marjorie A. Br 
Gertrude S. P. Burrows, Thomas Carpenter, Louisa D. Cobl 
4. McF. Coulter, James B. Docherty, Jessie Earney, Elsie I 
Eva V. M. Ewers, Winifred Firth, Grace E. R. Fountain, Fk 
Galley, Jane Goorwitch, Dorothy Greenhalgh, Hubert 
Aileen E. Hartley, Marie Hartley, Theresa R. Hartley, 

Hicks, Elsie Hough, Allen D. Jackson, Cissie Jewell, Edward Keane 
Rose V. Kemp, Ethel Kneen, Muriel H. Lloyd, Ella M. McRae, Daisy 
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Middleton, Horace V. Newton, Arthur Nicholson, Wilfred H. Parry 
Madeleine Perret, Clifford J. Phillips, Constance E. B. Pope, Phyllis 
Proctor, Dora M. Pullon, William G. Seal, Grace G. Sharp, John I 
Shorthouse, Bertha Silvester, Clarice G. Smith, Grace E. Sowerbutts 
Marion Stott, Annie Taylor, Lily I Taylor, Hilda Tomlinson 
Horace Townsend, Francis Unsworth Alfred A. W. Waller, 
Joseph G. Wardale, Arthur C. Waters, John T. Watson, Florence M 
Whittaker, Edna Wilkinson, Madge Williams, Julia M. Wils« 
Wright 

—Reginald Leopold, Gladys McAuslane, May Nesbitt 

Noon, Gladys N. Synyer 

SINGING.—Winifred E Brightman, Minnie Clarke, John 
Mactaggart. 

ORGAN.—William R. Davey, Benjamin Powell 

ELOCUTION.—Mina C. Key, Gertrude Maddock, Ida Mortimer, 
Maud G. E. Pays, Dorothy A. Robinson, Hilda Stow, May Walker 

ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A. Mus. T.C.L.).—Ellen L. Arslett 
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Hill, Phyllis A. Ivermee, Ruth M. Johnson, William F. Lunn, Jame 
Parsons, Hilda Schumm, Charles H. Wakefield 


ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.) 


PIANOFORTE.—Lilian A. J. Abraham, Bessie Aldcroft, Hilda M 
Alford, Winifred E. Alker, Bertha J. Allender, Daphne L. Bailey 
Dellar, Marjorie L. Ball, Winifred R. Barnes, Edna E. V 
Daisy M. Berry, Ethel A. S. Best, Dorothy M. Bishop, 
Bolton, Lucy Bott, Alice Brightman, Dorothy Brown, Marjorie 
Brown, Marjorie H. Brown, Harold Cottam, Agnes Campbell 
Richard W. Castle, Marjorie Cator, Eliza McC. Crawford, Josephine 
C. Cape, Marguerite A. Caseau, Kathleen Chettle, Victoria F. Cotton, 
Elizabeth L. Clarke, Claudia H. Coleridge, Katherine A. Connolly, 
Kathleen M. Cosgrove, Margaret K. Dixon, Kathleen E. R. Drew, 
Dorothy Dale, Katie Davies, Maurice Dearnaley, May Dixon, John H 
Erskine, James Espley, Joyce V. Ellis, Maud Emery, Gladys Fern, 
Margaret F. C. Fitchett, Edith K. Fox, Marjorie Francis, Hilda L 
Foster, Inez F. Fullbrook, Violet French, Freda M. Good, Mars 
Gilshenan, Constance H. Gill, Mary A. Godson, Florence I 
Robert M. Hoyle, Margaret D. Hogg, Elsie M. Heywood, Dorothy E 
Hughes, Kathleen M. Harman, Martha Henderson, Mary Hickman 
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Jones, Katherine M. Jones, Stanley Kenworthy, Edward \ 
Aubrey J. Kime, Marjorie Lobb, Isabel M. Landells, 
Ling, Marjory Littlejohn, Freda Meredith, Queenie Moses, 
J. Messervy, Isabella R. M. Morrison, Doris E. Meakings, Isabella P 
Meredith, Dorothy H. Morris, Mary D. Mycock, Bertha Musgrave 
Aubrey Norman, Kathleen A. Noakes, Kitty O'Rourke, Nora B 
O'Brien, Ena P. Peggs, Vera S. Povey, Nora Polkinghorne, 
M. Perkins, Edith M. Paton, Sybil J. Puttock, Rt 
Purrett, Elsie Plant, Horace Ridge, Madge Ridler 
Gladys M. Roe, Marion Ryan, Emily G. Rees 
Rushforth, Sarah Ramsin, Edna Simpso 

Smallwood, Cicely M 

, Olive M. Ski En 
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Thomas, le “ Clarence 
Townsend 
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Lily D dington, Ethel l . Sydney Weekley, 
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Edna M fells, d White, Dorothy M \ 
Violet R. Watts, Stanley Wilkinson, Doris Woodward, Mabel 
Wright, Eileen I M. Weller, Eva Willian Irene 4 j 
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AND LUDMILA’ 


CALVOCORESSI 


*RUSSLAN 
By M.-D. 


GLINKA’S 


A few weeks ago, orchestral excerpts from 
Glinka’s ‘ Russlan and Ludmila,’ arranged asa Suite 
by Mr. Constant Lambert, were given at the 
Royal College of Music. Thus was a London 
wdience aflorded a fresh glimpse of a work that 
teems with lovely music, and is very little known 
outside Russia. 

It has been often said that Russian music’s 
ebtedness to Glinka’s works, and to ‘ Russlan 
and Ludmila’ in particular, equals that of western 
music to Tristan and Isolda.’ It would be truer 
to say that it exceeds it considerably. The better 
ve know Russlan and Ludmila,’ the better we 
realise how direct, how great, how decisive its 
nfluence has been on all Russian composers of 
the second half of the 19th century—Moussorgsky 
standing as a partial exception. 

It is not, however, from the historical point of 
view alone that I recommend acquaintanceship 
sith Russlan and Ludmila’; for there is much 
n this work which should delight all music-lovers, 
besides interesting all students. It played an all- 
mportant part in creating the idiom and style 
which characterise most of the later masterpieces 
f the Russian school; but it gives us actualities, 
not mere potentialities. 

This fact being acknowledged (and I hope 
the few quotations given below may serve as a 
bait), there remains, of course, the other amazing 
fact that the work was finished in the early part of 
1842. It is exactly at the time when western 
grand opera had reached the level of Meyerbeer’s 
‘Le Prophéte ’ and Halévy’s La Reine de Chypre,’ 
whereas Wagner had proceeded no further than 
‘The Flying Dutchman,’ that Glinka—a practically 
self-taught composer, with no national art-tradition 
to fall back upon—followed up his first wonderful 
achievement (‘A Life for the Csar,’ 1836) with the 
sudden revelation which stood embodied in the 
music of “Russlan.’ From that moment a vast 
new field was thrown open, and its first-fruit 
proved how rich it was. Let it be clearly under- 
stood—lest some day the claim here made be 
twisted out of recognition—that it is not because 
thers found Glinka’s innovations profitable that 
Glinka’s music should be admired. It is worthy 
{ being enjoyed just for what it is; its seminal 
ue is but an additional proof of its own 

vitality, 

It will be noticed that I spe ak of the music of 
Russlan,’ not of ‘Russlan’ as an opera. As an 

vera it is one of the dullest and most incoherent 
[know. The libretto was written piecemeal by 





| four of Glinka’s friends, with his co-operation, and 


‘is barely good enough to serve as a prop for the 
music—a good deal of which, by the way, was 
| written in anticipation of the words. And even the 
| music is not all good. ‘Russlan’ is a score from 
| which it is advisable to pick and choose; the best 
|in it will be found very lovely. 

| There is little likelihood that the work will ever 
'be given here; and even less likelihood that, if 
given, it would take root. Often I think of the 
possibility of grouping the most beautiful parts of 
it together into a kind of anthology for concert 
purposes, and possibly in view of a stage production 
intended for music-lovers rather than for the 
average opera-goer—a kind of concert-opera with 
stage settings, pageants, and dances. 

That the first Act, with a few cuts, can hold its 
own, was proved by its production at Paris in 1909. 
It contains a number of admirable choruses (indeed, 
the whole choral pzrt of ‘Russlan’ is first class), 
from which the following samples may be culled : 
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The last-quoted chorus begins in octaves as shown, ‘perfectly in keeping, technically faultless, and 
but afterwards the arrangement is interestingly | comes off.’ Their technique seems to have sprung 
yaried. It occurs immediately before the episode | fully-equipped, from the brain of the orchestral 
of Ludmila’s abduction—in which appears the/|Jupiter. And Glinka did not even haye the 
whole-tone scale that is the only thing in which | chances of hearing, studying, or conducting music 
most western writers on “Russlan’ seem to be| which Liszt had. He was acquainted with a 
interested. After this episode begins the famous | certain portion of the classical repertory, he played 
canon for four male voices and accompanying | the violin a little, and he had received a few lessons 
choir, which is one of the finest things in the from Dehn at Berlin. His inborn musicianship 
whole opera. did the rest. 

Of Ludmila’s part, the utmost that can be said Both the height to which his musical invention 
is that it is, musically, far more interesting than | could rise and the ingenuity and dexterity of his 
the stuff usually written for coloratura soprano. It | scoring are admirably evinced in the fairy music 
becomes more attractive in the fourth Act, although | and the scenes in the fourth Act. The Turkish 
even then it remains overladen with ornaments | Dance, and especially the * Lesghinka,’ are worthy 
and runs. Such as it is, it might serve to provide |of close study. The latter is one of the mos 
much-needed changes in the diet which coloratura | original things in Russian music. Here is one 
sopranos, when they give a concert, provide for|instance of the new and effective devices with 
their public. which it teems: 

In the second Act two things stand apart: the 
opening ballad sung by Finn, the kind wizard,|,, , 
which is altogether delightful and instinct with [ en 
originality (it is rather long-drawn), and the scene Fis st |= 
between Russlan and the Giant’s Head, to whose 








fantastic character the music does full justice. It || a ss #Lh & sed @ 
constitutes a big step in the direction shown by | @?,——" =e eee 
i pe an ee ee ee —— _ ee 








Weber’s Wolfsschlucht music in * Freyschiitz,’ and 
in anticipation of the Fafner music in * The Ring.’ 

In the third Act, the Persian chorus, with its bi 
subtle, ingeniously carried-out colour variations 
(the kind of variation already used in some of the 
choruses in the first Act, and a favourite kind with 
Liszt and the later Russians), and Ratmir’s 
recitative introduce Eastern elements as definitely 
and as effectively as the first Act had introduced 
archaic Slavonic elements. There is also a fine 
Cavatina sung by Gorislava (I name the characters 
without troubling to specify the part they play in 
the slender, puerile plot), and a lovely chorus of 
Naina’s maidens. 

It is chiefly in the instinct which prompted 
Glinka to select and adapt the hitherto ignored 
Slavonic and Oriental elements that the signs 
of his originality are to be found, but not 
altogether. Over and above, there existed in 
him a strikingly individual sense of purity and 
simplicity in workmanship, coupled with a rare 
sense of effectiveness. He was not conspicuous 
for his critical sense, and would pour out indifferent 
music as freely as capital music. Yet in that 
music of his which is fine, there is absolutely no! f, ; 
flaw from the technical or from the esthetic points 
of view. His orchestration especially is always 
splendid. } 

To the student of the history of orchestration | 
two things remain marvellous: Glinka’s orches- 
tration, and that of Liszt. Both composers, 
evidently, were born orchestrators, like Mozart, 
Weber, and Berlioz. But how and where they 
acquired their practical experience—that practical 
experience which other composers of genius 
acquired so slowly and often far less thoroughly 
—is an unanswerable question. ‘There exists no 
instance of indifferent scoring from the pen of 
Glinka or of Liszt. All they have written is! a — 














Again the temptation is strong to quote freely 
from the choral music, which is as simple as It 's 
telling ; and again it must be resisted. Two short 
excerpts may be given: 
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not ‘nisnnce _ I shall wind up by quoting the beautiful 
recitative for the clarinet which occurs when 
Russlan grasps the hand of the sleeping Ludmila 
(Act 5): 


=a 


Psat 63 


oes" eet v 








Compare this with the instrumental recitatives 
in Liszt’s ‘Dante’ Symphony (first movement, 
middle section), in the third Act of ‘ Siegfried’ 
(heralding Briinnhilde’s awakening)), and in 
Rimsky - Korsakov’s ‘Mlada’ (Cleopatra’s 
appearance). 

It will be found, I am sure, that when speaking 
of the beauty of Russlan and Ludmila,’ I have 
understated rather than overstated. I aimed at 
appraising it from a particular point of view. I 
contented myself with noting a few of the things 
|in it which I consider of paramount musical 
| significance, without taking into account all in it that 
is effective, tuneful, or otherwise acceptable, but not 
essentially characteristic of Glinka’s own genius. 
For aught I know, I may be under-rating the 
chances of success which the work might have here 
if properly produced. Iam, I fear, utterly incapable 
of understanding what it is that, here or there, 
makes or mars the success of an opera. The 
Russian public of the ’forties did not take kindly 
to Russlan,’ and it is only much later that the 
beauties of the work carried the day in Russia. 
These beauties may still do so elsewhere. 

In advocating what I have called an anthology, I 
may seem to be advocating the very kind of thing 
against which I sometimes protest excitedly. But I 
do not suggest that this anthology should be offered 
under a misleading label. The case of * Russlan’ 
is exceptional, and calls, I believe, for exceptional 
measures. There is no reason, after all, why these 
measures should not be only temporary. 








P.S.—Referring to my comments on the revised 

edition of Borodin’s first Symphony (see AZusica/ 

Times, December, 1924), M. Andrei Rimsky- 

Korsakov, the composer’s son, writes to me that 

the changes are Borodin’s own, and that both 

versions were published during Borodin’s life-time. 

Here we are at the very fount-head of all that is He informs me that M. Dianin (the son of a pupil 

newest and most significant in Russian music of of Borodin) is preparing an article in which he 

the 19th century. Even these brief excerpts will | will set forth the facts and, I understand, condemn 

show how near the music of ‘Russlan’ brings us my ‘unscientific rashness.’ Pending the time 

to the music of Rimsky-Korsakow’s ‘Sadko’ and when this article will come forth, all I wish to do 

Borodin’s ‘ Polovtsian Dances,’ exactly as other is to make M. A. Rimsky-Korsakov’s statements 

juotations would show its nearness to Balakirev’s known to my readers. I shall be glad—though 

— or to other works of the same period certainly not for my own sake—if the evidence 
alt proves these statements true.—M.-D. C. 
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KLINDWORTH’S INTERPRETATION OF “LEONORA’ No. 
By FREDERICK DAWSON 


In looking through some oid papers of mine a| London to St. James’s Hall for the rehearsal of ‘Hi 
short time ago I came upon this wonderful! one of my orchestral concerts, on June 15, 1898 slight 
essay, which I felt I ought to make public as a! Klindworth was conductor, commentator, and (rathe 
valuable contribution to the understanding of) orchestra in one ! He made the Symphony to shorte 
Beethoven’s ‘Leonora’ No. 3, from the pen of one live by sounds, words, and gestures, and I shall 
who in his own day ranked with the highest of | never forget the rapt and inspired look in his eyes 
those who were privileged to hold aloft the lamp’ as he unfolded all the beauties of this imperishable 
of tradition and to reinforce their own concep- work. The verbal commentary was quite in the 
tions with the light of unquestionable authority. manner of the analysis of the ‘Leonora’ Overtur 
Klindworth wrote it for me during the early part! wh'c') he sent me at a later date; a particular forn 
of 1909, in response to my request for his helpful | of interpretative criticism which we are accustomed 
comments at a time when I was about to conduct to associate chiefly with the names of Berlioz, Liszt 
the Overture in England. and Wagner, but for which—if Schindler is to be 

Incidentally, this cherished document brings occasionally believed—we have the high sanction 
back vividly to my mind the most curious and of Beethoven himself. ; 
wonderful performance of the ‘ Eroica’ Symphony According to this ‘friend of Beethoven the 
which it has ever been my lot to hear. It took composer of the ‘Eroica,’ so far back as 1°! 
place in a cab, when Klindworth and I were crossing seriously considered the idea of a new edition 0 


distinc 
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tibia 
all bis pianoforte sonatas, for the express purpose 
of indicating the postic ideas which form their 
groundwork, whereby the music’s m-aning might 
be comprehended more clearly, and the style of 
its performance more exactly determined. Chiefly, 


however, the composer’s purpose in this projected | 


new edition was ‘to define the nature of musical 
declamation.’ Beethoven contended that poetical 
and musical declamation were subject to the same 
laws. ‘Though the Poet’ (he used to say) 
‘carries on his 
progressive marked rhythm, yet the speaker (for 


the more accurate elucidation of the sense) must | 


monologue or dialogue in a| 


| 

| the sforzando for violins and violas (in bar 11) 
|}not violently, only péanissimo sfz. Bars 14-19 in 
| the strings completely without nuances, almost 
| inanimate. 


| ‘These groups 


4 


Fl. 


a 1 : 
stac.e PP Bt ip 
a 


3 
——~ 


very detached, always pranissimo. 
* Bar 27 strongly crescendo without acce/erando, 


make czesuras and pauses in places where the poet land the // bar fully to the end /% the brass 
would not venture on any interpunctuation.’ To! not overpowering the violin scales (moderate 
such extent, then, 1S this declamatory style} the trumpets), the trombones to hold out with 
applicable to the executive interpretation of music. | equal force until the end of the bar. The following 
We have the authority of Ries for the fact that, | quaver ( forte) chords (bars 30 and 31) very s/orsando 
in composing, Beethoven frequently imagined for} and broad, fully kept. 
himself a definite subject, and sustained his} ‘The comforting little bits in flutes and oboes 
musical inspiration on clearly visualised imaginative | sweet and tender: 
groundwork. aii as 
I have preferred to give Klindworth’s word- | é 33 12 __ 


| 


picture in his own characteristic English, just as he | Ex. 5 === 
sent it to me (note, for instance, his quaint relapse | p Fl. & Ob. 
into the German ‘Der’ !), save only for the | 
introduction of an explanatory word or two, in order | 
to obviate possible misunderstanding on the| 
reader’s part. Also I have substituted quotations | 
from the musical text for Klindworth’s original | 
pagination, based on an edition of the score which | 
may not be in every reader’s library. 
} 


‘Give time for 


cores 


best played so: 


‘The Adagio very slow (the correct tempo will be 
found in the brilliant but at the same time well- | 
controlled musical performance of the demi-| 
demisemiquavers in the twenty-eighth _ bar). | 
Strong diminuendo only from second bar to the 
fianissimo in bar 5: 


* The triplets in the Basses 


| very quietly, always mysteriously. 
“The last bar before the 4//egro, no crescendo, 
| long suspense on 4, which very softly make slide 
| into the c: 
Faim. ° 
——— 
— 
—— :.. 
Celli & Sassi. 


Here very pianissimo in the strings with very z 


slight = = to assist the sighs of the bassoons | ; ; 

\rather pressed out, the concluding quavers not| and now a new world "! Not too quick, gently, 
like the dawn of a new life after desolation. 

| “The crescendo (at bar 13) very gradually, 
| moderate impatience, same strength, even the 
four bars of /ortissimo (bars 29-32) must still 
| allow of enlarging, swelling—then 


shortened) : 


Full Orch. 


_ The A flat section (bars 9-1 3) still very péanissimo 
inthe strings so that the melody of the clarinets | 
and bassoons in its soft, tender expression is| 
distinctly heard : 


ez.  —— 

pS 3 — 

Ex hs bef a — —j— 
be i — et 

Cee” 


| full, glorious sun 
* Make the strings play 


we oe ~- 
— 2-2-2 
Ex. 11 —— 2 


F 


' 


ve ; 
E.. eo 
10 dolce. 


Fag. 8va dassa. 
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clearly, particularly also the Basses, not only a|(The basses, make them work up, gigantic, and the 
rude accent on the first and the rest a tumble-| syncopes—always observe the rests, don’t shorten 
down in heedless hurry! them.) oe 

22 aoe _she* : = Now the violins in descending, recede again 
— é = F: : =f: = “a_ |towards uncertainty, strife, to conquest or to 

) _———— -— — despair. 








+ 


Melody! All clear!! 


second bar fvano ascending ———— towards forte 
in violin 1. 


‘The contrasts: the /fortissimo four bars always 
| contrasting, the stormy quavers in the strings with 
the utmost ————, the plaintive, imploring 
melodious wind, quieter — always somewhat 
rinforzando when in double thirds. 
‘Observe the ascending ’cellos : 





’ Here the first /sharp fzavo is, in my opinion, only 
possible with a short pause before, and that seems 
not natural—/ feel that the wind should énd with 
the / sharp /or/e, also the 2nd violins and violas 
forte on this first quaver, and then let the 1st}and again fourteen bars later; and always more 
violins render the bar p/axo ———— with rather a| passionate, more imploring, until at : 
vehement accent on the /vr/e, passionate 
expression. 


\ 
$3 


Not too quick, and the modulation to E major 


calming, violin 1 expressive : the final struggle begins. Basses against violins: 


= te 20 3 ta $e-j%—e — 


and the modulations through F major, G minor, 
and A minor and the entering of the vibrating 
diminished seventh chord: . : : 

Now the catastrophe! The scales with a real 


Ex. 17. & tte — = oe We Pe! savageness : 
625 Se ae ae ae =3 + 





ry 


—all these wonders you will make impressive ; and 

the imitations between violoncellos and violins : 
. enone ‘Help! Rescue! The trumpet from 
a 


a - $e 2__-_"- : distance 
ad ‘i ie . . rombe auf 


— 








then the 


\the minims well held, afterwards accelerando (not 


| too much), the pause (>) long and disappearing 
The re-beginning in orchestra, very soft a 
quietly, like in suspense, listening—the trumpe 


second time nearer, more firm. 
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—— 
‘Der G il 


at bars very, very soft and tender: 


— —_—, 


be 





fe 


ar 


“yp 
se a 
= ———— tee oe 


gradually growing gay, but then sliding into a 
the dominant of G major: 


Vi. I. 


sort of vision ; 


: = i=— = . 
Ex. 27 6 = = = — 
© a —T 


jojo 


dmost inaudible—the crescendo rends the veil, 
‘ynora is before us as representative of female 
fithfulness in love ! 

‘Give the flute time to 
yavers with playfulness : 


execute clearly the 


jute and bassoon almost feelingly, with grace). 


‘When the basses begin : 


keep the time very quietly, but then with the 
ascending syncopes back to the reality 
assurance of victory: 


& 


‘The rest requires no further details. Make the 
uspense before the /res/o very impressive : 


= Se 


oS 


‘The drama is at an end, the husband liberated, 
the victory won—now only remains the summing-up: 
the whole Universe to decree the apotheosis of the 
‘oman, the faith and the pity of all mankind for 


ech other, with all the joy and jubilation possible. 


Hurra, hurra! hurra!! The fPs and /ffs with a 
‘undering a of trempets and hearts ! 

) ’ 

‘Don’t laugh “Kart KLINDWORTH.’ 


In conclusion, I might perhaps be permitted to 
‘all the attention of serious students to the 
Punctilious care with which Klindworth—himself 
ne of the greatest of the world’s musicians— 


observes and respects every indication which the | 


composer has given of his own wishes, and how, 


0 fact, this wonderful interpreter keeps his eyes | 


ind his ears open all the time for the faintest hint 
of what the composer has in mind, and what it 
"as that his music sought to express. (How many 
lss0ns one gives of which the sum total is: 


and | 


Look | 


lat this, listen to that!) Klindworth dots the 2’s 
and crosses the 7s of many of the cardinal 
|principles of interpretation, he shows us that all 
inflections of ‘nuance’ (of time and tone) are 
| relative— relative to each other as well as to the 
character of the piece; that all gradations must 
be carefully prepared—that is, crescendos and 
diminuendos do not become suddenly loud or soft, 
accelerandos and ritenutos not suddenly quick or 
| Slow, but they are to be most carefully proportioned. 
(Schindler has told us that Beethoven’s playing 
was distinguished by the beautiful way in which 
he prepared his gradations.) Further, Klindworth 
shows us how necessary it is to seek out the 
melodies, and also the harmonic and rhythmic 
| groundwork of what we are interpreting. For a 
|composer to try to indicate his wishes on these 
points at every turn is to convert the score into a 
perfect maze—to bewilder, rather than direct us. 
There is nothing revolutionary here; these are 
simple truths we all know, but often forget! 
|That Beethoven himself | ad all these points in 
mind we have documentary proof in the hotes 
|to some of the Cramer Studies which he prepared 
|for his nephew’s use. And Wagner was only 
fitting literary phrases to these well-known (if 
neglected) principles when he said: ‘Look out for 
the Melody in every bar-—and then sing it!’; 
‘The choice of sempo will show whether the 
performer understands the piece or not,’ &c. 


*NERVES’ 
By Erik BREWERTON 


Nervousness in music is an interesting affliction 
because its symptoms and developments are so 
varied. It would certainly be worth while to 
collect the different experiences of it that musicians 
have had, and it would probably transpire that 
very few would confess to being quite immune 
from them. 

Nervousness is, indeed, almost an inseparable 
part of the artistic temperament, and it is extremely 
| doubtful whether those who congratulate themselves 
on never suffering from it will ever transmit the 
thrill their art provides at quite its finest intensity. 
They may, however, make better public performers 
in the long run, as they will have a solid — of 
endurance their nervous colleagues will lack; and 
in these days of arduous undertakings it is of 
| paramount importance to be able to rely on a 
good standard of accomplishment. Neither agents 
‘nor public can tolerate being ‘let down’. * You 
}must be a good animal’ is Emersonian advice 
which might very well be passed on to artists of all 
kinds. 

Nervousness is so widespread and can be so 
devastating in its effects that some sort of practical 
|analysis of it should be made for the benefit of 
society. It should neither be left quite loosely 
|comprehended and defined, nor handed over root 
and branch to that sphere of specialism which lies 
outside the interest of the lay mind. ‘Though 
musicians looked at from a strictly scientific point 
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of view are queer creatures, there are enough of 
them, and their social value is great enough, to 
justify a serious and intelligible consideration of a 
malady which so often affects them. 

It is often implied, somewhat slightingly, that 
nervousness is a momentary bashfulness or timidity 
which people allow to come over them, a sort of 
stammer or blush. To conquer this feeling a 
sudden effort of will must be made, it is said. 
The patient must collect himself, take deep breaths, 
be leisurely in his movements, and behold, he is 
cured! Or, as Max Heinrich maintains in a fore- 
word to his edition of selected songs by Schubert, 
nervousness in a large majority of cases is due to 
‘lack of absolute knowledge,’ and the obvious cure 
is to gain absolute knowledge. There are others 
who believe that a good shaking, a few sharp words 
or a strong drink will suffice to brace up the 
sinking spirit and stiffen the trembling knees. No 
doubt there is a certain efficacy in all these 
remedies, but the diagnosis they represent is 
confined to a comparatively mild form of the 
ailment, to something which bears only a meagre 
proportion to an affliction which is too often deep 
seated and malignant. 

Nervousness proper is a sickness. In fact, the 
phrase losing one’s nerve’ brings a more vivid and 
truthful picture to the mind than any the weak 
abstract noun can inspire. Losing one’s nerve is a 


loss of ‘moral’ which may bring the will entirely 
into the power of the imagination, as with Lady 


Macbeth. It cannot be compared with any sudden 
sense of bashfulness at the sight of an audience, but 
is, rather, wave after wave of self-distrust drenching 
the sufferer finally in abject misery. This the 
imagination can bring about at any moment, and 
can prolong until complete exhaustion occurs. 
The audience as a concrete reality—a number of 
people in a particular place at a particular time— 
has little or nothing to do with such a state of mind. 

‘Think of them as a field of cabbages,’ a teacher 
once said. “Remember they are just the sort of 
people who pass you the salt,’ admonished another. 
Not very useful remarks, because there is nothing 
the imagination cannot turn into something 
irritating or alarming, even a field of cabbages and 
the passing of salt! This sense of self-distrust 
culminating in misery—admirably demonstrated by 
a dejected undergraduate of my time who gained 
first-class honours in an examination which he 
asked his tutor to allow him to abandon half-way 
through—may turn to panic as in the case of a 
Liverpool pianist, who on the day of his recital 
fled into the adjoining country. But though such 
a deplorable catastrophe is rare, nervousness of 
this kind can quite easily drain away the vitality 
of the performer and leave him hardly capable of 
speaking or of eating, much less of singing or of 
playing. 

Like certain forms of madness which the victim 
can struggle against, nervousness can be combated, 
and the pathetic side of the drama enacted in the 
.performer’s mind lies precisely in this struggle to 
discover what is the matter and to overcome it. 





Le 
Such warfare may be waged throughout a whole 
recital, and the audience be conscious of nothing saye 
of a sense of disappointment more or less acute. 

To tell musicians who ‘lose their nerve’ to this 
extent that they are obviously unfitted to appear in 
public is a hard saying which the courageous soy! 
would rightly resent—for the same reason might 
be employed for debarring such people from 
performing in private. Numbers do not necessarily 
cause nervousness. A single person can cause it, 
a father, mother, or teacher ; and the unhinged 
imagination can seize on a trifle, a fidgeting or a 
whispering, and convert it to vast and dreadfy 
uses. ‘Though there is often a distinctly chilling 
sensation in approaching a miscellaneous crowd 
of unsympathetic people, scattered about a dreary 
hall and eyeing the platform with a bovine stare, 
the artist may experience a positive antipathy of 
disastrous dimensions emerging from the amiable 
inhabitants of a drawing-room. 

Every entertainer knows that it is more difficult 
to excite the mirth of a few in a room than that of 
the many in a hall. Certainly Chopin was at his 
best in a ‘salon,’ but then his company was select 
and largely composed of ladies of rank. Liszt, on 
the other hand, liked to conquer the crowd, and 
ignored those delicacies which engage the attenticn 
of equals and friends. He who _ introduced 
himself to the publisher Ricordi, at Milan, by 
walking into his shop and performing on one of 
his pianofortes—his way, as he said, of presenting 
his credentials—had a confidence which was quite 
incompatible with ‘nerves.’ 

This popular complaint may be removed by the 
inculcation of conceit in the performer, or by the 
sympathy of others. Morally speaking, it is obvious 
which is the better remedy, but one or the other is 
necessary, for the nervous musician suffers from 
his own modesty, a modesty misplaced if you like, 
but none the less genuine and often concurrent with 
great talent. Music in spite of the pomp of the 
theatre and the circumstance of the concert hall 
remains still an inevitably intimate thing bound up 
with a man’s soul. How many hours is the 
musician alone with his art compared with the 
hours he shares it with others! In these unnumbered 
hours a delicacy, a secrecy, a reserve arise such 
as are observed in the lover. With both the lover 
and the musician a certain respect and discretion 
should temper their attitude towards the objects o! 
their devotion. Vehemence finds no way in these 
strange countries. For a musician to make 4 
parade of his inspiration, to celebrate in public on 
a certain night at a certain hour beauties revealed 
to him in precious moments of the past, requires 
a bluntness of sensibility both in the asking and in 
the granting, and has a strong similarity to the 
action of those poets who can see no bad taste 8 
commercialising their private feelings by the sale 
of their love-poems. Is is said that Chopin Ws 
a reserved player, and it is not surprising to find a 
‘coldness’ in the attitude of great executants, such 
coldness being a means of defence, a veil which it 
does them infinite credit to assume. 
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It is therefore advisable that the excitable 
musician whose highly strung temperament 
particularly disposes him to nervousness should be 
encouraged to curb his emotions, to neglect, it 
may be, music that naturally appeals to him, and 
to devote himself for a long time to works of 
sobriety and reticence. As a singer he should 
oid those romantic effusions which reflect a 
highly exalted state of mind. Thus, by not 
exciting himself often and unduly, he may almost 
gow out of his weakness. Music has many 
mansions, a consoling word to those who have 
tasted failure. Meanwhile nervousness will diminish 
as the influence of that romantic music of “Sturm 
und Drang’ which fostered so much of it, declines. 

It will diminish, but never disappear. The 
musician must pay his tax. He deals in some- 
thing more sensitive than ledgers, and he must 
respond accordingly. If such apparently calm 
pianists as Godowsky can sit feverishly tearing up 
bits of paper before “going on’ there is probably 
something in the malady congenital to the 
musician. In spite of society’s unwritten laws 
there remains a wildness, native of the god Pan, 
about him, and his long hair is symbolical of it. 
Leave him in his sylvan state and he will pipe and 
sing and startle nature, but drag him in the leading 
strings of fashion to minister to a curious and idle 
throng, and his song will falter and his pipe sound 
harsh. 

Nervousness the most susceptible musician 
must face, and by sheer pertinacity and the blessed 
ruts of experience he will be enabled gradually to 
draw its sting. But the serpent will rear a fierce 
head and hiss spitefully at times; and it is well 
that it should so happen, for a grain of fear is a 
wholesome stimulant. It will stiflen the sinews, 
summon up the blood, brighten the eye, and kindle 
acommunicating fire. 


THE NATURE OF HARMONY 


By MATTHEW SHIRLAW 


\Continued from July num 


II. 


How, then, does harmony arise? What is the 
ature of those tonal relationships that are perceived 
0 exist not only in harmony, but also in melody? 
Do they arise arbitrarily ; are they invented, 
created by man for his particular cesthetic needs? 
Or do they arise from some principle which, while 
it leaves human freedom unfettered, nevertheless 
guides the ear, and leads it from one stage to 
another of musical development ? Sucha principle, 
Rameau declared, undoubtedly existed. It was 
the invisible guide of the musician.’ This, 
— Is true of more than tonal relationships, 
~» 0 Matter how spiritually, how ideally, our art 
S$ conceived—for what composer of genius, as 
rt Scales the untrodden heights of the ideal, 
—_ not become conscious of some mysterious, 
rd com, that leads him onward, and 

im forgetful of the roughness of the 


er, page 6O).) 





way? It is the real ‘immortal beloved’ of 
Beethoven. The same idea we find expressed in 
the Euridice myth of the Greeks—Euridice follows 
her guide, but she is not permitted to see his face. 

All theorists—and their name is legion—who 
have explained harmony as arising from the sounds 
of the harmonic series, have doubtless been 
influenced by the fact that they were conscious, 
more or less vaguely—as, indeed, the majority of 
musicians are conscious—that these tonal relation- 
ships are not arbitrary, but are, as Tartini said, 
‘independent of the human will.’ What is more 
remarkable, however, is that not a few of those 
who have expressly rejected the harmonic series 
as a principle of harmony and of tonal relationship, 
have held a similar view. The most brilliant of 
these writers, Moritz Hauptmann, says : 

The notion of an artificial system of notes is a 
thoroughly worthless one. Musicians were not able 
to determine intervals and invent a system of notes, 
any more than grammarians to invent the words of 
the language in which they speak. . . . Of conventional 
determinations forchords . . . of arbitrary alterations, 
raisings and lowerings of the naturally-given degrees, 
although such phrases are often employed by otherwise 
intelligent people, there can be no mention when we 
proceed rationally. 


Hauptmann, certainly, is not prepared to go quite 
so far as Tartini. 

Not even Hauptmann, however, would claim 
that man created, or invented, the close tonal 
relationship existing between the two sounds that 
form the interval of the octave. Such a relation- 
ship was perceived by ancient peoples; it has been 
familiar for more than two thousand years; it 
remains unaltered at the present day. Our system 
of equal temperament leaves it severely alone. It 
retains the tonal purity it has received from Nature. 
How custom, however, dulls our perception of 
truth! So familiar to us is the consonance of the 
octave, that we forget the part it plays, and has 
always played, in musical practice. We speak of 
the mere repetition of a note an octave higher or 
lower, of mere octave doublings, and so forth. 
And yet this humble servant of the art of music, 
seldom accorded even a nod of recognition in high 
places, is really a wonderful acoustical phenomenon. 
Were it non-existent, the mind utterly fails to 
conceive any means whereby the multitude of 
different sounds in music—which is very consider- 
ably less than the number of possible musical 
sounds—could be, not merely classified, but 
utilised to any practical purpose, so that, by the 
use of only seven letters of the alphabet, each 
sound may be accurately named and distinguished. 

That it is possible to comprise all these sounds, 
in so far as their tonal meaning or significance is 
concerned, within the limits of a single octave, is 
indeed a remarkable circumstance. If such a 
tonal relationship could be destroyed, then 
practically the whole world of musical art would 
inevitably perish along with it. And if such a 
relationship was not invented, but discovered, 
if it represents something not artificial, but in a 
real sense natural, so with other tonal relationships 
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—the fifth, the fourth, the major and minor thirds | know as the ‘natural’ thirds and sixths. 


and sixths—on which harmony is based. 


These consonances, far from being of human/that harmony has its origin in the scale. 


invention, were actually present in Nature long| 
before man was aware of their existence. The 
human ear had first to be educated in order to 
perceive, appreciate, and understand them. And/| 
for this process long periods of time, stretching over | 
many centuries, were necessary. How the ear was | 
thus guided, how and whence the consonances had | 
their origin, must have constituted a considerable | 
mystery for these early musicians. Even in that} 
remote time, however, certain important facts re-| 
lating to them were discovered. Considerably | 
before the beginning of the Christian era, certain | 
Greek investigators discovered that the consonances 
of the octave, fifth, and fourth, which formed the 
basis of Greek music, corresponded with, or were | 
determined by, certain simple numerical ratios or| 
proportions. Thus the octave was determined by | 
the ratio 1:2, the fifth by 2:3, and the fourth| 
by 3:4. So that the consonances that formed | 
the basis of the music of the ancient world were | 
all determined by proportions arising from the} 
numerical series, 1, 2, 3, 4. This seems to be a 
rather striking circumstance, and for those early 
investigators doubtless a somewhat unexpected | 
result of their endeavours to ascertain the nature | 
of consonance. It may have suggested, and did | 
actually suggest to them that some connection} 
existed between musical intervals and the order | 
that exists in Nature. According to the famous 
Pythagorean theory of ‘the harmony of the 
spheres’—that idea expressed by Shakespeare in 
his magnificent tribute to music in “The Merchant 
of Venice’—it is harmonious numerical arrange- 
ment that makes the universe a cosmos. ‘The| 
soul itself is a harmony. Plato deals with this | 
question in his ‘Timeus.’ We may deny, 
of course, that either the ear or the soul is con- 
cerned with numbers, and insist that man freely 
chooses, from out a multitude of possible intervals, 
those best adapted to his esthetic requirements. 
The curious fact remains, however, that when man 
has finally discovered the intervals best adapted to 
his needs, when he has freely chosen, without any 
conscious dependence on natural law, the con- 
sonances he requires, it is found that they are all 
determined by a definite numerical series. All 
this, it may be objected, is a mere coincidence. 
Other coincidences of a similar kind are known to 
exist. We may waive the point for a moment, and 
proceed. 

The diatonic scales of the Greeks passed into 
the service of the early Church, and were in use, 
at least as respects their Pythagorean intonation, 
up to the time of the first rude beginnings of 
polyphonic music, about the end of the 9th century. 
During the course of the development of 
polyphony, the correctness of intonation of the 
Pythagorean thirds and sixths began to be called 
in question. Eventually these intervals—which 





| 
| 


were not consonances, and never have been appre- 





hended as such—had to give way to what we now 


i, 
Here js 
an interesting and awkward fact for those who hoid 
This 
new harmony could not have been derived from 
any scale, for there was no scale in existence jp 
which such a harmony was to be found. The 
direct result of the introduction of the natural 
thirds was that the time-honoured Pythagorean 
scales (scales that had been in existence for over 
a thousand years) had perforce to give way, and 
were succeeded by new scales derived from the 
new harmony. 

The major third, it was found, was accurately 
determined by the proportion 4:5, and the minor 
third by the proportion 5:6. The sixths arise 
from these intervals by inversion. ll the 
intervals that were employed in the polyphonic 
music of the time were derived from the perfect 
and imperfect consonances. In addition to the 
ancient whole-tone of the proportion 8:9, there 
now came into existence the lesser whole-tone, of 
the proportion 9:10. The former, as the Greeks 
themselves affirmed, arose as the difference of the 
perfect fourth and fifth, as at (a) ; the latter was 


now determined as the dillerence between the 
perfect fourth and minor third (4); while the 
diatonic semitone arose as the difference between 
the perfect fourth and major third (c). That is, 
the dissonant intervals were determined by the 
consonances, and arose from them. All the 
consonances then, that formed the basis of 
European music considerably earlier than the time 
of Palestrina, viz., the perfect, expressed by the 
series 1:2:3:4, and the imperfect, expressed by 
the series 4:5:6—all arose from the proportions 
expressed in the continued series 1:2:3:4:5:6 
The sixths, as already mentioned, arise as the 
inversions of the thirds. ‘Thus we have another 
coincidence similar to the above. .; 
But it is more remarkable; for this principle 
of the consonances not merely determines their 
proportions and their respective degrees of 
‘smoothness,’ it coincides with the order m 
which they arise in Nature, as well as the order in 
which the human ear was educated to appreciale 
them. It accords also with the development of 
harmony and harmonic music. In ancient Greek 
music the octave was frequently used to double 4 
melody. Not so the fourth or fifth. Aristotle, 0 
his ‘Musical Problems,’ asks why the octave 
alone is employed in magadising, as well as _ 
vocal music, and answers that these antiphonal 
degrees (octave sounds) appear to produce the 
effect, not of two separate sounds, but of a single 
sound. This, however, is not so in the case of ” 
fourth and fifth. These consonances are 0° 
used in a continued series, because the added 
melody is not the same as its companion. — In the 
diaphony of the octave the added sound is, $0 '0 
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speak, unpé ceived. 
sth or fourth this is not the case, for the interval 


; not identical. Throughout his ‘Problems’ 


| 
But at the distance of the! 


And so we find the ancient antiphony of the 
octave combined with the new, for here are present 
the intervals of the octave, fifth, and fourth. Some 


Anstotle makes it clear that he considers the|historians have dwelt on the ‘horrible effect’ 


sth and fourth, although consonant, to be much 
The reason, he 


gasation (Prob. 39). So that the first kind of 
diaphony, or may we say polyphony, was that at 
Ihe consonant nature of the fourth 


Janse before their consonance was appreciated to 
wch a degree as permitted of their inclusion in a 
sew kind of diaphony. 

Up to the end of the 9th century the octave 
daphony of the 


Greeks : 


mas constantly in use, and necessarily so whenever 
‘sand men sang together the plainsong of the 
turch. But now there arose a new kind of 
japhony, the essential feature of which was the 
employment of those intervals that Aristotle had 
madered to be unsuitable for diaphony—the 

If in the Greek diaphony we 
id a parallel succession of octaves, in the 
new diaphony, the so-called Organum, we find a 
parallel succession of fourths: 


the oldest kind of organum, of which examples 
ae given in the treatise “Musica Euchiriadis,’ 
weribed to Hucbald, is a fourth organum. Of an 
ndependent fifth organum the treatise makes no 
nention. ‘This importance assigned to the fourth, 
ther than to the fifth, in the ancient world, is a 
‘omewhat extraordinary, and, to us, a puzzling 
‘cumstance. Descartes, in his little treatise 
ompendium Musicae’ (1618), described the 
‘ourth as the ‘shadow’ of the fifth, and it was this 
‘adow, or reflection, that appears to have 
upressed itself on early peoples. The matter is 
‘some consequence for the proper understanding 

harmony—even of modern harmony. It 
‘confirms what has been already said as to the 
‘gue Manner in which the consonances were first 
understood. 

Subsequently a fifth organum actually did make 
S appearance, but in a secondary way, as an 
Ishoot of the fourth organum. The lower 
‘ice was doubled an octave higher, thus : 


produced by such a parallel succession of perfect 
consonances, and speculated as to whether it 
was actually employed in practice. There is no 
reason, however, to doubt it, nor to doubt 
Hucbald’s assurance that he found these con- 
secutive fifths and octaves to be most sweet and 
pleasant to the ear. 

There now begins a new epoch in musical 
history. It was on this frail bark of the organum 
that early adventurers set out to explore the 
unknown world of polyphonic music. Before long 
the rigid parallelism gave way to other kinds of 
motion. Other inter:als were introduced. An 
old French treatise, ‘Quiconques veut deschanter,’ 
dating from about the 12th century, gives various 
directions for obtaining a good descant. It 
begins: ‘Whoever wishes to descant must first 
of all understand what is a fifth, and what js an 
octave.’ And one of its directions is as follows : 
‘Whenever the cantus descends (by step), we must 
proceed in fifths with the cantus, until the final is 
reached, above which we must place the octave’ 

=| 

It should be observed that the fifth has now 
displaced the fourth in the esteem of musicians. 
The fifth, however, is not yet considered to be a 
suitable interval for the final, and must give way 
to the octave at the close. ‘The process is in all 
respects the same as that which obtained later 
when thirds and sixths were used in polyphonic 
music. The third was not adm tted at the final 
cadence, but had to give way to the fifth. 

This, however, is not the end of the strange and 
eventful history of the gradual appreciation of the 
consonances, of the manner in which the ear was 
slowly educated to perceive and understand the 
tonal relationships that define them. The next 
step, and this was brought about before many more 
centuries had elapsed, was the introduction of the 
natural thirds. And the appreciation of these 
consonances was signalled, strangely enough, by 
another kind of parallel succession similar to that 
of the ancient antiphony of the octave, and of the 
old organum. This was the so-called fau.x-dourdon, 
which appeared thus: 


eS —3 Z - - - &e 


although it was not so performed, the lower note, 
as every one knows, being sung an octave higher, 
resulting in a series of parallel thirds and sixths. 


(To de continued.) 





The centenary of Ouseley’s birth was celebrated at St. Bees 
Priory Church on August 12, Mr. F. J. Livesey gave 
a recital of Ouseley’s organ music, and on the following 
Sunday all the music at morning and evening services (with 
the exception of the Tallis Responses) was by Ouseley, 


=|three of his anthems being sung, including the eight-part 


* Great is the Lord.’ 
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IS BROADCASTING A DISASTER ? 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


Any attempt at this time to stem the progress 
and the popularity of broadcasting would be as 
futile as Dame Partington’s attempt to keep back 
the ocean with her broom. Broadcasting has 
come to stay; it will stay, let us hope, to 
be vastly improved. Any _ suggestion that 
improvement is possible must not be taken 
as unfriendliness or even as unduly critical. 
But it has to be admitted that in some 
definitely musical circles there is a great deal of 
distinct unfriendliness towards the process, and a 
greater amount of unsparing criticism. Quite 
recently, a composer of recognised artistic gift 
expressed to me his opinion that ‘ Wireless is one 
of the most disastrous innovations of our time, 
used as it now is as a means of recreation.’ This 
opinion, though extreme, is not an isolated one ; 
but attention must be paid to the qualification, 
‘used as it now is.’ This suggests that wireless 
might be a boon, but is not. Some little con- 
sideration of this point may be worth while. 

There are two especial aspects of wireless to be 
remembered ; first, the medium of conveyance, 
and secondly the choice of programme. At 
present broadcasting has to depend on the 
comparatively limited resources of a science still 
in its infancy ; it is here that we may hopefully and 
justifiably look for continual definite improvement. 
Experience will widen knowledge and develop skill ; 
mechanism and method will advance. Some 
partial if not complete remedy will be found for 
the frequent annoyance of atmospheric and other 
interferences. We have all at times had to lay 
aside the head-phones in disgust or in despair, 
because of the hoots and shrieks, groanings, hisses, 
and gurglings that proceeded from them. We 
have had to close our ears or fly in horror from 
discordances of the loud-speaker. We have been 
told that a _ thunder-laden atmosphere was 
interfering—that the Morse messages of constant 
telegraphic communications were intruding—that 
novices Or perverse persons were juggling with 
their instruments to the detriment of our own 
results. All this, while not greatly comforting, 
was an explanation; and it is an explanation that 
should become less needful as time goes on. We 
may escape both from the atmospherics and from 
the mad manipulations of the unskilful or 
experimental operator. Such an escape is not 
merely possible ; it is almost certain. 

But apart from these, which we may consider the 
temporary accidents of the process, wireless is far 
from perfect in its conveyance of music. It is 
often admirable with lectures and speeches; and 
it can transmit the applause at the conclusion 
of a performance tolerably distinctly. Its time- 
signals enable us to set our watches correctly ; and 


its news-bulletins give us overnight information for 
which we should otherwise have to wait till the 
morning newspaper. 


lo do this is a service of 






grateful. But when we listen to music, have 
we equal cause for gratitude? Whatever may be 
the result with songs and light pieces, do we find 
the rich fullness of an orchestra well conveyed? 
Do we get the balance, the proportion? To speak 
candidly, is not the result often less satisfying than 
that of a good gramophone record ? 
Differing answers may be given to these questions, 
Some listeners appear to be quice satisfied ; and in 
any case it is possible that deficiencies of which 
some of us complain may be among those short. 
comings that time and experience will remove. 
We may nurse this as a consoling and not too 
fanciful hope. 
There remains the choice of programmes, 
Here, if there is any fault to be found, an 
immediate remedy is possible. But we have to 
remember that broadcasting is a financial concern, 
and its operations are largely influenced by the 
tastes of subscribers. On the general and non. 
musical side the provision appears sensible and 
satisfactory. Lectures, addresses, entertainments, 
are usually excellent—pithy, concise, of wide and 
immediate appeal. The religious programmes of 
Sunday night deserve the warmest approval, and 
are very widely appreciated. Popular desire seems 
here almost unanimous, and it is a very healthy, 
gratifying sign. But a large portion of all the 
programmes is entirely musical; and it is here 
that we may feel more doubtful of results. Jaz 
tunes and ragtime are overdone ; what we may 
call ‘ picture-house music’ (of the lower sort) very 
largely prevails; and the few good pieces that are 
given come in juxtaposition with trash. An hour 
or so of continuous classical music is not 
popular; listeners are bored, and remembering 
their general lack of musical culture we cannot 
be surprised. It would not be fair to expect any- 
thing else. It would also not be fair to enforce 
the best music on those who do not want it; it 
would disgust rather than educate them. Education 
in musical tast- is a very gradual affair, and a 
majority will never be susceptible to it. These 
points must be recognised, together with the 
dominant factor, which is simply financial. The 
larger number of subscribers have to be com 
sidered ; the few must rigidly and discreetly select 
their listenings-in, or wireless can have no value 
for them. 
To say that wireless as now practised is an actual 
disaster is no doubt an assertion that needs much 
qualifying. That it is exercising a disastrous effect 
on some aspects of the music-trade, that it 's 
giving a bad time to many composers and per 


formers, cannot be denied. Concerts a 
notably fewer, the once fashionable musical 
evening is almost a thing of the pas 
Those who once bought songs and pieces 


and listened tolerantly to their friends because 
they knew their own time would come, now 
sit with the headphones or listen to the loud: 
speaker. It is probable that they hear something 
better than their own performances would be; but 
in the meantime music-publishers are bewailing 
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—— 
that there is no demand; concerts are badly 
attended ; the professional is no longer wanted for 
athomes and garden parties: the amateur finds 
no one to listen. The few who are called on by 
the broadcasting stations find their reward ; but 
the profession generally is very hard hit. Its bitter 
resentment of wireless popularity is very similar to 
he feeling of stage-professionals when cinemas 
began to be in vogue. On the highest artistic 
sound we need have no fear ; true art lives, and 
sitsown reward. Butin the matter of those who 
must make a livelihood, there has undoubtedly 
been disaster. It was inevitable. Things find 
their level in time ; we must take wireless as an 
stablished fact, be thankful for the some really 
good things that it gives us, trusting that ulti- 
mately it may stimulate instead of killing per- 
formance, elevate instead of vitiating popular 


taste. 


REFLECTIONS ON 
INSTRUCTION 
By I. PHILipe 


wt the Conservatoire, l’arts.) 


SOME 


I. 


\lmost every day we are brought face to face| 


with some new system of pianoforte instruction, 
th ever more complex modes of practising and 
playing. One teacher insists on extended arms, 
mother approves of rolling the shoulders to and 
fo, a third of contortions of various kinds, 
vhile a fourth supplies a mathematical solution 
for every difticulty—all being explained at length 

n big volumes, with examples given to support 
each method in turn. ‘These examples, however, 
are generally chosen from the great artists, who 
tad never had the faintest knowledge of the 
more or less irregular and strange systems that 
ave been invented. Such names are mentioned 
as those of Liszt, Rubinstein, Tausig, Busoni, 
Rosenthal, Paderewski. Reproductions of their 
hands and arms are given; critics vie with each 
other in discussing their muscular strength. 

And yet these very masters have worked in 
accordance with the oldest and simplest of prin- 
iples, rejecting quite naturally whatsoever they 
‘ound to be false in any method. Besides, these 
old systems—despised though they may be—have 
‘nvariably given the most interesting results, for 
there is but one way of playing the pianoforte, 
*, to play well. Are past systems opposed to 
those of the present-day if we include all the best 
elements of these latter ? If so, how are we to 
a the marvellous execution of, ¢g., a 

opin, a Rubinstein, or a Planté, who knew 
nothing of modern inventions? Were not Liszt 
and Rubinstein, Tausig and Delaborde, in 
possession of the requisite qualities of strength, 
rapidity, and lightness of touch ? What could be 
re amazing than the suppleness, the freedom 
" Movement, of a Busoni? Did they acquire 


PIANOFORTE | 


their art by so-called.novel methods? Where are 
the adepts of our modern systems who can vie with 
these masters ? 

Again, is it imagined that modern music is more 
exacting than the music of bygone times? Here, 
too, the examples quoted are always taken from 
instruction books more than half a century old. 
The technique of the most complicated modern 
works does not necessarily call for new pianistic 
systems, in spite of new forms and new harmonic 
research work. A Chopin and a Liszt also had 
to invent and re-form everything, to find means of 
solving quite new technical problems. Can it 
really be imagined that tonal scales or polytonal 
compositions offer insurmountable difficulties to 
those pianists who master the studies and tran- 
scriptions of Chopin, Liszt, or Busoni ? 

That which is new is the method of work, which 
is more concise, more deliberate and practical. 
| Pure technique is nothing but a means. Life is 
short, and the pianist’s répertoire is of vast range. 
Consequently a fine technique must be acquired, 
one that will enable him to overcome every 
| difficulty in the shortest time possible. - After 
| reading the hundreds of pages of such books as 
‘those mentioned above, one has made no more 
| progress than at the start. 

The art of pianoforte playing is not made up of 
more or less ridiculous gestures. Any ordinarily 
intelligent and gifted pianist will always, and 
without any help, make the right movement for 
playing freely and obtaining just the effect he 
desires to produce. 

Insistence should be laid on 
intelligent, slow, and painstaking. The student 
should work with concentrated will. Every day 
some little detail of technique must be improved ; 
every day, some slight progress must be felt. 
Suddenly this accumulation of slight improvements 
is found to be a big leap ahead. ‘Tone is developed 
and strengthened, execution becomes more musical 
because the player is more capable of solving the 
technical problems ever appearing in the works 
of the great masters. We must listen to ourselves, 
judge ourselves, make incessant correction. This 
is the secret, and certainly there is nothing new in 
it. Georges Mathias, my own eminent professor, 
whose technique was truly miraculous, was wont to 
add this piece of advice : ‘Listen to yourself with 
another’s ears.’ 





effort that is 


II. 


The quality most appreciated in a player is 
expression, a precious faculty inherent in our 


very organism. Unless we are naturally sensi- 
tive, no one can ever teach us to interpret 
feelings and emotions with the right expression 
Nor must expression be confused with sentiment- 
ality or with mannerism. Nature and simplicity 
invariably prove more effective than affectation, 
the parody of feeling. 

There exists a mysterious link between the 
performer and the listening public. Possibly some 
uneducated audiences will appreciate a virtuoso who, 
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under the deplorable pretext of producing a greater 
effect, indulges in eccentricities of style, parodying, 
as above stated, genuine and noble expression by 
frequently grotesque exaggerations and gestures. 
But when those who really love music listen to such 
an interpretation, the performer will find that he 
can no longer make his effect. Take an artist 
with a truly musical soul, who is obedient to his 
own impressions, and can be tender or simple, 
naive or passionate, animated or pathetic—such 
an artist as Anton Rubinstein in the past and 
Paderewski at the present — and any public, 
whether cultured or uncultured, will come under 
the spell. 

But indeed my examples are badly chosen, for 
we do not find a Rubinstein or a Paderewski seated 
at every pianoforte, and genius divines everything. 
Fortunately certain other artists, capable of earnest 
reflection, can fathom a composer’s intentions and 
interpret him simply and naturally. ‘There are 
but few of them, whereas the number of those 
who delight in distorting everything by their bad 
taste is legion. 

In these days, it is an insult to offer advice. 
The youngest pianists are great innovators, creators 
of schools! ‘Talent may be acquired by work; 
but talent is not in question. They think they 
possess genius, and that work can but thwart it. 


(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell.) 


Hd Libitum 


By ‘Feste’ 


In a letter which appears on page 833 of this 
Mr. E. W. Organ jumps me with those 
music chiefly by the name on the 
He says: 


issue, 
who 
title-page. 


judge 


When I think of some of the dreary classics, which 
only misplaced worship to great names keeps alive, 
then I say, ‘ Poor “* Feste” !’ and my sympathy goes 
out to him in his warped imagination. 

If Mr. Organ had found sufficient patience to read 
this monthly article of mine fairly regularly during 
the past few years, he would know that my attitude 
is exactly opposite. Time and again I have 
groused at the over-frequent performance of the 
feebler works of the classical composers. I have 
even got into hot water as a result, some of my best 
friends calling me ~ Philistine,’ and one peeved 
reader in Ireland going so far as to threaten me 


with assault and battery because of my views on| 


some of Beethoven’s worst lapses. An enthusiastic 
Bachite, I have incurred similar disgrace by trying 
to show that certain of John Sebastian’s organ 
works might well be dropped from the repertory 
in favour of better and neglected music by other 
And I was accused of a terrible fall 
when, instead of joining in the 


composers. 
from grace 


cheers over the feat of a recitalist who played all 
Bach’s organ works from memory, I pointed out 
that in doing so he had wasted his own and his 











es, 
hearers’ time over some that were not worth 
playing. So I can assure Mr. Organ that a 
withers are unwrung. , 


But I welcome his letter, because it gives me 
a peg on which to hang a few more remarks 
on snobbery in music. At the beginning of the 
post-war period (in my absent-minded way I hag 
almost called it peace) there were signs that 
musicians intended to think for themselves, and 
to judge music strictly on its merits, refusing to 
be nose-led by cults, booms, and propaganda, 
But time has shown that in the mass they are as 
bad as ever. Only the directions have changed, 
Many of us are as snobbish over Holst and 
Vaughan Williams as our fathers were over a 
German classic; as sheep-like over Byrd as the 
Victorians were over Handel and Mendelssohn 
And the same holds good all round. What piano 
forte recitalist would dare to drop one of the usual 
names in his programme (Bach-Liszt, Brahms. 
Chopin, Schumann, Debussy) in favour of, 
say, Mendelssohn, Henselt, Dvorak, Raff, or Grieg? 
Yet it would not be difficult to make sever 
groups of delightful pieces by these neglected 
composers. ‘The recital audience knows nothing 
of Henselt, for instance, beyond his ‘Si oiseay 
jétais.’ His Studies can hold their own beside 
all but the very pick of Chopin’s, yet is there 
a pianist bold enough to play a group of the 
best of them in preference to a group of the 
least striking of Chopin’s? Vocal recitalists 
are as bad. Grieg, for example, wrote manj 
beautiful songs, but how often do we hear 
them? ‘The fact is, these composers are not 
in fashion at the moment. When their turn comes 
we shall probably have a surfeit of them, just as 
we have long had a good deal too much of certain 
works by Liszt and Chopin, and of the Tausig 
Liszt-Busoni arrangements of a few of Bach’ 
organ works. 


Similarly, Ehzabethan music is being fatally 
overdone. In saying this, I risk being accused of 
lacking in appreciation of that splendid school, so 
I hasten to add that over a long period during 
which various choral societies kindly allowed me 
to conduct them, madrigals by Gibbons, Morley, 
Weelkes, and others had a due share in our prt 
grammes. That is to say, we did a few, mixing 
them with modern music in such a way that both 
types gained by the contrast; and we made our 
selection critically, choosing them because the} 
were fine things, not because they were Elizabethan 
or Tudor. Well do I remember the impression 
made on a little Kennington choral society 


| Gibbons’s ‘ What is our life?’—so much so that 


we had to include it in our list for the following 
season. As that was about twenty years @&° 
readers can understand our smiling at the [us 
being made over this work in some exalted 
quarters to-day. If a little choir of middle-class 
and working folk in South-East London - 
easily obtain copies in those far-ofl days, 
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_ 
sing it t their own and their _audience’s 
enjoyment, what hindered the big-wigs in 
choralism from doing the same_ thing? 
Nothing but the fact that the fashion of the 
moment lay in other directions. (I fancy our 


crack a cappella choirs were just then very busy 


sith Cornelius, Hegar, and Reger.) Of course | 
ye ate all grateful to those who are making the | 
shole of the Elizabethan output accessible, | 
but there are plenty of signs that owing to} 


the lack of discrimination in the choice of items 
for public performance (and especially as test- 


pieces in competition festivals) the revival will| 


be followed by a bad slump. 1 have heard 
and seen small country choirs and audiences at 
competitions bored beyond disguise by madrigals 


and motets that obviously owed their choice} 


to their having been written in the time of 


Eliza. It would have been easy to find better | 


orks by (hold tight!) some early Victorian 
composers, but the composers’ names were of 


course a fatal bar. Such a perfect little piece of | 


simple a cappe//a music as Ouseley’s ‘How goodly 
are thy tents,’ for example, would be taboo among 
the musical élite of to-day. One could readily 
make a list of similar good things that are sniffed at 
merely because their composers were born in the 


wrong reign. ‘The fact is, we have reached a stage | 
when an Elizabethan crudity (or even dullness) | 


s preferred to the beauty of a later and less 


saw in last month’s AZusica/ Times correspondence 


popularise good music if for a few years we merely 
marked time with our propaganda on behalf of 
the great composers, and made a point of giving 
a show to the best of that mass of excellent and 
attractive music that lies between the classics and 
the frankly popular. There must be hosts of 
good things that are at present killed from above 
and below—from above by the classics, from 
below by the “ Monastery Garden’ type of thing. 
And killed they will remain until we shed our 
snobbishness, and realise that a second-grade 
composer at his best may easily rise a good bit 
above a first-grade composer at his worst. 


What zs snobbery, by the way? I find myself 
wondering when ‘Sinjon Wood,’ in J/usica/ 
Opinion, discussing Mr. Holbrooke’s recent book, 
says, To criticise it for alleged slack grammar, 
like a writer in the J/usica/ Times does, is useless 
snobbery.’ Why alleged? Surely the examples 
given were proof enough. And why should not a 
book be criticised on its literary style? Does 
‘Sinjon Wood’ think it snobbish to criticise a 


| musical work or performance on its technical side ? 
| Similarly, Mr. Sydney Grew, in Zhe J/usica/l 


Standard, is very much shocked at Mr. Ernest 
Newman’s Sunday Times article on the book. 
But surely both these Holbrookians miss the point. 
If Josef (or does it happen to be Joseph just 


| now ?) writes a book and leads off by asserting in 
fashionable period. (Apropos of Ouseley, we | 


columns how that fine musician and benefactor to | 


mn wee 
the art was recently dismissed as a_ sticky square- 


toes’ by a writer who, as musician and scholar, was | 


not fit to black his boots.) 


so many words that the writers on music don’t 
know their job, he must not be pained, or even 
surprised, if they retaliate by pointing out that 
Joseph (or Josef) is even less qualified than them- 
selves. There is nothing snobbish or unfair in 


|their doing so. I believe Mr. Holbrooke is so 


fond of fighting that he is not likely to complain 


There is a similarly blind worship of Mozart} if his opponents refuse to turn the other cheek. 
today. Recently a devotee told us that Mozart! In which case, Messrs. ‘Sinjon Wood’ and Grew 
was the most inspired of all the composers, and | needn’t be pained on his behalf 


that every note he wrote was pure gold—a lyrical | 
fight that seems to have overlooked the tinkling 
pianoforte sonatas (only a few of which are worth 
playing to-day) and the boring cadenzas and repeti- 
tions and complacent padding of the weaker of the 
concertos. \We are told, too, that all his brighter 
works are the champagne of music.’ This is 
tue of the best of it, but some of us are so 
carried away by the name on the bottle that we 
fail to distinguish whether the brew is champagne | 
or merely aerated water. Had it been labelled | 
Sussmayer or Dittersdorf. . . . There is a stack | 





of music by Mozart—choral, operatic, orchestral, | 


| Prelude on ‘ Sleepers, wake ’ J. S. Bach 


Arranjed for the organ by the composer himself from 
a movement in I of the church cantatas. It is sup- 
posed that Bach had in mind the parable of the foolish 
virjins, and that the beautiful melody given to the ryt 
hand, described by Walford Davies as one of the most 
spacius melodies in music, is intended to typify worldly 
pleasures which allured the virjins from watching for 
the bridegroom. In sterner tones, the frases of the 
chorale ‘ Sleepers, awake; a voice is calling’ ar herd, 
sometimes interrupting, sometimes blending with the 
more seductiv theme. 


When I read the above on a recital programme 


and pianoforte—that would have been shelved | sent me from a correspondent in America, I gave 
long ago had it been signed by a_third-rate| the compositor the chief credit. A second glance, 
composer of his day. When it 7s shelved, Mozart’s | however, showed in the top corner the words : 
reputation will be the more secure. We can| ‘Simpler Spelling.’ So I was not surprised to 
hardly have too many hearings of the works|read that another work was ful of caracter and 
Written in his inspired moments, whereas repeated | orijinality, that Bocllmann died at a very erly 


performances of those that were merely the|aje, that a certain work was of an eflectiv tipe, and 
glib jottings of his ‘off’ days can only be|so forth. But why call the spelling simple’: 


? 


given at the cost of his fame in the long run, and | There can be no real simplicity without con- 
by neglecting better work by other composers. I/| sistency, so this reformer shud have the curij of 
honestly believe that we should do much to| his opinyuns, and go the hole hog with parabul, 
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* butiful,’ ‘plezures,’ “theem,’ &c. However, he| He ranges from gloom to hope: 3 
wil probibly hav no more than 1 or 2 disipuls, for Jazz is doomed to die, so I do not worry about it, fee 
it is rely a trubil to spel in his cranky way. It except in the damage it does before it dies. and 
may be Nu Speling, but it is not simpul. Music as we know it is a dying art. It has lived for oft 
less than four hundred years. It is now dying out at tne 
the top. 135. 
Apropos of organ music, what was Dr. _ But we need not feel badly about the future of music H 
Macpherson’s Bach solo on the opening night of| in this country, ... So let us be optimistic, and of J 
the ‘Proms’? One paper gave the Passacaglia| hope that the present slump is only temporary, and will woul 
ond Wenue: noe “et S Wee | be followed by a tidal wave of musical renaissance in Wall 
ang Fugue ; another the monumental Fugue IN| America. With all the financial resources at our Mi 
B minor’ ; and a third credited the player with} command we can make America the greatest musical she f 
‘a stately and vigorous performance of the Fugue| country in the world in the near future. oubl 
in D.’ On the face of things, it doesn’t seem But this hopeful reference to America’s Coll 
very hard to distinguish between a Passacaglia, a| financial resources’ doesn’t square with his Fr 
Fugue in B minor, and one of a totally different | statement eisewhere : with 
character in D. : © Yet why this poverty of music in the richest country ‘pare 
; ; | in the world? The question itself contains its own 2acri 
Che following advertisements, which appeared| answer. We are too rich, and it is our very prosperity eight 
in an American journal, 7%e Bi//-doard, are quoted | that stands in the way of our musical development. at C 
Te anefi , , 23 - - : appe: 
— = the benefit of readers who may wish for Well, that is a form of trouble that may easily be - 
a . put right. If a little more consideration for this ‘Tall 
2 — Dance sea 1 ag se —— |country in the matter of War debts will help on rema 
wishes change. an read and fake. Play hot rhythm | ae . ae . . , “we 
at all times, Doa little singing and can take red hot | Americ ss oa by reducing those impeding _ 
horus on kezoo. Box XX. | riches we on this side are ready to co-operate. wrong 
College Trombonist.—Aug. 7 to Labor Day. Sweet, - -. 
sock breaks and choruses. Young, Tuxedo. N.L., | , Lice 
Bloomington, Ind. NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS S 
Dance Drummer at Liberty—Six years’ experience. By W. H. GRaTTaN FLoop re 
Have good outfit. Only reliable orchestras considered. t 
Young, single, tuxedo. Cut the stuff. C. T., Caddo XI.—THOMAS TALLIS 







Gap, Ark. 
Drummer, Tymps, Xylophone, Double trumpet and 





So much has been written of Tallis, and so ample 





















sing blues plenty. Read anything, fake plenty sock ; are the biographical data, that it would appear r 
age 23; union; so anywhere. Have run own vaude- superfluous to include him in the present series aa 
— band. I con't misrepresent. L. B., Calmar, | Nevertheless, for the sake of those who are interested 
owa. |. ren 
}in later Tudor composers, and would wish that a nett} 
I began to make a translation, but fell badly at! short sketch of this ‘Father of English Cathedral ver th 
‘sock breaks,’ and gave it up. Music’ should not be omitted, I have yielded to the ie adk 
ones suggestion of many valued friends, as in the case of Byrd, 
We have lately heard so much concerning| the preceding article on Tye, merely premising that jj & 10% 
America’s wonderful orchestras and huge|¢xcellent accounts of Tallis will be found in Dr. ae 
audi . Ernest Walker’s ‘History of Music in England,’ and on ear' 
audiences that we — = = be misled aS tO| in Mr. Henry Davey’s ‘History of English Music; me tur 
America’s real position in the musical world.| 4; well as in the second edition of the indispensable ompos 
Mr. Henry T. Finck utters some home truths! ‘Grove.’ us deli 
in an interview headed ‘American Music| Thomas Tallis was born about the year 1510, and ar of 
Approaches its Waterloo.’ Here are a few of|was probably a chorister of St. Paul's or of the Siecle, 
them : Chapel Royal. He was organist of Waltham Abbey iedin: 
Musically, America is still an infant. . . . It is from 1532 to 1540, and at the dissolution of the aad 
humiliating to admit that for a nation of a hundred monasteries was given a solatium of * 208. for 5 apd 
million persons, spending more for music than any other wages, and 20s. for reward.’ Almost immediately =e 
nation on the face of the earth, we have only one noted his services were secured for the Chapel Royal, e bu 
composer for the pianoforte [MacDowell]. And yet we of which he was a Gentleman from 1540 till il 
make the best pianofortes in the world—but not decent his death, and it is fortunate that he brought with 





























music for them. |him from Waltham Abbey the valuable theoretical ts), 
Mr. Finck holds that radio and ‘jazz’ are the| treatises now known in the British Museum as the — 
‘last straws’ in music’s undoing: Lansdowne MS. 763, bearing his autograph, ‘ Thomas reator 
The radio is ushering in a new musical age—the | Fallys.’ We are safe in dating some rab It hi 
destruction of music in America. It is degrading and | finest works to the years 1540-59, and he had man} omposi 
disgracing music, The better music is impossible on | brilliant pupils, including Byrd and Preston. ose f 
the radio, The phenomenal growth of the radio isdue | Mr. Henry Davey tells us that ‘ we hear no more eat 
to the fact that a great many European artists are being | of Tallis [after 1540] till 1557, when Queen Mary — cm 
driven to our shores on account of economic pressure, | granted him, together with Thomas [an error for sate 
and also because the radio enables people to listen to | Richard] Bowyer, Master of the Children, a lease for aa - 
pom at home without paying for it. Heaven only | twenty-one years of the Manor of Minster-in-Thanet, inpinals 
snows where we are being led by this radio craze! | 1 faa bi . he 1i yf those who Painson 
And as for jazz, it makes me sick to think of it. We but —_— = = nome & Ge Se » VIII n 1562 
have very few creators here—and the cacophonists are | received livery at the Funeral of Hesry. f advance, 
doing their worst to destroy what little interest there is | (February 16, 1547) and at the Coronation “ SUppos 
in serious music. | Edward VI. (February 10, 1547). He received his a 
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jee as Gentleman of the Chapel in 1552 (Stowe 571), 
and he was seventh in seniority among the Gentlemen 
of the Chapel Royal (Thomas Byrd being fourth) at 
the Coronat on of Queen Mary, on September 17, 


written nothing but his ‘ Lamentations 
especially that for Holy Thursday) he 
vould deserve immortal praise ; and Dr. Ernest 
Walker alludes to his ‘astonishing seven-part 
\iserere’ canon, and his wonderful four de force, 
the forty-part Motet, *Spem in aliam non habui’ (first 
blished by my friend Dr. A. H. Mann, of King’s 
Col lege, Cam bridge, in 1888). 

From 1570 to 1585 Tallis was conjoint organist, 
sith Byrd, of the Chapel Royal, and in 1575 the two 
‘parents of British music’ published their ‘ Cantiones 
Sacrae,’ sixteen compositions being by Tallis, and 
eighteen by Byrd. Ina MS. copy of these Motets 
at Christ Church, Oxford, the following entries 
appear: ‘Talis es et tantus Tallisi musicus, ut si 
fata sene auferrent, musica muta foret’; and also 
‘Tallisius magno dignus honore senex.’ It is 
remarkable that the best of Tallis’s ‘Cantiones’ were 
fterwards adapted to English words, and hence a 
song opinion has been perpetuated that Tallis 
belonged to the Anglican Church. In reality, as 
Sir Richard Terry writes : 


‘iad Tall 
Jeremias 


So far from Tallis being considered the founder of 
e Anglican School of Music, he would be more 
properly described as one of the last of the Catholic 
omposers . . the bulk of his music was written 

t the Catholic Liturgy; and the greater part of his 
Eglish compositions are adaptations by other and later 
ands of the Catholic works, a meagre residuum being 
that he ever contributed specifically to the Anglican 
service. (‘Catholic Church Music,’ p. 187.) 


efly, the preponderance of Tallis’s Latin services 
ver the few English examples can only connote that 

adhered to the ancient faith, like his collaborator 

Byrd, while most of his ‘ English’ Anthems are later 
adaptations. As to the latter, Sir Richard follows the 
ft-quoted statement that Tallis’s ‘All people that 
on earth do dwell’ was written for Anglican use ; but 
the tune is of pre-Reformation origin (it was not 

mposed by Bourgeois, as Bishop Frere would have 
sbelieve), and is an adaptation of an old French 
ar of the 15th century (‘Chansons du XV' 
ecle,’ Paris, 1875). It is well to add that Tallis’s | 

rdinal’ is an adaptation of an English Christmas | 
carol of the 14th or 15th century, ‘Thys ender 
nygth, as admitted by Bishop Frere. 

In particular the following fine English anthems 
re but adaptations from Tallis’s Latin Motets : | 
lcall and cry’ (O sacrum convivium ), ‘ Blessed be | 
Thy Name’ and ‘ Great and marvellous’ (J/ihi autem | 

is), “With all our hearts’ (.Sa/vator mundi ), | 
‘Discomfit them, O Lord’ and ‘Wipe away’ 
listerge Domine), ‘Come, Holy Ghost’ (Veni | 
-reator ), 

It has been repeated ad mauseam that Tallis 
omposed no secular music. Doubtless this error | 
rose from Hawkins’s statement, but we have at| 
fast two specimens of his songs, viz., the four- 
part songs, ‘Like as the doleful dove’ and ‘Fond | 
outh is a bubble.’ He also wrote for the organ and | 


“ . “ 
finals, as well as for the lute. His two figured | t 
Painsongs, 





1502 and 1564, are goodly specimens of the 
“vanced state of virginal technique, and are| 
‘upposed to have inspired Cabezon (who visited 


-ondon in 15 in that direction. 
Cc 


C 


Five anthems by Tallis were included in Day’s 
‘Certaine Notes’ in 1560, two of them being re- 
printed in Day’s ‘ Whole Book of Psalmes,’ in 1563, 
and the whole five included in ‘ Morning and Evening 
Prayer’ (1565). Nine of his tunes are included in 
Archbishop Parker's Psalter (1567), while ten of his 
Motets are in ‘Cantiones Sacrae’ (1575). But it is 
also well to note that among composers in the 
Bodleian Library MS., Mus. Sch. e 420-2, as pointed 
out by the Rev. Dr. Fellowes (‘ William Byrd,’ Oxford 
University Press, 1923), are services by Tallis, 
Causton, Heath, Shepherd, Johnson, and Ockland, 
The date of this MS., which is in the autograph of 
Taverner—according to the Rev. Anselm Hughes—is 
almost certainly 1548, and it contains ten anonymous 
Masses (English), four Settings of Magnificat, three 
of Nunc Dimittis, and a Prayer for King Edward VI. 
Prefixed to the printed copy of ‘ Cantiones Sacrae’ 
(1575) are commendatory Latin verses by Richard 
Mulcaster and Ferdinando Richardson, and a short 
anonymous one, with a short Latin poem, by Tallis 
and Byrd. 

In 1577 Tallis described himself as ‘ aged,’ and as 
‘having served the Queen and her ancestors almost 
forty years’; and on June 27, 1577, Elizabeth 
ordered that lands to the value of £ £30 a year’should 
be bestowed on ‘Tallis and Byrd (Hatfield MSS., 
vol. il.). Eight years later the great composer 
passed away, on November 23, 1585, and was buried 
in Greenwich Parish Church. There was an epitaph 
engraved on a brass plate in a monument before the 
altar rails of the church, and, though the church was 
pulled down in the 18th century and all trace of the 
brass plate lost, the wording was printed in Strype’s 
continuation of Stowe’s ‘ Survey of London,’ and is 
here reproduced : 


Enterred here doth ly a worthy wight, 

Who for long tyme in musick bore the bell ; 
His name to shew was Thomas Tallis hyght, 
In honest vertuous lyff he dyd excell. 


He served long tyme in Chappel with grete prayse, 
Fouer sovereygnes reignes (a thing not often seene), 
I mean King Henry and Prince Edward’s dayes, 
Queen Marie and Elizabeth our Quene. 


He maryed was, though children he had none, 
And lyv’d in love full three and thirty yeres. 
With loyal spouse, whose name yclept was Jone, 
Who here entomb’d, him company now bears. 


As he dyd lyve, so also dyd he dy, 

In myld and quyet sort, O happy man, 

To God ful oft for mercy dyd he cry, 
Wherefore he lyves, let Death do what he can. 

The well-known portrait of Tallis was engraved by 
* van der Gucht for Nicholas Haym, who had 
| intended to include it as an illustration in a projected 
‘History of Music,’ in 1726. 


aDusic in the ¢ Foreign Press 


SCHUMANN’'S INNER LIFI 
a French book published under this 


Pitrou), Jean Chantavoine 


Reviewing 
itle (its author is Robert 


‘Felix namque,’ for the virginals, written | writes in the Courrier Musical, July | 


M. Pitrou’s plan is interesting, but only partly 
carried out. The main point—the close relationship 
between Schumann’s life and his music, and more 
especially between his nature and his musical style— 
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remains almost untouched. When an attempt is made 
to study Schumann’s psychology, a first problem will 
be to determine the nature of Schumann’s disease : not 
merely to label it, but in order to study its chief 
symptom, the dual personality which Schumann 
developed under its influence. This duality, although 
it asserted itself chiefly during periods of crisis, is an 
almost constant feature of Schumann’s life. We see 
Schumann, as a youth, balancing between music and 
poetry; and later between composition and criticism. 
And almost always we see him hesitating, uncertain, 
divided within himself. His inner life is not a medita- 
tion, but a dialogue. It also a drama; not the 
robust, well-contrasted drama of Beethoven’s soul, but a 
stealthy drama, governed by dark powers. This leads 
to a third problem, Which was the machinery of his 
In connection with this, it should be noted 
him of poetic data 
the contrary, of music 
suggesting images or reminiscences. 
His music seems to teem with ‘inner voices’—the 
voices that haunted him to obsession. It is indeed 
obsession that his style reveals at times; and here and 
there it reveals paramnesia in the reappearances—in 
fragmentary, elusive forms—of favourite motives, which 
seem to be asking themselves whether they are part of 
the original inspiration of the moment or of some 
obscure dream from which they loom a while. All 
these problems ca!l for study, if Schumann’s inner life is 
indeed to be disclosed. 
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Inspiration ¢ 
that it is 
suggesting 
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the case with 
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PIANOFORTE SONATA 


In the August Musicale, Arthur 
examines Stravinsky’s new Pianoforte Sonata, which 
instinct with significance. His 


STRAVINSKY’'S 


Revue Lourié 


he describes as 
conclusion is 
T 
Let 1 
let all realise the extraordinary power 
Despite its fragile appearance, this 
monumental by virtue of the vigour 
its definition. 


is work will soon be known throughout the world. 
) one be deceived by its simplicity and perspicuity ; 
of its dialectics. 
Sonata is truly 
and accuracy of 


CACCINI 
In the same issue appears the second part of 
Robert Marchal’s very instructive essay on Giulio 
Caccini. 
JANACEK’S ‘THE WILY FOX’ 


Also in the same issue, Henry Pruniéres writes in 
praise of ‘The Wily Fox,’ an opera by Janacek, 
recently produced at Prague, in which animal scenes 
and scenes of country life, realistic or burlesque, 
alternate felicitously. It is especially Janacek’s 
melodic invention, he says, that is wonderful. The 
work is one of the most live and attractive of this 


period. 


VOS NON VOBIS 


In L’Orgue et les Organistes (June 15), referring to 
the new bow instruments devised by Leo and Léon 
Sir (these instruments, grouped under the collective 
designation ‘ Nouveau Dixtuor a Cordes,’ are well 
worthy of attention ; several composers, including 
Honegger and Milhaud, have composed for them), 
\ndré L 

In 1922 I acquired a complete set of these instru- 
ments, which were successfully used by us on various 
occasions. Meanwhile one heard of a certain Emilien 

Perotti, who was giving concerts in Germany and in 

Italy, at which he introduced new instruments of his 

own invention. It eventually transpired—and it was 

proved by the maker’s bills and by letters from Perotti 
himself—that these instruments had been bought from 
And the strings used were of the types deter- 

by my own experiments, 


iurent writes 


ir. 


mined 


AN UNKNOWN PORTRAIT OF GLUCK 
In the Revue de Musicologie (August), Ch. van 
den Borren describes a_ pastel, presumably py 
Duplessis (and belonging to M. Mauric: Despret, of 
Brussels), which obviously is a portrait of Gluck. 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIK 





| 
In .I/e/os (July) appear essays by Siegfried Gunther 
on ‘Form-Problems of New Instrumental Music? 
| with special reference to examples by Alban Berg 
| Jarnach, and Stravinsky; by H. H. Stuckenschmids 
|} on ‘ Twelve-tone Music’; and by Hermann Erpf on 
|‘New Problems of Instrumentation.’ Heinrich 
Strobel writes on Hindemith’s latest chamber works. 
The second July issue of the Vewe Zettschrift fir 
Musik contains notices on the composers represented 
at the Donaueschingen Music Festival. Krenek, 
W. Weismann, Aare Merikanto (the son of Oscar 
Merikanto), Kaminski, H. Eisler, Max Butting, 
E. Ermatinger, P. Dessau, and Otto Siegl are the 
least known of these in this country. 
M.-D. CaLvoc ORESSI. 


| 


Occasional Wotes 


\ reader sends us the following advertisement 
from a provincial paper : 
S James. ...... ORGANIST WANTED— 
J. plenty of vigour and vim. Nov. I. Duties— 
to play hymns and chants correctly and C.E. Service, 
etc., etc., and assist Mr. —— ——, choirmaster. New 
Chancel organ being subscribed. Two simple services 
on Sunday and one weekly choir practice, and a few 
extra services only. Salary, £25 per annum. No 
blunderbores need apply. —Rev. —— ——. 
The Vicar himself is by way of being a musician, 
judging from an advertisement which appears in 
another part of the same paper. Nor is he lacking 
in the vigour and vim—not to say pep—that he 
demands of his organist : 
a a a can’t you make your piano- 
forte sing like the artists do on the wireless? 
Answer—Because of the tub-thumping methods of 
teaching that leaves the grey matter in your head 
undeveloped and prevents musical brain waves. Give 
your melodic soul a chance. Pianoforte groups taught 
free of charge for three months, and then passed for 
examination to Prof. —— ——, Trinity Coll., London. 
Note: this advt. concerns the intelligentia [sic}. 
Spencer grand pianoforte.—Apply Rev. —— ——> 
M.A., the Vicarage, ——- ——. 
We suggest that the Trinity College authorities 
should ask this clerical humorist to refrain from 
such questionable use of the name of one of its pro- 
fessors. We suppress the Vicar’s name and address, 
as we have no wish to give him a free advertisement. 
But we will supply the particulars to any of our 
readers who feel that three months’ free development 
of their grey matter will give their melodic soul a 
chance. They must, however, satisfy us that they 
belong to the ‘intelligentia.’ 


The sonority of Yorkshire voices has been ascribed 
to a variety of causes—broad vowels, climate, moors, 
and what not. Here is another reason to addt 
collection : 


o the 


Yorkshire folk are better vocalists than — 
mentalists, and I attribute their wonderful voices to the 
fact that when they sing in the factories they have © 
use their full powers to make themselves heard above 
the noise of machinery— 
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, method that seems likely to develop quantity at the | 


apense of quality. Moreover, the explanation does 
aot cover the very considerable number of Yorkshire 
jngers who work in offices and other places devoid of 
his stimulating uproar. But the speaker, Miss H. 
siborne Dixon, is a native of the county, and so 
say be presumed to know the facts. 
jqughter of the North, she went on to add, ‘ Voices in 
he South are pinched and thin in comparison.’ For 
{iss Dixon’s information we point out that Southern 
folk are better instrumentalists than vocalists, and 
ye attribute their ludicrously feeble voices to the fact 
at when tl sing in the bathroom they have to use 
he minimum of power in order not to drown the 
ise of the waste-pipe. 


On page ) appears a letter from Mr. Norman 
Stone, in which he sets out to put us right con- 
one or two points in our July ccasional 

Note’ on the Gibbons celebrations. As a member of 
ne delightful ‘English Singers’ Mr. Stone is, of 
urse, to be listened to with respect when speaking of 
midrigals. His letter, however, is merely one more 
ample of the kind of thing we protested against in 
ir Note, namely, the assumption in certain quarters 
atnothing was known of Elizabethan and Tudor 
sic or of its interpretation until the last year 
rtwo. We have no desire to belittle the splendid 
Fellowes has done in this connection : 

ur review columns have frequently borne testimony 
the admiration that we share with musicians in 
zeneral. 
edfrom his over-enthusiastic friends. Mr. Stone, 
rexample, speaking of Elizabethan choral music, 
ays that Dr. Fellowes has ‘ rediscovered the secret of 
sperformance.’ It is quite conceivable that if there 
vas ever a ‘secret,’ it has never been entirely lost, 
and, therefore, needed no rediscovery. The type 
{Elizabethan music chiefly concerned (because it is 
widely known and performed) is the 

adri Now it happens that the Oriana Madrigal 
‘it has lately celebrated its twenty-first year. 
as this admirable Choir unable to sing madrigals 
they ought to be sung until Dr. Fellowes 
ediscovered’ that secret some years after the Choir 
sformed? Mr, Stone implies that the Doctor’s 
K,‘The English Madrigal Composers,’ was the 
ust to treat of the ‘ interplay of rhythms . based 
“ely on the metre of the verbal phrase.’ But this 
me was published as recently as 1921. If 
stone will turn to a book entitled ‘ Madrigal 
Singing,’ by Charles Kennedy Scott, published by 
teitkopf & Hiirtel in 1907 (fourteen years before 
‘ne English Madrigal Composers’), he will find 
juestion of rhythm discussed, together with 
‘Mer points concerning the madrigal and its per- 
‘ormance. Mr. Scott wrote this work mainly with a 
*W to putting it in the hands of his singers in 
“et t0 save time at rehearsals, so both in its 
ception and 
ithe face of these facts, it is absurd to speak of 
* ‘secret’ being rediscovered in 1921. Nor 
* Suppose that Mr. Kennedy Scott claims to have 
““scovered it in 1907. His Oriana Choir was 
© delieve) a successor to the Magpie Madrigal 
My an excellent body for which Stanford and 
ary, among other composers, wrote some of their | 
* small ch There must be many of 
qaders who will agree that the concerts given | 


James's Hall by this Choir over a long period | 


ral works. 


Like a true} 


But we fancy he must sometimes ask to be | 


arrying-out it is, above all, practical. | 


do | 


were (like those of the ‘ Oriana’) among the most 
| delightful of London musical events. Were the 
| singers, their conductor (Lionel Benson), and their 
regular audiences (which included perhaps a larger 
percentage of distinguished musicians than any 
}other concerts of the time) all ignorant of the 
principles of madrigal singing ? And, after all, what 
are these principles in the main but those governing 
}all choral music, whether by Byrd, Bach, or 
| Bax? A free, live rhythm, attention to the interplay 
|of the various voices, and regard for the verbal 
| accent —these qualities are demanded by all fine 
|choral music, past and present, and we may be sure 
that they have always been present when the con- 
ductor has known his job. There was never any 
‘secret’ in it; like other branches of interpretation, 
it was open as day to the performer of imagination. 


The last paragraph of Mr. Stone’s letter contains 
an implication that must not go unchallenged. He 
says, in effect, that the spirit of the Elizabethan 
madrigal writers will be recaptured only by such 
choralists as use Dr. Fellowes’s edition of the 
works. This slighting of the labours of all 
other editors, among them being such scholarly and 
practical workersas G. E. P. Arkwright, Lionel Benson, 
Barclay Squire, Kennedy Scott, Elliot Button, John E. 
West, Philip Heseltine, R. Kk. Terry, and others, is 
an example of the length to which some of the 
revivalists will go. Mr. Stone, as a public singer of 
madrigals, ought to be aware of the fact that long 
before the Carnegie Trust and Stainer & Bell were 
heard of, excellent editions of madrigals had been 
published by Novello, Joseph Williams, Breitkopf 
|& Hiirtel, and, no doubt, other firms as_ well. 
And, in fairness to these publishers, it should be 
borne in mind that their early issues carried little 
prospect of anything but loss. The demand was 
small, and the producers had no millionaire at their 
back. Let it be admitted that some of these 
learly editions were not free from error. There 
was at least a desire to keep the works alive, and 
both editors and publishers deserve credit for 
doing their best under conditions that were always 
difficult and rarely lucrative. But so far from 
receiving credit, they suffer the usual fate of 
pioneers: critics point to the mistakes that are 
inevitable in the early stages of a revival, and forget 
the enterprise, while later workers profit by the slips. 
Moreover, so far as the editions of at least one firm 
| —Novello—are concerned, the early errors have 
|always been corrected as soon as possible, with 
| the result that the new editions put forth by the 
|house will hold their own with any so far as 
| textual accuracy is concerned; and on the score 
of convenience of lay-out and print, we believe 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| they have no equal. 
| During the past few years other publishers have 


| produced capital editions of Elizabethan choral 
| works, Curwen, Chester, the Oxford Press, 
|Enochs, &c. Is Mr. Stone honestly of opinion that 
all their enterprise must be damned in favour of 
the subsidised edition of Dr. Fellowes? If his words 
don’t mean that, they mean nothing. 


’ oF 
C.2 


| 

However, since Mr. Stone lays such stress on 
the value, from the performers’ point of view, of 
Dr. Fellowes’s edition, neither he nor Dr. Fellowes 
can reasonably complain if we venture on a 
criticism. 
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It is an unp‘easant task thus to criticise the work 
of one who has done so much for English music as 
Dr. Fellowes. We do it in as impersonal a manner 
as possible, and with no other motive than that of 
obtaining fair play for editors and publishers who 
have done and are doing their share in the revival of 
early English music. If Mr, Stone’s letter were a 
solitary example of the injustice against which our 
protest is made, we should ignore it. But it is only 
one of a good many signs that the musical public 
generally is badly in need of information concerning 
some aspects of the Elizabethan revival. 





\ foot-note, referring to bar 3 of this quotation, 


Sayvs 


The note values and time-signatures are here exactly 
transcribed from the original edition. The bass and 
cantus secundus return to the rhythm of two minims in 

bar in anticipation of the other vocal parts, but 
tedly the 2nd minim beat in these two bars was 


undoul 
sung coincidently with the 3rd beat in the other bars. 





a choral conductor of our acquaintance has 


painfully altered his copies to read as in Ex. 2, in 
order to avoid waste of time and labour at rehearsals. 
[his Byrd work contains many examples of 


hanges of time-signatures notified in an inconvenient 


= 

So far as textual accuracy is concerned, the edition is 
no doubt above reproach. But much more is required 
of a performing version than fidelity to the Original, 
and we feel that Dr. Fellowes and his publishers fall 
short where the practical needs of the average choir 
are concerned. The paper is generally poor, and th 
pianoforte part is printed in type that is not only 
uncomfortably smail, but far from clear. In regard 
to the setting-out of the music, the edition suffers 
from some unpractical and pedantic touches. We 
have space for only one or two examples. In Byrd’s 
‘This day Christ was born’ occurs the following 
passage : 


Then why not print the passage as it 
ought to be sung? What point is there in ‘exact 
transcribing’ the original notation when suc 
notation merely obscures the composer's intention 
Had Dr. Fellowes been a practical chorus-master 
as well as an expert in Elizabethan music, he would 
have seen the advisability of writing the passage as 
follows : 


Undoubtedly. 


manner, as in Ex. I. 

shown in all the parts at once. ‘ 
beginning of the work the unit is the same in v0 ¢ 
and pianoforte parts, but on p. 5 the minim '!s used 
the former and the crotchet in the latter. Whyn ae 
the crotchet in the voice parts as well, and so max 


\gain, 
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hen 
he direction >=» unnecessary? With the consistent 


This is comfortable enough—on paper; but 


yse of the crotchet as the unit, the singer needs to be | actual note will be: 


«ldno more than that e=@¢ throughout. A similar 
iack of consistency in the treatment of the vocal and | 
pianoforte parts is seen in Dr. Fellowes’s edition of 
ibbons’s ‘ \\ hat is our life?’ where the alternations | 
of 2-2 and 3-2 time are notified in the pianoforte part 
oly. If (owing to a natural doubt as to whether =_= 
Ieee. some singers don’t constantly trip at the time 
hanges On p. 10 (which, to make matters worse, 
scur at a turn-over), they will be lucky. Up to this 
int the time has been 2-2, and only the pianist is 
early apprised of the changes to 3-4 and 3-2. (The 
anist happens to be the performer whe matters 
east, as he is on the scene in the preliminary 
ehearsals only, if at all.) Wecan see much valuable 
ime being wasted, and tempers frayed, by Dr. 
Fellowes’s method of laying-out this passage : 


ihus m € piay - ing to 

Stone may be surprised to hear that Mr. 

y Squire edited a long series of madrigals, 

ding some of the finest of the Elizabethan 
examples, over twenty years ago. 


Here is another practical point: Mr. Barclay Squire 
's the music in E minor, and sets it out for 

AT.B, Dr.Fellowes’s version is for S.S.A.(or T.)T.B., 
‘nd so asks choirs to divide in their weakest 
part, Moreover, the middle part is noted as if for 
enors: if it is taken by altos they will be in the 
acomtortable position of having to sing an octave 
ower than written. Furthermore, the part lies 
awkwardly for them. At one point they will be 
talled on to sing : ; 


Yet all this inconvenience—division of the weakest 
part, re-arrangement of voices for such a contingency 
as this very low alto, &c.—may be easily avoided 
(as it was by Mr. Barclay Squire) by simply refusing 
to be a slave to the original copy. 

It is true that the reasons for the adoption of the 
methods of which we complain are set forth by 
Dr. Fellowes in the introduction of the first volume of 
his edition, and issued also in pamphlet form. But 
why should conductors and singers be handicapped 
by snags that call for explanations issued apart from 
the copy they are using? Nor are the explanations 
convincing. We give a couple of examples, choosing 
the two that are most easily and briefly discussed : 
Most musicians know that during the gradual change 
from the modal system to the major and minor 
scales, the key-signatures were frequently short of a 
flator sharp. Thus, a piece in D minor showed its 
connection with the Dorian mode by having no flat 
in its signature ; in G minor, it often had only one 
flat, and so on. Is any useful purpose served by 
retaining the old signature for the voice-parts, and 
using the modern form for the _ pianoforte 
accompaniment, as Dr. Fellowes has done ? 

The other point is concerned with the use of 
accidentals : 


It may be thought [says Dr. Fellowes] that corrective 
accidentals should have been printed when such correc- 
tions occur in the same bar but in another part; for 
instance, if BZ is sung in one voice on the first beat of 
a bar, and B? occurs on the next beat in another part, 
no flat has been printed against the second note; but 
this plan is in accordance with the original copies, and 
as it is consistently followed, it ought not to cause any 
real difficulty to singers. 


Those of our readers who are accustomed to choral 
work will see at once that the case of BZ and B? 
cited by Dr. Fellowes might cause a good deal 
of inconvenience and waste of time. Such passages 
must of course be judged in relation to context, but 
there can be no doubt that corrective accidentals 
should be inserted in the majority of cases. Dr. 
Fellowes has naturally inserted them in the piano- 
forte part; singers in doubt as to accidentals will 
have to cast a hurried glance in that direction. (In 
the final page of his Introduction, Dr. Fellowes 
implies that difficulties arising from such anomalies 
of time-signature as those in Exx. 1 and 3 above 
may be solved in this way.) 

We do not ask that choralists should be spoon-fed, 
nor do we believe that a ‘fool-proof’ ‘edition would 
be possible—or even desirable. But the performance 
of choral music is the concern of more people than 
that of any other branch of the art ; and many of its 
votaries are among the least expert of musicians so 
far as matters of harmony, notation, and scholarship 
are concerned. This being so, a performing edition 
should be set forth in the most convenient and 
understandable of ways, so far as is consistent with 
fidelity to the composers’ intentions. 


Mr. Stone’s letter has been discussed at such 
length that no space remains for further examples. 
We are prepared to produce many more, if challenged 
to do so. For the present we sum up this part of 
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| 
the question by saying that, Dr. Fellowes having | 
done a work of national importance in transcribing | 
these works for library use, the need now is for a| 
performing edition of the best and most practicable | 
numbers, prepared by one who is expert in 
matters regarding notation and Jaying-out for clear- 
ness and convenience in performance. 

Finally, we remind Mr. Stone that such points as 
the choice of edition, and the use of bar-lines, 
accents, &c., are of little importance compared with 
a knowledge of general principles, some literary 
feeling, and a sense of rhythm. Some of the finest 
and most flexible madrigal singing we have heard | 
during recent years was from editions prepared long 
Lionel Benson ; and we have sat through 
some stiff, crude, and unmadrigalian performances 
by competition festival choirs who were strictly 
enjoined, per syllabus, to use the ‘ Fellowes edition 
only.’ So it is clear that the ‘re-capturing of the 
spirit of the madrigal writers’ and the ‘ rediscovery 
of the secret’ of madrigal singing depend on factors | 
quite other than those set forth by Mr. Stone. 


ago by 


The Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia 
announces a competition for composers of chamber 
music. The prospectus states that ‘every effort 
will be made to induce the greatest composers of 
to-day to enter,’ and it goes on to express the view 
that 

since the death of Brahms the contributions to 

the chamber music literature which show any signs of 

permanence or more than usual excellence, have been 

fewer than in any other form of the art. 
This seems a sweeping statement, but we do not| 
think that many readers will, on reflection, dispute it. 
[he modern orchestra, with its easily-achieved 
effects of variety and brilliance (which too often 
serve as substitutes for originality of thought and | 
material), has not only hindered many composers | 
from giving due attention to the claims of chamber 
music ; it has also had an unfortunate influence on 
most of the chamber music that has been written | 
during the past few years. Too many composers 
have, for example, written for string quartet with an 
orchestra at the back of their minds. The loss of 
the intimacy and finish that constitute two of the 
chief beauties of chamber music is not atoned for 
by novel effects of colour and rhythm. Probably 
this accounts for the fact that, although there} 
appears to be unprecedented activity in the per- 
formance of chamber music among amateurs, and 
a growing appreciation of it on the part of the 
public, outstanding new works are few. 

Let us hope that the Philadelphia competition will | 
produce a handful of masterpieces of genuine chamber 
music. The prizes are unusually lavish—three, of 
5,000, 3,000, and 2,000 dollars respectively. Works 
should be written for combinations of from three 
to six instruments. One of these may be the piano- 
forte, but the voice will not be admitted. A com- 
poser may send in several efforts, and may receive 
more than one prize. An unusual rule is that a 
composer who has no desire for any prize but the 
first may submit a work on those terms, stating that 
if his entry fails to gain first place he does not wish 
it to be considered further. This rule is apparently | 
designed to meet the case of such of ‘the greatest | 
composers of to-day,’ who might be deterred from | 
entering by the prospect of figuring below some} 
presumably) lesser light. Ample time is allowed, 
the entries not closing until December 31, 1927, by 


all | 
of 


| rocked 


| was held. 


nent 
which date there may be some considerable shuffling 
of positions among composers. The ‘greatest’ of 
two years hence may be almost unknown to-day 


Our obituary column recently contained a Notice 

W. B. Reynolds, music critic of the Belfast 
Telegraph. A representative committee has bene 
formed with a view to expressing in a substant al 
way the public appreciation of Mr. Reynolds’s was 
for art in general and music in particular, | has 
been decided that the most fitting form of memor al 
would be a fund on behalf of his widow and children 
The hon. secretary of the fund is Sir Charles Brett 
and subscriptions will be received by Prof. W, B 
Morton, Queen’s University, Belfast. 


A good opening for anyone wishing to undertakea 
valuable piece of social and musical work (honorary 
occurs in connection with the St. Cecilia Festiva 
(a biennial concert given by a massed choir drawn 
from London Working Girls’ Clubs). ‘The Festiva 
was started by the late Dr. W. G. McNaught, about 
fourteen years ago, and has been a flourishing event 
since. The post of hon. secretary has lately be ome 
vacant through the retirement, for reasons of health, 
of Miss Lawrence Jones. The work is mainly 
organization, efficient help (paid) being provided for 
the secretarial part of the duty. Any enthusiasti 
lady (preferably but not necessarily musical) wh 
feels disposed to fill this office is aske: 
Mrs. R. Lousada, 4, Clifton Place, W.2. 


to write to 


Readers interested in Church choir work are 


| reminded that in connection with the choir-training 


examination to be held at the R.C.O. on November 4 
two lectures will be yiven at the College—o: 
November 3, at 3.30, by Sir Walford Davies, and at 
6.30 by Mr. Stanley Roper. Admission is free. 


The National Eisteddfod each year supplies a joke 


which becomes historic. This year’s joke was made 
by ‘ Llew Tegid,’ one of the masters of ceremonies, 
who was conducting the rite of welcoming overseas 
visitors. He had gone through a list of all the 
countries in the world he could think of, and the 
guests had duly stood up to be cheered by the crowd 
Everybody thought the ceremony over, but 
‘Llew Tegid’ said he spied h 


was 
a gentleman who 
should be called to the platform, for he was 4 
visitor from Bardsey Island, whereat the house 
with laughter. The point of the joke 
is that Bardsey is a little island about four 
miles distant from Pwllheli, where the Eisteddfod 
The gentleman in question was terrified 
and fled; and no one laughed more loudly than 
Mr. Lloyd George, who was on the platform. __ 

An incident which gives rise to more serious retiec 
tion was that when ‘Llew Tegid’ invited visitors 
from overseas who had taken part in the Eisteddfod 
at Pwllheli in 1875 to stand up, four persons repliee 
It shows what a hold the Eisteddfod has on the 
imaginations of Welshmen in different parts of the 
world, that four elderly people—for those who wert 
present in 1875 cannot be spring chickens now 
should face a journey of many thousands of mules! 
order to revive old recollections. 


We regret being obliged to hold over the specimer 
pages of the new Psalter mentioned recently in our 
columns. They will appear, with the Editors’ Preface 
in the October number. The title of the work wil 
be ‘The English Psalter.’ 
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— 
SOME MYSTERIES AND QUERIES 
CONCERNING MUZIO CLEMENTI 

y ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 


In one respect at least Clementi may be said to 
have been fortunate. He had not only an interesting 
rsonality, but he left behind him the records of a 
highly remarkable career. Further, it must not be 
forgotten that although he was born when Handel was 
alive, he survived Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
and Weber. As J. C. Fillmore once expressed it, he 
lived ‘into the very sunrise of the Romantic period.’ 
Notwithstanding this he maintained his artistic 
individuality 
general and pianoforte playing in particular. In the 
latter direction, as Ernst Pauer declares, he ‘invented 


new effects, 
binations, and, 
world’; while 


like Columbus, discovered 


his Sonatas, says E. 


were productions for which Beethoven ‘had a marked | 


predilection ’—compositions which he ‘ placed in the 
front rank of works fit to engender an artistic treatment 
of the pianoforte.’ As might reasonably be expected 


from such facts as these, Clementi has never lacked | 


biographers or biographical notices. ut in all these 
memoirs 
omitted 
the same time, one or two important points bearing 
upon Clementi as a man or as a musician have never 
been determined. To supply the former, and to 
discuss the latter, is the proposed object of this 
articie. 


As is fa well known, after studying under such 





reference to the lonely Italian lad, otherwise the 
latter would never have been able, at the age of 
eighteen, to appear in London as ‘a thoroughly 
equipped pianist and musician,’ carrying everything 
before him, and meeting with ‘a most brilliant and 
hardly precedented success.’ Very probably, as 
Stapleton was but a hundred and twenty miles 
from London, Clementi rode or otherwise journeyed 
thither during each or several of the London seasons, 


|enjoying in the metropolis the best tuition there 


| obtainable. 


both with reference to composition in | 


technical passages, figures, and com- | 
a new| 
Dannreuther, | 


or monographs one or two facts have been | 
there are ‘missing pages’ in his history. At} 


Roman masters as Buroni, Cordicelli, Carpani, and | 
| Unfortunately our authority fails us just at this 


Santarelli, Clementi, in 1766, at the age of fourteen, 
attracted the attention of Mr. Peter Beckford, M.P., 


who arranged with Clementi’s father, a maker of | 
‘embossed vases and figures employed in the Catholic | 


worship,’ to take the lad to England and to bear the 
ost of his youthful education and maintenance. 
Just here an important omission in 
biographical 
our memor y serves, 
Peter Beckford’s residence. 


occurs 


mentioning the place of 


the | 
narratives, not one of them, so far as| 


This was at the little} 


At that time Johann Christian Bach, 
the youngest of the surviving sons of the great 
Sebastian, was established as the fashionable music- 
master in London. It is, therefore, possible that 
Clementi may have taken lessons from him—a 


| supposition strengthened by the approval Bach and 


his elder and more honourable brother, Carl 
Philip Emmanuel, bestowed upon Clementi’s first 
set of Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 2, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
although Johann Christian declined to attempt their 
public performance. ‘The Dictionary of Musicians,’ 
824, quoting from the Ouvarterly Musical Review, 
vol. ii., asserts upon ‘good authority’ that Clementi’s 
musical studies at Stapleton ‘ were principally 
employed on the works of Corelli, Alessandro 
Scarlatti, Handel’s organ and harpsichord music, 
and on the Sonatas of Paradies.’ The same authority 
further states that ‘ by the aid of a good library and 
the conversation of the family, Clementi quickly 
obtained a competent knowledge of the English 
language,’ acquiring at the same time ‘a proficiency 
in the dead and living languages, and in the whole 
circle of belles-lettres, which would furnish a highly 
instructive lesson to the rising generation.’ 


point by regretting that ‘it is not in our power to 
communicate any particulars on so interesting a 
subject.’ This is the more remarkable because the 
article was written when Clementi was in the hey-day 
of his powers and popularity. 

But whether acquired on his own initiative or 
otherwise, there can be no doubt about the master’s 
proficiency in the English language. Abraham 
Rainbach, in his ‘Memoirs and Recollections,’ issued 


village of Stapleton, Dorsetshire, not far from the| privately in 1843, declared that Pleyel once told him 
market and manufacturing town of Yeovil, Somerset-| that Clementi, in addition to being ‘ well-informed 


shire. Ignorance on the part of some biographers 


and intelligent,’ spoke English ‘ almost like a native.’ 


has caused the person and property of Peter Beckford | Again, in 1784, when Clementi moved to Switzerland 


to be confused with that of his cousin William, the|to escape the 


son of Alderman Beckford, of London, the wealthy 
West Indian merchant—the Croesus of his time. 
William Beckford built the Fonthill Abbey of his 
day — since destroyed — and wrote the Arabian 
romance ‘ Vathek.’ But although Clementi probably 
visited Fonthill Abbey, he never lived there, nor was 
William Beckford his patron. Peter Beckford, 
however, possessed considerable wealth and the 
advantages arising from ‘desirable’ social, literary, 
and artistic connections, all of which Clementi 
undoubtedly enjoyed to the fullest extent. Personally, 
Peter Beckford was noted for his writings on fox- 
hunting, and for his exploits in the hunting field. 
On his return from Italy he wrote a book entitled, 
‘Familiar Letters from ltaly toa Friend in England,’ 
which was published at Salisbury in 1805. 

Another gap in Clementi’s biography is caused by 
the absence of any reliable information showing how 
he spent his time during the five years passed under his 
venefactor’s roof. One thing, however, is absolutely 
certain, namely, that Peter Beckford must have 
faithfully performed all his undertakings with 





trouble caused by his attempted 
elopement with the young daughter of Imbert 
Colomes, of Lyons, a Berne correspondent, after 
describing Clementi as evudifas, on account of the 
learnéd discussions he was able to conduct, stated 
that for three weeks the celebrated musician went 
to the Berne Library daily, ‘working all day at 
mathematics,’ and ‘giving his whole time to study.’ 
This Berne incident is but another inadequately or 
incorrectly reported episode in Clementi’s life, and 
one which gave rise to the statement in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary’ that the master had actually been 
married no less than three times. 

Another doubtful point with all Clementi’s 
biographers is the question of his Symphonies. 
These—to which he was very partial—were more 
or less the productions of his maturer years. 
Commenced about 1787, continued during Haydn’s 
visits to London in 1791 and 1794, and carried on 
at the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, of 
which Clementi was one of the founders and the 
first conductor, and in every case performed with 
remarkable success, the extraordinary fact in this 
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— 
connection is that only two of these Symphonies were} dead in the laundry there, and that his body was 

ever published, and these by Clementi himself, under| afterwards taken to London. From what she said | 

the number of Op. 18, and only an autograph sketch| gathered that he was staying at the house as a visitor 

of another is to be found in the British Museum.| 0 I do not think that he even rented it himself. ; 

Yet, between 1785 and 1832, more than twenty of his 
Symphonies were performed in Londonalone. These 
were received with ‘the most rapturous and unqualified 
approbation,’ and declared to lose nothing by com- 
parison with the greatest works of the Viennese 
masters. Performances at Paris, and at some of 
the principal German musical centres, met with 
similar appreciation. But in spite of all this the 
manuscript copies of these works have absolutely 
and entirely disappeared, leaving scarcely ‘a rack 
behind.’ No library, private or public, can supply 
a copy; no information can be obtained from the 
Rev. Percival Clementi Smith, Clementi’s surviving 
grandson (to whose kindness and courtesy the writer 
of this article is deeply indebted), nor from the! ; _ wal : 
descendants of William Horsley, the glee writer, to Birmingham. Thisinformation Mr. Barnard followed 
whom Clementi bequeathed the task of classifying | UP by calling at the home, but found the old 
his MSS.—the property of his widow. That the laundress in such a weak mental and physical 
composer should have destroyed the MSS. of his condition that he was unable to get any information 
Symphonies is unthinkable, although we have it from her. Although admitting that from this quarter 
upon the authority of his pupil, Ludwig Berger, that 
the fine Pianoforte Sonata in G minor, Op. 34, was . . . it now seems impossible to augment what few 
derived in whole or part from one of these symphonies] historical facts are on record... to say... that 
—a statement the more credible when we become! Clementi lived in retirement on his country estate 
acquainted with the contents of this magnificent] gt Evesham seems to be a pure fabrication. I have 
number. Similarly, it has been thought that the} jade [says Mr. Roberts] considerable inquiries 


splendid Sonatas in BK minor and D major,| j, other places, without any result whatever, and 
forming Op. 4jo—the former a _ favourite with 
Madame Schumann, the latter one of the most} 
brilliant and effective of Clementi’s pianoforte 
writings—were but ‘transcriptions or re-arrangements | 
of works originally conceived and probably carried 
out for full orchestra.’ At least this is the opinion of 
the distinguished writers of an appeal which appeared 
in the .l/usical Times of May, 1914, soliciting aid in 
discovering the whereabouts of the missing MSS. 
To this request no reply, so far as my knowledge| I am not at present able to say. 
extends, has ever been received—a matter for'| 
— . | Such then, so far as they are at present obtainable, 

Che life of Clementi opens with mystery—the| are the facts concerning some of the numerous 
exact day of his birth in 1752 never having been | mysteries ames eh Chet, «naka 
ascertained. His career closes in like manner, with| career. Those relating to his first residence in this 
the slight difference that in the latter case it is not the| -ountry,his English benefactor, and the Berne incident, 
time or place of his passing but the accompanying/; have been able to explain in whole or part. 
circumstances that are called in question. Dr. Max | On the other hand the queries concerning the dis- 
Unger, Clementi’s German biographer, states that) a5 5earance of Clementi’s Symphonies, the exact date 
the great master lived in Staffordshire before he} o¢ pis birth, and the precise conditions attending 
pure hased a property at Evesham, in Worcestershire. | },;, passing will, I fear, never be fully answered. 
But, as a matter of fact, the Staffordshire story is an} pis js the more to be regretted because in Clementi 
invention; the Evesham estate a tradition. Yet,| we have an outstanding figure in the world of musical 


| 


strange to say, all Clementi’s biographers allude to| composition and mechanism. As the father of 
his Evesham property, and mention Elm Lodge as| modern pianoforte playing, the founder of the modern 
his partic “5 0 page Thus veal sine A corre- | pianoforte itself, as well as the composer of sonatas 
spondent of March 13, 1532, writes : ° \iuzio Clement! | . _ ae shic as 
died on Friday night last, at his residence, Elm | and = yp nea ee - — a. nay br 
. 4 | Milton says of books, ‘are not absolutel) 
Lodge, near Worcester.’ At Evesham still resides | things, but do contain a potency of life in them, 
Miss Myra Caylor, a professional musician who, S| Clementi commands our most respectful considera- 
quoted in the £vesham Journal and Four Shires) tion, and almost every circumstance in the career of 
Advertiser of August 1, 1908, is made to say : | such a personality should be of public and musical 
interest. It is unfortunate that concerning many 
It really was at Toe Elm that Clementi died. I lof the mysteries in Clementi’s career my task has 
remember that in course of conversation with an old |peen one of tabulation rather than elucidation. 
laundress employed by us, I found that she was living Although it has been possible to clear up several 
it The Elm in 1832, as a young housemaid, so I | doubtful points, and to collect a few not altogether 
juestioned her about Clementi. Her reply was that | unimportant certainties, for the rest one can only say 
she could not remember the name, but quite well | with Pliny the Elder, ‘In these matters the only 
remembered ‘an old Italian’ suddenly dropping down | certainty is that there is nothing certain.’ 


In a communication to the writer’s artist friend, Miss 
Marriott, of Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, Mr, |. 
Wythen Roberts, of Messrs. Smith & Roberts, the 
well-known Evesham legal firm, says that the fore. 
going paragraph first appeared in a book called 
‘Evesham Jottings,’ collected and published by 
A. E. B. Barnard, an enthusiastic antiquarian of 
the little Worcestershire town. Mr, Roberts relates 
that he understands from Miss Taylor that Mr. 
Barnard made inquiries for the laundress, Mary 
Webmore by name, and discovered that she was a 
Roman Catholic, and in her old age had been taken 
to a Roman Catholic home or sanctuary at 


I am perfectly sure that if Clementi had at any 
time owned Elm Lodge, Mr. Barnard would have 
discovered that fact, because he was ceaselessly probing 





matters of this character and examining title deeds and 
ancient documents, and I favour the impression which 
Miss Taylor got from Mary Webmore, that Clementi 
was merely a visitor and died in the house of his host, 
but whether the host was owner or merely occupier 
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PROGRAMMES 
By R. W. S. MENDL 


My friend and I started off from Lynmouth up the | 
“oyntisbury Hill one morning. Right over the neck | 
ir the great Foreland we went, across the downs, until 
xe reached the County Gate, and then turned seaward | 


through green fields and farm lands to the woods 
hat clamber up the cliff-sides round the tiny village | 


fCulbone. ‘here we paused, visited the Lilliputian | 
-hurch, had our lunch of sandwiches, and afterwards 


ascended the hillside, striking inland until we crossed 
‘he main road that runs from Lynmouth to Minehead, | 


snd found a track which ran above the lovely valley | 
shere is Oareford, the site of Plover Barrow’s Farm, | 
»‘Lorna Doone.’ From here it was not far to the| 
lage of Oare, and between this and Malmsmead | 
e drank tea and ate thick slices of bread-and-butter | 
sith clotted cream and home-made plum jam, in the| 
titchen of a wayside cottage. Thence we passed | 
jown the East Lyn valley through Brendon and by | 
he side of the rushing stream to Watersmeet, and so| 
etween the steep, richly-wooded hills that towered | 
high above us, we tramped in the falling darkness 
mack to Lynmouth. Never in one day’s walk have 
met such variety of beautiful scenery. Vast 
sretches of rugged coast, open downs, quiet farms 
and pastureland, wooded cliffs, views across the sea 
the Welsh coast, distant sweeps of brown and_| 
rple moor, luxuriant valleys, here a roaring water- | 
fall, there a great inland precipice—all succeeded 
ne another in endless changes. Yet, in spite of the 
multifarious character of this glorious pageantry of 
eauty, Nature seems to have preserved a unity of 
We felt almost as though the diverse scenes 
tat encountered our enraptured gaze -at every turn 
ere set deliberately side by side, that by their very | 
atrasts they might delight us the more. However 
ifferent they all might be, they seemed suited to one | 
inother—friendly associates in a vast concourse of 
ivergent characters. 
This is surely the ideal for a programme of music. | 
¢want to start up the hill and travel through} 
med experiences which, however contrasted they 
be, never seem incongruous. We do not want 
imawkish ballad by the side of a Bach Suite, any | 
nore than we care for the ugly red-brick villas that 
#ace the fair hillside at Church Stretton. We do 
wt want Rachmaninov’s C sharp minor Prelude 
dyed as a voluntary on the organ after the 
Matthew’ Passion, nor the banalities of Lalo’s 
‘mphonie Espagnole’ sandwiched between Rimsky- 
vrsakov and Mozart. 
‘etwe do need variety. It was almost a stroke of 
talus that at the last moment inserted Debussy’s 
-pres-midi d’un Faune’ between Holst’s ‘ Mars’ 
md the eighth Symphony of Beethoven at the 
cert of the Royal Philharmonic Society conducted 
y Neingartner on March 19, 1925, thus bringing 
* the peaceful mood that was required after the 
“suéss terrors of the Bringer of War, and before the 
sorous happiness of Beethoven’s opening A/legro. 
r isth-century minuet would have been out of 
“e, and even such a gem as the ‘Ballet Air’ from 
“audert's *Rosamunde’ would have been unsuitable 
_ Debussy was so precisely the right man in the 
git place, a complete contrast in mood, and in 
.» (00, between his neighbours on either side. | 
* the subtle, poignant harmonies, and the delicate 
_unng, were a link between the rich textures, the 
“*§ splashes of red and purple, the brilliantly | 


| not, however, as a 


appropriate discords, of Holst’s battle music, and the 
exquisite modelling, the perfect poise of line and 
curve, the clean, yet not exclusively diatonic, simpli- 
city of that supremely characteristic example of the 
genius of Beethoven’s later maturity. 

The great art in programme-making is to present 
contrasts without striking a note that jars. To place 
a string of sickly ballads between a ‘ Brandenburg’ 
Concerto and a Mendelssohn Overture is merely 
absurd—not because all ballads are necessarily bad 
of their kind, but because sickly ballads are wholly 
unsuited to the atmosphere created by the surrounding 
music. You might as well hang a poorly-executed 
picture on the lid of a chocolate box, representing a 
lady with a mawkish expression on her face, in a 
gallery of masterpieces by Raffaele and Titian. Such 
treatment would hardly be fair on the lid of the 
chocolate box, which might, however, be perfectly 
adequate for its own purposes. Most of the pro- 
ductions which are sung to the ‘ Promenade’ concert 
audiences in the second half of the programme would 
be perfectly harmless as a background to conversa- 
tion and a drink with one’s friends. They do 
rule, deserve to be listened to 
attentively by an audience which has just, been 
enjoying Bach and Debussy, Beethoven and Holst. 

The excuse which would be given for the presence 
of the shop ballad in a concert of first-rate music 
would presumably be that the idea is to suit all 
tastes. [but surely this argument is unsound. It is 
a very poor compliment to an audience which has 
been listening to a programme, seven-eighths of 
which, perhaps, has consisted of some of the greatest 
musical masterpieces in the world, to suggest that 
those very people on that same occasion prefer to hear 
anemic doggerel rather than a good English song. 
And see what happens: a large and enthusiastic 
audience ; one and three-quarter hours of first-rate 
music; a quarter of an hour’s interval, during which 
a few people usually depart; a very big majority, 
however, remains to hear the first item of the second 
part, which is generally something that they would be 
unwilling to miss, such as a ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto, 
two Nocturnes of Debussy, or Holst’s ‘St. Paul’s’ 
Suite for strings; after that an enormous exodus 
takes place. Why? The reason is illustrated by 
the following comments which I have overheard on 
those occasions when I, too, have fled before art 
gives place to commercialism: ‘ These programmes 
are badly-arranged, the interval comes too late, then 
there is one good thing, and after that a lot of 
rubbish which most people could do without.’ Or, 
again, ‘I should have liked to hear the last thing on 
the programme, but it would have meant sitting 
through those awful ballads, and that is more than 
I could bear.’ 

Is it worth the management’s while to send away 
at least a very large minority of the audience in that 
mood? And what of those who remain, even if they 
are a bare majority? Do they want the ballads 
really? I venture to doubt it. They are, I suggest, 
actuated by a variety of motives: (1) they want to 
hear the singer, rather than the song; (2) they hope 
that by encoring the singer they will get something 
worth hearing—and this hope is not infrequently 
fulfilled, because the singers are in many cases only 
too delighted to escape from banality to better 
things, and know that the audience agrees with them ; 
3) they want to hear the final orchestral piece; 
4) they feel that having waited through a long 
interval they may as well wait to the end and ‘ have 
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their money’s worth.’ Can it be doubted that they | 
would prefer good songs, or that the number of 
people who would wait to the end of the concert 
would be larger if good songs were to be sung in the 
second part? Z-xferientia docet! When for once 
n a way some real music by Arne or Walford 
Davies, for instance, is sung after the interval, the 
difference in the size and enthusiasm of the audience 
that has stayed to hear it is most noticeable. 

Artistically the question seems to me hardly to 
admit of argument. So faras I know, it has not yet 
een suggested that a first-rate jazz band should be 
engaged to play selections from the latest dance 
nusic after Sir Henry Wood has finished conducting 
the ‘ Eroica Yet many modern dance tunes have 
far more life and character—are more estimable 
music in every way—than some of the miserable, 
sloppy, balderdash which too often disfigures the 
second part of these concerts. The retention of an 
element before which about forty per cent. of the 
audience usually flees in haste and which is, I believe, 
really only tolerated by the remainder, seems to me 
hard to justify. 

But the opposite extreme is also to be avoided. 
I do not mean that we should avoid maintaining a 
high level of creative excellence in one programme, 
but that while maintaining that level we should 
avoid monotony of mood and style. For this reason 
one-composer programmes are, I think, on the whole 
a mistake. There are few composers who can stand 
the test. In fact, I suggest that there are only three 

Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner. Let us elaborate 
this a little. 

Just because we want to avoid monotony, the only 
way in which we can successfully frame a one-composer 
programme is by selecting a master whose art 


presents the widest variety of human moods and 


feelings. Now many will say that Wagner’s music 
ought not to be performed outside the opera-house. 
If, however, we assume that it is justifiable to present 
his work in the form of excerpts in the concert-room at 
all, it is possible with Wagner, as with few other com- 
posers, to produce a varied scheme. There are of 
course many music-lovers to whom Wagner makes no 
appeal at all, or to whom (as to myself) he is positively 
distasteful. But the astonishing variety of his moods 
and of his methods is a thing which no fair-minded 
person can deny. I dislike Wagner’s music and I 
love Mozart. But I think that a complete concert 
programme can be made more successfully by 
selections from Wagner’s music alone, provided you | 
like Wagner at all, than by devoting the whole 
evening to works of Mozart. 

Bach has not quite the same variety of mood as| 
Beethoven, but an entire concert of Bach’s com- 
positions is as refreshing to most lovers of music as 
any experience in the world. The reason for this 
lies not only in the depth of his humanity, but in the 
harmonic variety in which he surpassed most of his | 
successors for the next hundred years, the bracing 
quality of his rhythms, and the richness of his con- 
trapuntal methods. There is no music in the world | 
that makes the pulse beat and the blood tingle more 
vigorously than the quick movements in Bach's 
concertos and overtures ; nor is there any chance of 
becoming bored for one instant as we follow out the 
gorgeous patterns of his great fugal movements. 

rhere is no composer, however, from whose instru. 
mental works a whole programme can be more 
successfully built up than Beethoven, the scope of 
whose imagination was inferior only to 


that of | 


einen 
the selection mug 
because we are 


Shakespeare. But even here 
be made with care. Just 
relying upon one composer, it is unwise to 
choose works which have an a finity to each 
other or even, as a rule, those belonging to 
the same period of his life. With the wide 
range of orchestral compositions before us 
it is better not to place the Violin Concerto and 
the fourth Symphony side by side, to 
concentrate exclusively on works of the First 
Period, or to play the seventh and eighth Sym. 
phonies at the same concert. Similarly | think that 
the London String Quartet’s idea of playing the 
seventeen Quartets in chronological order is on the 
whole a mistake. The scheme has, it is true,a certain 
instructive advantage for the few who are able to 
attend six concerts in one week. For the rest, who 
are the majority of the audience, would it not be 
better to have an example from each of the three 
periods of the composer’s career presented to them 
in one evening? To start off on the Monday, for 
instance, with Op. 18, No. 1, the first ‘ Rasoumovsky, 
and Op. 127, in E flat—and to follow out the week 
on those lines? One of the best arrangements which 
I have ever found was at a concert at Frankfort, 
under Mengelberg, where the programme consisted 
of the first and ninth Symphonies of Beethoven 
When all is said, are there any composers other than 
Bach and Beethoven who can successfully stand the 
test of a one-composer pianoforte recital? Chopin, 
do you say? I am afraid I cannot agree. Exquisite 
poet that he was, do we not become increasingly 
conscious, the longer we live and the more music we 
hear, that there is a certain limitation in his outlook 
He was a master at expressing moods and fancies 
within a certain sphere as delicately or as strongly 
as the occasion demands. But in the course of a 
whole afternoon or evening of his music, we miss the 
wide range, the breadth of outlook of the greater 
composers. It is not a question here of monotony 
Chopin is never dull, and within its own world his 
music has a rich variety. But a whole concert of his 
works brings home to some of us that this world isa 
somewhat restricted one : we long for a change even 
from such beautiful poems as those. Chopin could 
not stride the world like a colossus, as Brahms, even 
in his pianoforte works, was able to do: he did not 
touch the exalted heights or sound the profound 
depths of Beethoven. After Chopin it is welcome 
to breathe the pure, bracing air of |}ach’s pulsing 
rhythms, to turn to the reserved manner of Mozart 
or of Debussy, or the warm, often quaint, pictures 
that Schumann painted for us. 
How do we reconcile the idea that there are only 
about three masters who triumphantly come through 
the ordeal of a whole concert devoted to their works 
with the fact that we can listen attentively to a0 
opera or an oratorio by many other com posers, each 
of which takes two or three hours to perform : The 
two cases are quite different, and the difference, " 
anything, lends support to the view now put forwaré. 
An opera or an oratorio is, or should be, a unity. Ata 
concert, we are presented with a selection of different 


his 


|works, and, so long as there is no incongruity, 


more contrasted the works are, from and to which 
we have to switch our minds, the better it is. If ¥¢ 
are to have a change at all, let us have —, 
change, and not merely cross to the other side of t a 
street! But with an oratorio or a cantata Wr 
opera, although we require contrasts in the work, tts 
unity rivets our attention. It is just when an opera 
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\ere pot-pourri of incongruous airs and | consisting of a group of different works should not 
nbers that we become bored and rest-| exceed two hours, and should always have a ten 
he evening is over. That is one of the| minutes’ interval in the middle (not near the end, as 
seasons why the works of Donizetti and Bellini have} at the ‘Promenade’ concerts). Even if the players do 
vlaxed their hold on popular affection, whereas the| not get tired after two hours, the audience does. A 
operas of Mozart, for instance, are immortal. It is | new work or one which is likely to be unfamiliar or 
. for a leit-motif system to be employed | strange in idiom to the majority of those present, 
eld a long work into one whole. It is|should be placed near the beginning of the 
leness of purpose, his unerring instinct} programme. It is often the custom abroad to play 
musically the situations of the plotand|the one symphony in the programme at the 
rf es characters, that distinguish his| beginning. Late arrival at any entertainment 
fundamentally from the jumbles of pretty | usually betokens lack of enthusiasm, and therefore 
were too often called ‘an opera’ in Italy | those who indulge in it are, as a rule, not strictly 
ent of one of the greatest musical/entitled to any sympathy whatever! But it is 
time, Giuseppe Verdi. | perhaps kinder to make a slight concession to 
a concert, on the other hand, we have to} human frailty or the possibility of a broken down 
ransfer our attention from one musical work to| taxi or a late train, and therefore | think it is better 
nother. For that very reason, when, say, a quarter| not to start with a symphony: for those who miss 
rathird of the time is over, and the performance | the first movement or two get an imperfect notion of 
ofa sonata or a set of variations has been completed,/the subsequent movements. Moreover, if the 
:isso often tiresome, when one composer has said|symphony is by Beethoven, put it at the end 
his say in one work and is no longer saying it—ashe|of the concert; it is not fair on the other 
sor should be) in the case of an opera or a| composers represented to play their works after 
ratorio—to expect us to turn our attention toanother|a Beethoven Symphony. The allegation, made 
k by the same man. It is one thing to listen to|in certain quarters, that Beethoven’s art has lost, 
Don Giovanni’ for three hours with one interval :|or is losing, its hold on the affections of music- 
tisquite another thing to listen for two hours (to| lovers, is not merely an exaggeration—it is a 
nothing of three) to a succession of Mozart’s| complete and hopeless falsehood. Beethoven is as 
anoforte Sonatas! ‘The Messiah’—without cuts—| popular to-day with the vast majority of lovers of 
san eternal delight: but we do not want a concert| music as he ever was. All that has happened is that 
nsisting entirely of Handel’s instrumental works./ the blind worship of him that existed in the 19th 
It is a mistake to play ‘ Papillons’ and ‘Carnival’| century has gone to the wall. Those who seek to 
the same programme, or to plunge straight from | belittle Beethoven to-day, succeed only in belittling 
k’s ‘Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue’ into the| themselves. It all sounds very clever, no doubt, on 
Prelude, Aria, and Finz ale,’ yet it is no effort to enjoy | the surface—this depreciation of the greatest of all 
hole evening of his ‘ Beatitudes.’ instrumental composers; but it is the kind of 
The ideal programme is neither classical nor| cleverness which anybody who wishes to attract 
lern exclusively, but both. To many _ aj/attention and is seeking the bubble reputation can 
rofessional critic, whose life consists largely of aj achieve by the exercise of the very slightest ingenuity. 
kly round of concerts and who perforce bathes| The real Beethoven lover to-day is usually the man 
yinthe vast ocean of standard musical master-|or woman who most truly appreciates all that is best 
eces, an afternoon or evening of nothing but new/in contemporary music too—the work of such 
ks is a refreshing experience. To the man who| men as Holst and de Falla, of Delius and Dohnanyi, 
yrecently has discovered that he enjoys listening | of Vaughan Williams and Bliss—all of them com- 
the accepted works of the great masters} posers who, in however divergent ways, are artistic 
re often enough to satisfy his appetite. But the| descendants of Beethoven. 
winary music-lover likes a judicious blend. He! The end of my walk in Devon was like the 
tongs tono camp; he does not hold a brief for| concert that finishes with one of Beeehoven’s great 
ww Music just because it is new, nor does he| orchestral masterpieces—for in spite of all the 
iindly adhere to the established classics. Ancient] scenes that I had gazed upon that day for the first 
ad modern are alike welcome, so long as he can| time, the rich variety of moor and vale, the vast 
‘joy them on their merits. But he does demand | seascapes which I had not seen before, the fresh 
tlerprise. And this implies not only the presenta-| woods and pastures new, nothing could compare in 
" of contemporary works of interest, but of the! beauty and simple grandeur with the last few miles 
induly neglected works of the past. What has| along the East Lyn Valley which I had traversed so 
come of Berlioz’s ‘Harold in Italy’ and his} many times previously yet loved the more with each 
ymphonie funébre et triomphale’; of Liszt’s | successive visit. 
‘aust’ Symphony ; of the works of C. Ph. E. Bach ; | 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in E minor, ; coo 
); of the less familiar Symphonies of Mozart | HORN CHORDS: AN ACOUSTICAL 
md Dvorak ? += Sir Henry Wood has recently shown PROBLEM 
‘tat an old man called Haydn wrote some By PERCIVAL R. Kirpy* 
maphonies ust one or two! 


not necessa! 
n order to 
Mozart’s sit 
for expressi! 
the moods 


'—which are as alive 

indas fresh to-day as when the ink was wet upon 
*e pag ge. There is room for more such revivals. 

‘tI possible to spoil our enjoyment of a selection 

f music, all of which is to our taste, by bad 

ment or by giving us too much. We can 

2 t0 an opera or an oratorio for three hours, 

1 only one interval, just because it is, or should 

0 either case a unity. But a concert programme > Professor of Music, University of Witwatersranc 


There is a curious phenomenon connected with 
the French horn, which, so far as I am aware, has 
not received the attention it deserves. I refer to the 
fact that it is possible for an individual player to 
produce chords upon his instrument. The pheno- 
menon has been known for many years, but I have 
been unable to find any satisfactory explanation of it 





} 
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in works on music or acoustics; nor do I know any 
examples of its use which show that the user really 
understood the nature of the notes produced, or their 
actual pitch. The /ocus classicus of the employment 
of chords to be played by a single performer is the 
Cadenza to the Concertino in E, Op. 45, of Carl 
Maria von Weber. Before the final Po/acca, the 
following passage occurs (I quote from Oscar Franz’s 
‘School for the Horn,’ since I have not access to the 
score here in South Africa) : 


I do not know whether any explanation of the 
method required to produce these chords has been 
given in any published score of the work, but it 
seems quite certain that all the chords cannot have 
been played as written. Chords can be sounded, 
and have been sounded in this very Cadenza, but 
they were not the chords as written. I suggest that 
Weber simply put into his score an approximate 
notation, leaving the rest to the traditional knowledge 
of the horn-player. The reason for this suggestion 
will shortly appear. 

Every one knows that a perfectly pure musical 
is practically non-existent ; that partial tones 
almost always present in varying degrees of 
strength ; and, further, that horn notes are particu- 
larly rich in partials. Now if a horn-player, using 
the customary instrument in F, sounds the note F 
in all the examples except the first, the real sounds 


note 
are 


are here given 


the ear of the listener hears that note, coloured as it 
its upper partials. Butif the player sounds 
and at the same time sings the C a 
perfect fifth above (with a tone-colour as near to 
that of the horn as possible), the listener hears not 
only the two notes F and C, but also the combination 
tones produced by the sum and difference of their 
frequencies. A reference to the harmonic series will 
make this perfectly clear: 


Ex 
6 
a 


is by 
the same F, 


3 4 C 4 

The lowest note in Ex. 3 is the fundamental note 
of the series, and is represented by the ratio 1. The 
remaining notes of the series are represented by the 
ratios 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, &c. The two notes sounded 


by our player are therefore represented by the ratios 


2 and 3, 2 being played, and 3 
notes generate : 
1) A differential tone, represented by 
and 
(2) A  summational 
ratio 5. 
Both these sounds are quite prominent, and conse. 
quently what the listener actually hears is this foyr. 
part chord : 


sung. These two 
the ratio 1. 


tone, represented by the 


é 


Ex. 4 


The low F is the differential tone, and the A the 
summational tone. It is obvious that the generators 
must form a true fifth, as the slightest deviation from 
perfect intonation alters the whole nature of the 
chord. I would particularly emphasise this point, in 
view of what follows. 

Theoretically, any two sounds, one played and the 
other sung in the manner I have described, should 
generate differential and summational tones, but 
practically there are limits. The chord in Ex, 4 can 
be produced from any pair of generators a true filth 
apart, the only limitations being the difficulty of 
steadying the lower horn notes, and the compass of 
the human voice. Naturally, a good deal of adjust 
ment is necessary in some cases, but, with a little 
practice, remarkable results are obtainable. Further, 
it is possible to produce these chords with the horn 
taking the upper notes, and the voice the lower, 
though this is more difficult than the converse 
method. 

Hucbaldian progressions such as the following are 
quite easy, provided the player has a good ear: 


If we next experiment with other intervals we sha 
produce new chords. For convenience, | shall 
tabulate these as Helmholtz has done in his 
‘Sensations of Tone,’ when dealing with combination 
tones. The notation is, of course, only approximate 


Ex. ¢ 
tt. 
6= 
x2 
ay 
— 


M 


The generators are shown as semibreves, the lower 
being played, the upper sung ; the summational tones 
as minims ; the differentials as crotchets. The chords 
are constituted as follows : 


FRE RATIOS 


Note Played. N 


QUENCY 


te Sung. Diff. T 
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The summational tone in the fifth chord is A glance at Exx. 6 and 8 will readily show how 


hese two t and G natural, and that of the seventh | faulty and inconsistent are the above lists in Ex. 9. 
word between B double-flat and B flat. I have not; Fortunato Sordillo, the author of a curious treatise 
shought it essary to analyse the seconds and (entitled, ‘The Art of Jazzing for the Slide Trombone’ 
syenths; the resultant chords are extremely|(Oliver Ditson Co.), comes nearer the mark. He 
recognises the possibility of producing similar chords 
it will be seen that passages of the on the tenor trombone, and introduces some into a 
can be played, always remembering solo which is printed in the book, but he employs 
,ords are not in accordance with equal only the chord in Ex. 4. His notation is : 


atween G 1 
© ratio |: 

by , ophonou 
From Ex 
id conse. following t 

following 

his four- reggie 
that these 


temperamer 


He does not seem to realise that the lower B flat is 
' - =| : i : : also present. Moreover, he is unwilling to give away 
he A the = = : —U his secret, as he states that his book is not the place 
cseng te for explaining such an effect. 
hon from From a practical musician’s point of view, such 
. when chords as we have been discussing are perhaps not 
5s slaved notes at their original pitch, we shall produce of much use, but they would appear to throw some 
1 and the fe eries of chords. For reasons of vocal light upon a very curious passage in the score of 
“— : ll transpose the whole series down a_ Verdi's ‘Falstaff.’ On page 22 of the miniature 


If we raise the sung notes one octave, leaving the 


ae ee » we sh 
d, should ‘ , ~ iti 
shag vs th although the first, sixth, and seventh chords edition appears the following chord for four horns : 
Sia Aah be more easily produced from still lower funda- 
-X. 4 Can . 
nas ntals ? I 
true fifth —) Ex. t1, 
ccnlty of —+ —— 
1¢ uily : , J e : 2, Horn I. } - ) > F 
Npass 0 c) oe 


2S 

—> 

=e 

e lower, 


converse 


Minor Maj . I was present at the performance of ‘Falstaff,’ 
Re SO cae given by the students of the Royal College of Music 
s are constituted as follows : at His Majesty’s Theatre in 1913, and was forcibly 
struck by this passage, both at the rehearsals and 
the performance. What I heard was not a bare two- 
note chord as printed in the score, but the complete 
chord of E major, of a tone-quality indescribably 
delicate and beautiful. In 1924 I heard the same 
work at the Paris Opéra, and on this occasion the 
effect did not ‘come off.’ The building may have 
had something to do with it, but I believe the 
sill be seen that considerable variety may be real explanation is that in the latter case the twelfth 
tained by combining the best chords of each series Sas Onn quae Ge. Wine ie he eats, Bae 
deus hove, tm codes thet this mar be Gece B, should call into existence not only the differential 
> o enee heun Gar eed & vans ‘steady lip tone of the first order, but also those of the second 
, , ; and third orders. This can only occur when the first 
Returning. now, to Weber’s Cadensa, it is dificult horn makes with the second, third, and fourth, a true 
as frome the metation emateved what — twelfth. Ex. 12 shows what should happen : 
ploy ec nat notes the 
mposer actually desired to hear. The third, sixth, 
eighth, and tenth chords cam be produced in the 
tions in which they appear (cf Fig. 6a), but 
eremainder cannot. Nor does Oscar Franz help 
smuch, for his explanation of the method of chord- 
luction is far from lucid, since he contents 
nself with saying : ‘The lower notes are played, 
tne highest notes are sung, the middle notes are 


e lower wai . : 
he - : ed from natural acoustic causes,’ and he ; 
al tones is these lists of chords: or, expressed in frequency ratios : 


e chores Generators. Ist Order Diff. 2nd Order Diff. 3rd Order Diff. 


ving are 


‘ar: 


o 


mm wsS oe | 


mw tw oe ee 


i 
It 
] 


a) 


2) 


1 and 6 5 1 and 4 2, 3, and 5 
It is worth noting that under these special circum- 
stances, the higher the partial the greater the strength ; 
with the partials generated by a fundamental only 
the reverse is the case. 
But the question as to whether Verdi knew these 
| facts either before or after he wrote the score, I leave 
| for others to answer. 
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HANDEL’sS EARLY LIFE AND MAINWARING 
By P. 

The merits of Dr. ‘ hrysander’s edition of Handel, | 
and those of his unfinished biography, are so great 
that there has been a natural tendency in subsequent | 
writers to reproduce his accounts, except where they | 
have been certainly shown to be wrong. His state- | 
ments may sometimes have been unsupported by | 
evidence ; they may sometimes have been avowedly | 
conjectures; none the less they pass boldly as} 

| 
| 
| 


ROBINSON 


unchallenged facts. Not the least blame attaches, on 
that account, to the biographers, some of whom were, 
or are, very able men. The fact is, narratives 
lavishly sprinkled with ‘quite possibly’s,’ or ‘not 
inconceivably’s’ are far from attractive. Readers 
like positive statements. They prefer confidence, 
even thou:h it may merely have grown like that of 
Dr. Asterias in Peacock’s ‘ Nightmare Abbey’: 


Might it not be a mermaid? It was possibly a 
mermiid. It was probably a mermaid. It was very 
probably a mermaid. Nay, what else could it be but a 
mermaid? It was certainly a mermaid. 


In the present article, however, it will be more 
convenient to distinguish carefully between that which 
Chrysander definitely established, and that other 
portion, not inconsiderable, where evidence is lacking. 
Through the discoveries of Ademollo, Streatfeild, 
Newman Flower, and others, we know that many of 
Chrysander’s conjectures were wrong; while it is 
difficult to recall any instance of a conjecture of his 
having been proved to be right, though some, no 
doubt, there may be. 

On the other hand, the earliest biographer, the 
youthful Mainwaring, who published his book in 1760, 
the year after Handel’s death, is frequently treated 
with scant ceremony—as to which I must confess 
previous guilt myself. His chronology is discredited, 
ind his tales are sometimes pulled this way and that, 
till they resemble the body of the hapless cleric in 
the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’: 

His legs lie here, and his arms lie there, 

And his head lies—I can’t tell your Holiness where ! 


The point of the tale sometimes completely 


vanishes. 





But a re-reading of Mainwaring’s narrative has 

think that, if sympathetically 
may still give valuable help on 
for, after all, in the earlier portion, | 


inclined me to 
considered, it 
doubtful points 
the bulk of it must have come substantially from 
Handel himself ; there are a number of details which 
he alone could have supplied. And wehave noreason 
to believe that Mainwaring, or the younger Smith, | 
Handel’s amanuensis, who furnished a good deal of 
the information, consciously romanced. Some| 
blunders we must expect, some conjectural amplifica- 
tions, some dislocation, some chronological weakness. | 
But since the substance of the tales must go back to 
Handel, it should not be rejected light-hearted] 
and it is proposed here to see how much can be saved | 
in some important sections. 

Let it be noted first, however, that Mainwaring is 
not responsible for some errors, small or large, | 
which have been credited to him by various writers. 


He is not responsible, for instance, for the absolutely | : 


baseless tale (really originated by Chrysander) that 
Handel heard Steffani sing at Rome in his old age, | 
ind described the effect to Hawkins. The words} 
used by Hawkins were ; ‘ Some, whose good fortune 
it has been to be present’ [in 1729]. Now, in 1729} 


\ J 


| start in March 


i, 
Steffani was dead. In when Steffani was - 
Rome, Handel was certainly in England. In faq 
the only year in which the two could possibly have 
been at Rome together, was 1709; and clearly there 
could then have been nothing remarkable in a man 
of fifty-five still singing well. Some people no deus 
did hear Steffani sing in 1727, but the tale never had 
anything to do with Handel. 

It might be thought, again, that Ma nwaring was 
responsible for the mistake, really made by Burney 
which assigned a departure of Handel! for Italy to 
the autumn of 1728. Recently it was shown by 
Newman Flower, from a contemporary newspaper 
notice, that the date was January 27, 1729. Shortly 
before Mr. Newman Flower’s book appeared, as ; 
chanced, I had felt sure, from a consideration of 
Chrysander ii., 221, note 4, and ii., 225, that the 
departure was about the end of January. It js 
worth while to mention this confirmation, because in 
the next section a newspaper report will be rejected as 
clearly erroneous. 


"97 
1727; 


WHY HANDEL AND BACH NEVER MET IN [719 


The usual account is that Handel left England for 
Germany about the middle of February, 1719, was in 
Dresden in September, and returned about the end of 
November. Neglecting, that is, all his pupils, and 
being absent when his principal patron was created 
a Duke, he did practically nothing in Germany for 
six months—a most un-Handelian procedure. The 
November is admittedly conjectural, but for the 
beginning a newspaper report of February 21 is cited, 
according to which Handel had already gone overseas 
to find singers. Now, it can be demonstrated that on 
February 24 he was still in England, for on that date 
he wrote from London to his old acquaintance and 
opponent, Mattheson. This date cannot possibly 
mean February 24, new style (equivalent to February 
1 3, old style), because this letter was a reply to one of 
Mattheson’s from Hamburg, dated February 21 ; and 
in those days no post, except by miracle, could have 
reached London, in winter too, quickly enough to 
allow of Handel’s replying on the third day. (Upto 
1784 the mail from London on Monday did not 
reach Bath till Wednesday.) We know, besides, that 
this reply only reached Mattheson on March 14 (n.s.), 
which is what we should have expected if Handel 
wrote on February 24 (0.s.), equivalent to March 7 
n.s.). The newspaper, then, was wrong. No doubt 
Handel wished to start in February ; he hoped to 
see his letter to his brother-in-law 
But, presumably, matters dragged on till it was too 
late to catch the Italian singers in the spring, before 
they dispersed for the summer, as their custom was. 
So he had to wait till the autumn. 

Mainwaring, we find, says nothing about a long 
idle time in Germany. He tells us that at the end of 
his employment at Cannons, Handel ‘ was advised to 
go over to Dresden in search of singers.’ It is 
September, 1719, that Handel is known to have been 
at Dresden. He then discovered that the principal 


| singers could not come to England before the autumn 


of 1720. 
He may reasonably 
this, with the terms 


4 
be supposed to have reported 


demanded, to the Roya 
Academy in London, and then to have bus ed himsett 
procuring temporary substitutes, including 
Baldasarri. He may have visited Munich, ae 
Anspach. About the end of the year, having received 
authority, he would be back at Dresden to sign - 
He would play before the King about 


with 


contracts. 
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_ 
ihe end of January (0.s.) ; the payment of a hundred 
ducats to Handel was, in fact, noted in the royal 
secounts for February, 1720 (n.s,), and there is no 
need to explain this entry away by highly unlikely 
suppositions. Handel would not reach England 
ach before the end of February (o.s. 
ve understan | why his ‘ Radamisto’ was not, as we 
should have expected it to be, the work to open the 
season on April 2; 
complete it. 


and thus | 


there had not been time to! 
| have been the earlier. 


Roth Handel and Bach, then, may be honourably | 
xcquitted of the charges of having made insufficient | 


sfortsto meet each other. The stays at Halle would 


be for quite short periods. 
THE ‘WATER-MUSIC’ 


it has been shown that in all probability the 
Water-Music’ was written for a royal excursion on 
iy 17, 1717, and the conclusion has been drawn 
‘hat Mainwaring’s well-known story must be a 
yth, But is this conclusion really necessary ?* 
\ainwaring, who does not himself use the expression 
‘yater-music,’ gives no date, and is not responsible 
for those who have selected August 22, 1715. It is 
sot doubted that for a time Handel was out of favour, 
nor thaton some occasion his pension was restored 
and increased ; and what occasion can be imagined 
more likely than this of 1717, on which King George’s 
sleasure was so Strikingly manifested? Mainwaring 
represents the pension as the result of the water- 
party. But ‘Coxe’s Anecdotes’ (1799) insert a 
‘Geminiani’ incident between the ‘ Water-Music’ 
and the pension—an insertion which quite spoils 
Mainwaring’s story—for if Handel had been already 
forgiven, what possible objection could King George 
have had to his accompanying Geminiani at Court? 
The Geminiani incident, usually assigned to 1716, 
should really come first. This might have led to 
smeimprovement in Handel’s position: there is no 
reason to suppose that his title of Kapellmeister had 
ever been taken away, but it might still require the 
‘Water-Music’ to gain the renewal and increase of 
pension, Some years later, continues Mainwaring, 
elwas appointed music-master to the princesses, 
ad for this appointment, as Chrysander showed 
175), 1720 is the earliest possible date. 
Mainwaring’s story, then, may be substantially true. 
But, it may be objected, unless Handel had been 
ompletely restored to favour, how could King George 
ave taken him to Hanover in 1716? The answer 
that there is not a scrap of evidence that the King 
idso take him. In fact George, intent on some 
mely important negotiations, left on July 7 org: 
he last performance of Handel’s ‘ Amadigi’ was 
m July 12. And George never required Handel’s 
presence, so far as we know, on any other visit to 
“anover. So that there is no force in this objection. 
‘rue, Handel may have been in Germany in 1716, 
‘utthat is quite another matter. And even for this 
he evidence is extremely weak. 
anspach in 1716 (probably really a mere misprint for 
719, as ‘Coxe’ states in the section devoted to 
mith junior, it is strange that Mainwaring knew 
rothing of a visit of such extreme importance in 
smith’s life. Handel’s letter of June 29, 1716, to the 
South Sea Company, merely proves that he very 
— preferred a dividend to be 
agent, 


quire, J/us [ , Decem! 


has supplied s 


And as for the Brockes ‘ Passion’ setting, | 


If Handel visited | 





paid to a banker| holiday during his Halle engagement, or at its 


| 


he might have written this at any place and at any 
time after Easter, 1712—when, in fact, he was at 
Hanover, within a hundred miles of Hamburg. He 
might have acquired the celebrated Hamburg poem at 
once, and set it at once, all the more if there be anything 
in Chrysander’s view that Handel wished to surpass 
Keiser’s setting of Easter, 1712. The ‘Passion’ 
versions of music, which it has in common with 
other works of 1713-15, might, quite conceivably, 
It might have been written 
for the Court, either at Hanover or in England, for 
George was a supporter of official religion.* In 
any case, Brockes’s work could reach London as easily 
as the Sfectater and other English works which 
Mattheson translated reached Hamburg. This 
supposed visit to Germany, then, of which Main- 
waring knew nothing, should not at present be 
treated as more than a bare possibility. 

With Lord Burlington, one of the principals in the 
water party story, Handel stayed three years, 
beginning 1715, according to Mainwaring, Burney, 
and ‘Coxe.’ Why, then, have the biographers preferred 
the vague account of Hawkins, and assigned the 
beginning to 1713, or 1712, in spite of the great 
difficulties which Streatfeild pointed out (‘ Handel,’ 
pp. 68-69), though he still clung to the earlier dating ? 
Perhaps he and others overlooked Mainwaring’s 
precise statement, which avoids all the difficulties. 


EARLY CHRONOLOGY 


It is noteworthy that Mainwaring gives us only 
one definite date between Handel’s birth (1684, 
apparently the old style equivalent of 1685) and the 
year of his first reaching England (1710). This is 1698, 
the occasion of a visit to Berlin. Very probably this 
certainly wrong date arose from a misunderstanding. 
Between the account of the Halle years and that of 
the Berlin visit ‘Coxe’ inserts a description of a 
sketch-book of Handel’s, which bore the date 1698. 
Smith’s communications to Mainwaring might very 
naturally have observed the same order; and 
Mainwaring, looking at his notes, might easily 
misunderstand them, and suppose that 1698 marked 
the end of the Halle period. In any case, this 
1698 is clearly his sheet-anchor. As he observes, 
apparently with some surprise, Handel at this 
time ‘could not exceed thirteen, as may easily be 
seen by comparing dates.’ So he proceeds quite 
consistently. Handel goes to Hamburg soon after his 
return from Berlin, and before long writes ‘ Almira.’ 
Consequently ‘Almira’ was written at fourteen 
After four or five years at Hamburg, Handel arrived in 
Italy at eighteen, as Mainwaring tells us, thus reaching 
mentally) 1703. But Handel came to England in 
1710; consequently he left Italy, as Mainwaring 
would reckon, in 1709 ; so the whole Italian stay must 
have been no less than six years, which statement 
Mainwaring quite consistently gives us. It is this 
unlucky 1698 which has misled him into dating events 
in general about four years too early. Rectify this 
error, and we shall get a sufficiently credible account. 

Handel would be eleven, not seven, when he over- 
took a coach and astonished the Duke of Weissenfels 
by his organ-playing. He is then placed under 
Zachow, and at thirteen, not nine, begins composing 
weekly cantatas. Some four years later, either on a 


conclusion on ‘ Reminiscere,’ March 4, 1703, he visits 
Berlin in quest of employment ; meets Bononcini 


onal Biography,’ vol. xxi., p. 15 
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and Ariosti ; and is offered a post and a visit to Italy 
by the King (who in 1698 was only an Elector). 
After returning to Halle, and declining the King’s 
offer, Handel arrives at Hamburg, where he meets 
Mattheson on July 9, 1703. The story, in truth, up 
to this point, may be substantially correct, but there 
is one unfortunate error right at the end of the Berlin 
section. Mainwaring supposed, wrongly, that 
Handel’s father died just before the departure for 
Hamburg. Consequently, though only hearing that 
some excuse was made for declining the King’s 
invitation, he would think he knew what the excuse 
was. Sohe tells us that ‘the answer was that the 
Doctor would retain, &c.,’ but at his advanced age did 
not wish to part with his son. Observe that before 
this there had not been a word in the Berlin tale 
the father. It was always ‘his friends ’— 
‘his friends.’ It is justifiable, therefore, simply to 
eliminate the Doctor, who died in 1697; then there 
will be no need to trouble about a quite motiveless 
Berlin in The two Italians were at 
03, but not in 1696, 


about 


visit to 1090, 


Berlin, 1702 


STAY IN ITALY 


\fter Hamburg, Mainwaring gives us full accounts 
of successive visits to Florence, Venice, Rome, and 
Naples ; and then, having exhausted all his material, 
he adds curtly that Handel paid a second visit to 





‘lorence, Rome, and Venice, before leaving Italy. 
Now, we find one glaring sign of dislocation. Ata| 
masquerade at Venice, ‘Scarlatti’ discovers Handel, 
and this leads tothe writing of ‘Agrippina.’ Yet, after | 
Venice, Handel at Rome first makes the acquaintance | 
of both the Scarlattis ! A clear illustration, this, of | 
Mainwaring’s bonafides. Evidently he has _ re-| 
produced the tales as they were told to him; and, 
adopted what seemed to him a likely 
arrangement, has left unremoved a_ striking 
discrepancy. Unfortunately, Handel was at Rome 
in 1707, as we know, while ‘ Agrippina’ was produced 
in 1709-10. How is the error to be explained ? The 
simplest way is to suppose that Mainwaring had before 
him two blocks of narrative, one dealing with Florence 
and Venice, and the other with Rome and Naples ; 
that he had to make a choice as to the priority ; and} 
that, misled by a specious plausibility, unluckily he| 
made the wrong choice. Observe that he does not} 
profess actually to know the order, but says only ‘it 
is natural to suppose’ that Florence was first visited | 
[Vote A]. Let see how a different order, for| 
important events—Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice— 
would work out. 

Handel was at Rome from January to September, 
1707, we know. Then, it may be conjectured, | 
Pratolino was visited in the autumn, probably at the| 
invitation of Prince Ferdinand—a short interlude 
which the tale would not distinguish from the rest of 
the Florence stay. |The appeal to Handei’s testimony 
regarding the merits of the young lute player, in 
Merlini’s letter of September 24, 1707, to Ferdinand, | 
has little point unless Handel also were going to| 
Florence] | Vo/e 2]. Success there leads to an invita- | 
tion to write an opera. But Handel has engagements 
at Rome, and Salvi, the regu'ar Florentine poet, cannot 
write a new libretto quickly enough. An old one, | 
therefore, ‘Rodrigo,’ has to be used. For this 
Handel writes, or partly writes, the music, and arranges | 
return next autumn (1708) for the production. | 
Perhaps he returns to Rome in time to hear the} 
Pifferari at Christmas. Early in May, after writing | 
the ‘ Pope,’ cantata *‘O, come chiare,’ he escapes from 


having 


us 


as 


to 


| rehearsals 


| might 
Steffani stayed a few days at the end of October 


tt —a, 
Rome, and finishes ‘ Aci’ at Naples on June 16, His 
writing no opera, or other large work, at Naples, thoyos 
Lotti produced an opera there on November 
1708, in the presence of the viceroy, Cardin 
Grimani,* is well explained by a departure ™ 
Florence about September. - 

At Florence, Prince Gaston, who had returned to 
Italy in the spring of 1708, entertains Handel, 4; 
the production of ‘ Rodrigo’ (perhaps at Pratolino 
[Note C]) some embarrassment is caused by a singer 
This singer leaves to fulfil an engagement at Venice 
and Handel arrives there a little later, during the 
carnival of 1709. At a masquerade he is discovered 
by Domenico Scarlatti [ote D], and pressed to write 
an opera. But he, though never reluctant before. e 
afterwards, is reluctant now; he could see ‘lit. 
prospect of either honour or advantage’ say 
Mainwaring. Naturally. Rome was still ina state 
of siege ; there was no chance of a permanent post 
anywhere, so Handel was proposing to return to 
Germany. If he should write an opera, only for 4 
night or two, at most, could it be staged during the 
carnival of 1709, which ended on February 12; ang 
this would bring him no credit, while to wait till nex: 
season would entail expense. However, | his 
reluctance overcome partly by the promise of further 
commissions, he writes ‘Agrippina’ in three weeks 
The libretto, by Cardinal Grimani, may have beer 
written in the hope that Handel might be persuade 
to set it when he should reach Venice ; but also it 
may have been originally intended for Lotti {.Vot £ 
On trial, the opera is thought likely to be ven 
successful; so a strong cast of singers is engaged 
for the end of the year. The singers at the other 
houses would be anxious to be engaged; and this 
gives a meaning to Mainwaring’s otherwise rat 
cryptic statement that the opera ‘ drew over all th 
best singers from the other houses’; how could 
singers, during a season, throw up their engagements 
and try to oust the successful performers? The 
Florentine singer, if her name was Vittoria, did not 
sing, unless possibly as an understudy, at the end 
of 1709. However, she may have taken part in the 
Mainwaring, by the way, does not say 
that she sang as, but a¢ Agrippina. 

Between the seasons Handel be partly 
at Venice, where about the middle of May he 
might have met Steffani. Mainwaring, however 
makes this statement only casually when writing 0 
Hanover, and is not supported by Hawkins’ 
reproduction of Handel’s own words. Or the two 
have previously met at Florence, where 


wou!d 


1708, on his way to Rome. His mission was ! 
mediate between the Pope and the Emperor, 0 
behalf of the Elector Palatine, in conjunction wit 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Possibly also Hanee 
was at Rome in the spring of 1709; yet his neve 
having been clected an ‘Arcadian’— although, being 
now twenty-four, he was quite  eligible—makes 
another visit to Rome rather improbable. 
Milan was pretty certainly visited by Handel. 


| say nothing of the ‘Urio’ Te Deum, the text of 1 


peace cantata, ‘lo languisco,’ strongly suggests [ls 
while its unfinished state might be due to the news 
the definite breakdown (June 15, 1709 of The Hague 
negotiations reaching the Milanese towards the enc 
of the month. The existence of this cantata, !t 
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Continued from page S16.) | 
be remarked, together with other indications, proves 
that Handel began to use his favourite L.V.G. paper 
in Italy. The older paper, however, is used for 
‘ Agrippina,’ and this agrees well with the view that 
the opera was written some little time before it was 
produced. 

At Venice the success of ‘ Agrippina’ leads to an 
invitation to Handel and to the principal singers to | 
visit England. Possibly the Duke of Manchester | 
urged the acceptance by letters which reached | 
Handel at Venice or at Hanover. The Elector | 
Palatine at Diisseldorf gave Handel a service of | 
plate (query, for ‘ Silla’ 

No stress, it may be added, need be laid on} 
Mainwaring’s bare mention of second visits to} 
Florence, Rome, and Venice. It was such an 
obvious supposition that Handel would visit these | 
places again on his way north. The proposed | 
arrangement, it may be noticed, allows for two visits | 
to each place. However, the desire is not to justify | 
Mainwaring’s minutiz, but to show how his broad | 
outlines, with their spirit, connection, and really) 
significant details, may be largely preserved, in| 
perfect agreement with all known facts. 


Note A.—Yet, as Handel, according to the tale, 
had rejected Prince Gaston’s offer, it might really 
be more natural to suppose that he would avoid 
Florence, until after he had made a name for 
himself in Italy. 

Note B.—A motiveless journey to Venice is 
generally inserted heré to make Handel meet 
Prince Ernest Augustus of Hanover between 
September 30 and the end of November, 1707. 
But Chrysander quoted no evidence for such a 
meeting, and obviously had none; otherwise it 
would have saved him from assigning the 
meeting to the Carnival of 1708, when neither 
was ‘Agrippina’ produced, nor was the Prince 
in Italy. 

Note C.—In his catalogue of yearly autumn 

Pratolino operas, Puliti 1874) gives us 

‘Dionisio,’ 1707 ; ‘Ginevra,’1708 ; ‘ Berenice,’ 

1709 ; ‘ Rodelinda,’ 1710—all with poetry by Salvi, 

and music by Perti. Yet the compilers of 

Allacci’s ‘Drammaturgia’ (2nd edition, 1755) 

give: ‘Dionisio’ (Salvi), 1707 ; ‘Ginevra’ (Salvi), 

1709 ; ‘Berenice’ (Salvi), 1710; ‘Rodelinda’ 

(Anon.), 1710—naming no composer in any case, 

an omission very frequent, as the work is rather 

a catalogue of libretti. Apparently it was from 

the libretti themselves that Allacci’s dates (never 

later than those of the performances) were 
derived. Now, it seems highly unlikely that /we 
blunders in printing or transcription should have 
been made. On the other hand, there is always 

a temptation to rectify an apparent irregularity. 

If a gap were found in 1708, and two operas in 

1710, Puliti’s authorities might be tempted to 

regularise the sequence. A _ performance of 

‘Rodrigo’ in 1708—the libretto’s being old 

accounts for Allacci not mentioning Handel’s 

setting—would explain the irregularity. Ferdi- 
nand might think it inadvisable to let Handel 
deprive Salvi and Perti of a commission : 

*Ginevra,’ in fact, might have been commissioned 

before ‘Rodrigo’; and a later intention to 

produce ‘ Berenice’ as well as ‘Ginevra’ in 1709 

might have been abandoned owing to Ferdinand’s 

dangerous illness in September, 1709, ‘ Berenice’ 





i, 
being consequently postponed till 1710, There 
is, therefore, certainly a possibility that * Rodrigo’ 
was performed at the Villa di Pratolino, 

Note D.—Domenico Scarlatti might have been » 
Venice at this time, perhaps on a quest of 
employment, which resulted in his engagemen: 
by Queen Marie Casimire of Poland in 1709, | 

Note E.—Apparently Lotti, who had previously 
like Gasparini, written for rival houses, had 
been won over by Grimani in the autumn of 
1708, At any rate, fora few years afterwards 
he wrote regularly for Grimani’s theatre, 





Hew Music 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Bach’s cantata, ‘Schmiicke dich, O Liebe Seele’ 
(‘Rise, O soul, this happy morning’), has just been 
added to the lengthy list of these works now avail- 
able for English choirs (Novello). 

The chorale melody on which this cantata is based 
is now familiar to organists and congregations, so 
one of the difficulties in the way of performance is 
removed. There is no doubt that the cantatas, like 
the chorale preludes, were formerly handicapped in 
this country by the general lack of familiarity with 
the textual and musical bases. When this drawback 
disappears, much that was obscure becomes plain 
‘Schmiicke dich’ consists of seven numbers—a long 
opening chorus in which the sopranos sing the chorale 
melody while the remaining three voices embellish it 
with a flowing pastoral theme ; a jubilant air for 
tenor ; a recitative and arioso for soprano; a recita- 
tive for alto; an air for soprano ; a bass recitative; 
and a final choral statement of the hymn-tune. The 
soprano arioso is one of Bach’s most beautiful 
numbers, the voice being given an ornamented 
version of the chorale, with con/inuo accon- 
paniment and an obbligato for violoncello piccolo, 
after the manner of the familiar example in ‘My 
heart ever faithful.’ This number is a striking 
instance of Bach’s merging a recitative into an 
arioso—a way in which he ‘was wont to express 
things which moved him very deeply,’ says 
Parry, speaking of this solo. The bass number 
gives us a shorter example of the juxtaposition 
of recitative and aria. The soprano is highly 
favoured in this cantata, the air, ‘Sion, sing thy 
Saviour’s glory,’ being a worthy companion to the 
arioso mentioned above. A useful and interesting 
feature in this edition is the page giving full par 
ticulars of the orchestration, and a prefatory note by 
John E. West. The very singable English version's 
by A. H. Fox-Strangways, and to Mr. West has been 
entrusted the editing of the music. This involves 
amount of work and responsibility that is scarce 
realised until we remember that in certain of te 
numbers Bach left no more than a figured bass. 
The reader who plays the cantata through with 0 
previous knowledge of the subject will find it difficult 
to say where Bach leaves off and his editor begins. 

It should be added that the plainly harmonizeé 
version of the chorale which closes the cantata IS 
issued separately as a communion hymn, ‘Si0?, sing 
thy Saviour’s glory,’ with three verses of * Lauda 
Sion,’ translated by Mr. Fox-Strangways. 
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Among the new works to be performed at the 
Gloucester F -stival is one for chorus and orchestra, 
Love Incarnate,’ by Basil Harwood (Novello). The 
text consists of some lines from Browning and a verse 
of ‘Jesu, dulcis memoria.’ The Browning lines are 
sobably unfamiliar, so they are given here : 
"The very od! think ; dost thou think ? 

So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 
the thunder comes a human voice, 
heart I made, a heart beats here ! 

Face, my lands fashioned, see it in myself! 

Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 

But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou raust love me who have died for thee!’ 
\ verse of the hymn is interpolated after the second 
ne of the above, and a brief quotation from it is 


So, throug 
Saying, * ‘ 





wed at the end of the work. Naturally the plainsong 
yymn-melody plays an important part. Its opening 

e is used 
absequently ; the tune is twice delivered in full, 
st by the orchestra, then by the chorus (a beautiful 
rangement, ; and the score contains frequent 
references to The music throughout admirably 
expresses the note of mysticism and awe in the text. 
No solo voices are required, but there are a few 
passages for semi-chorus. The choral writing is 
free, but not exacting, even at points where the parts | 
vide, There are several fine climaxes and some 

d moments in the orchestral part. The quiet 
ending, with a few voices singing (‘as if in the 
distance’) a line of the hymn, is very impressive. 
The work is well adapted for Church use on special | 
oecasions, or as an extended form of anthem when 
an orchestra is available. ms. G. 
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as a bass in the introduction a 


ORGAN 
Handel’s Concertos have so often suffered from 
mprovements’ on the part of editors—cadenzas, 
additional parts, and a general ‘ fattening’ process— 
that it is refreshing to meet with one of them in its| 
onginal, simple form. For, after all, these works | 
ae essentially slight in material, and although a 
movement here and there may be made to sound 
Handelian in the popular sense of the term—that is, | 
massive and pompous—the style generally has a 
favour of chamber music. Here is Concerto No. 5, 
2G minor, from the second set, edited by 
Henry G. Ley (Stainer & Bell). It is in four 
novements—A //egro ma non troppo, Basso ostinato, 
Minuet, and Gavotte. The Basso ostinato is one of 
fandel’s finest essays in the ground-bass form. 
ditherto it appears to have been available only in 
ue very elaborate and difficult version of Best. 
‘he Minuet is a charming movement. This has 
uso been over-elaborated by Best, and appears in 
‘ slarp minor in the set of Concertos he compiled 
‘om various sources. The Gavotte makes a 
"gorous Finale, Dr. Ley wisely refrains from 
mything more than very general registration marks. 
‘hesé movements are admirable for study purposes, 
wing to their strongly-rhythmical character and 
“eit frequently high pedal part. In regard to the 
pedal part, by the way, I hope Dr. Ley will consider 
ut advisability of adding a few footing marks in 
‘uture issues of these or other Handelian works. 
“80, In passages where the L.-H. and pedals are in 
‘aison (as in the opening phrase of this Concerto) 
* would surely be better to omit the L.-H. part, 
— now being always available. Most students 
‘ould benefit from a course of Handel, in order to 
“velop qualities that continuous study of Bach’s 








Preludes is apt to leave 
untouched. Indeed, an overdose of polyphonic 
work may even lead to some faults of style. 
Handelian music of this rather light, tuneful, and 
rhythmical type and slight texture, should play 
pretty much the role in organ technique that Mozart 
does in that of the pianoforte. 

Handel is well represented in the ‘ Orange Album,’ 
just issued by Schott, Charles Quef having arranged 
four attractive movements from the Violin and Violon- 
cello Sonatas, and Ambrose Porter contributing a 
version of the Minuet from ‘Berenice’ that, effective 
as it is, would perhaps have been even more so, and 
certainly more in keeping, had its contrasts of power 
been less extreme. The Album contains also a good 
transcription by Henry Coleman of the well-known 
Minuet in D from Mozart’s Divertimento, and 
several other tuneful examples of old string music— 
altogether a capital mixed bag of twenty pieces, 
mostly good. 

From Cramers comes the first batch of their 
‘Library of Organ Music by British Composers,’ 
edited by Martin Shaw. The eleven works so 
far issued are by Alan Gray, Cyril Rootham, 
C. H. Kitson (two), Harry Farjeon (two), E. Markham 
Lee (two), Godfrey Sceats, and Geoffrey Shaw (two). 
It is impossible to discuss all these items. So far I 
am most favourably impressed by Alan Gray’s 
Fantasy in D, a tuneful and moderately difficult 
work, Geoffrey Shaw’s jolly variations on the carol 
tune, ‘Puer Nobis,’ and his naive Prelude on the 
Trinity Office Hymn. Godfrey Sceats’s Versets on 
‘ Salve, Festa Dies,’ have already been reviewed in 
this journal. Cyril Rootham’s Rhapsody on an 
old English tune is very long, clever, and difficult, 
but one feels that the theme itself (the folk-tune 
‘ Lazarus,’ used in the ‘E. H.’ for the hymn, ‘ I heard 
the Voice’) is given too big a contrapuntal load. 
The other pieces are mainly rather light in character, 
and the whole series, with the exception of the 
Rhapsody, is so moderate in difficulty that it should 
be well within the power of the average player. 

From Paxtons come a Postlude in E flat by 
H. Davan Wetton; Bagatelle by Reginald H. Hunt; 
‘Sonata di Camera’ by Bernard Johnson; and the 
Ballet Music from Gounod’s ‘Faust,’ arranged by 
Herbert F. Ellingford. Obviously the three last- 
named are on the light side, and even Dr. Wetton’s 
Postlude is more suitable for recital purposes than 
for use in connection with a service. The Bagatelle 
is effectively written, but its main theme is too 
suggestive of pianoforte dance music. The Sonata 
which dates from the composer’s youth) also suffers 
from some thematic triviality and over-luscious 
harmony. For example, the progression which 
‘made’ Nevin’s ‘ The Rosary’ appears over and over 
again. But the work contains a good deal of 
attractive material that should ensure its success asa 
concert piece. 

Rheinberger’s Sonatas suffer so much from lack of 
phrasing and other helps to performance that there 
should be a warm welcome for the Album, edited by 
Karl Heynsen, just issued by Forberg (Novello), in 
two books. The first contains four of the Trios, the 
Intermezzo and Fugue from Sonata No. 4, the 
Skandinavisch from No. 16, the Idyll from No. 14, 
and the Pastorale from No. 12; in the second book 
are the Intermezzo from No. 8, the Provencalish from 
No. 19, the Idyll from No. 18, the Cantiléne from 
No. 11, and the fine Toccata. The editor has added 
many helpful signs of all kinds. Particularly useful 
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are those showing the division between the hands of 
certain difficult or widespread manual passages. 
These books, published as they are at a very low cost 
a mere half-crown), should make this admirable 
organ music known to an even wider circle than it| 
has far reached. This edition is particularly 
useful to students and players of moderate ability. 

loo little provision has been made for the organist | 
of slender technique, who is unable to improvise and | 
whose instrument small. In the past he was 
usually driven to feeble harmonium music or to} 
snippets of transcription. The need is felt especially | 
in the matter of short, quiet pieces suitable for use| 
before a service. With this requirement in view, | 
Dr. W. G. Alcock has written a set of ‘ Twelve Short 
Introductory Voluntaries’ (Novello). He has per- 
formed the rare feat of keeping the music simple and | 
devotional, and at the same time free from the twin 
faults of banality and sloppiness that too often 
characterise easy organ music. Hardly a page is 
without its touches of interesting harmony, and the 
pieces as a whole have much of the effect of good, 
quiet improvisation. The music is printed on two 
staves. All the pieces may be played on one manual, 
and in Nos. 6 to 12 the pedal part is easily negotiable 
by the left hand. Here and there opportunities for 
a little soloing present themselves, though it is not 
indicated, the object being to provide for the 
limitations of one keyboard. ‘The pieces are timed, 
and take from one to two-and-a-quarter minutes. 
Apart from their value as voluntaries, these pieces 
make admirable studies in /egafo and_ simple} 
polyphonic playing, and so may be used in the early | 
stages of organ study. 

Some time ago a striking little Folk-Song Suite, by 
Rupert Erlebach, was reviewed in these columns. 
A successor has been received in the shape of a 
Folk-Carol Suite (Stainer & Bell). Mr. Erlebach 
has taken six carol tunes—‘The Little Room,’ 
‘The Cherry Tree,’ ‘The Moon Shines Bright,’ 
*On Christmas Night,’ ‘The Twelve Apostles,’ and 
* Down in yon Forest’—and treated them with a good 
deal of originality, though we are too often reminded 
that he a pupil of Vaughan Williams, Modal 
influence is appropriately strong, but the composer is 
over-partial to consecutives of the fashionable type, 
and at times he seems to ignore some of the 
limitations of the organ. For example, the rapid 
dissonant chords in ‘Down in yon Forest’ would 
usually be far from clear in effect, and the quaver 
chords for tuba would surely be noisy. Moreover, | 
Mr. Erlebach appears to have overlooked the fact| 
that many harmonic roughnesses that are effective in | 
the orchestra, the string quartet, or on the pianoforte, | 
become merely ugly and confused on the organ| 
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| and gravity that we associate with the ; 


a, 
id orchestra 
and Closing 
There isa 
to harmonies 
ir, but to the 
the freedom 
irer types of 
Church music. The work is not difficult, the chief 
demands being for breadth and good phrasing, 


H.G 


where it is desired to combine organ 
The piece is broadly conceived, opening 
quietly, with an imposing climax midway. 
genuinely religious atmosphere, due not 
of the conventional ‘devotional’ flav: 
texture and rhythm, in both of which are 


STRINGS 


Mr. F. Louis Taylor has written a set of sis 
progressive pieces for violin and pianoforte accon 
paniment (Joseph Williams), the first of which implies 
only the use of the first and second fingers, This 
must surely be something of a record. And with al 
sympathy for the efforts that are being made to make 
the training of violinists smooth and interesting, we 
may doubt the wisdom of such experiments as 
Mr. Taylor has attempted in his ‘ Valse Lente.’ The 
musical worth of such work is #//, for the composer is 
tied to few notes and to the simplest rhythms. The 
student, accordingly, has nothing to learn ; he is not 
asked to make an effort, or to achieve something 
worth an effort; he can find no stimulus to further 
study. Education after all means discipline— 
discipline accepted willingly for the sake of an ideal, 
but discipline nevertheless. Are we not going too 
far in supposing that any potential violinist will need 
the relaxation of a little piece before he has leamt 
how to place properly his four fingers on the strings 
of his instrument? In fairness to Mr. Taylor it 
must be said that the interest of his music grows 
as the standard progresses, and the sixth piece of the 
series is neither better nor worse than any other 
work of its class. 

The same publishers have also issued a Chopin 
Violoncello Album arranged and edited by Cedric 
Sharpe. The album consists of a mazurka, 4 
nocturne, a valse, two preludes, and a study—we 
chosen and arranged for the ’cello with the skill of 
an expert. The printing, which has been done in 
England, is quite equal to the best work of the 
Continent. But how came the printers’ readers to 
mistake the alto for the tenor key in the pianofort 
part of the Mazurka in C major? When we first 
read the piece we thought Cedric Sharpe bent on 
giving a Schénbergian touch to Chopin. Such 
mistakes would have been too obvious to be note 
thirty or forty years ago, but just now there Is n¢ 
saying what composers or editors @ /a Stravinsk) 
may do. 


| Nos. 7 and 8 of the Cramer Library of String 
to separate the constituent parts in a /or¢issimo.| Music, edited by Geoffrey Shaw, consist of a 
But there are many striking moments in the Suite, | ‘ Fantaisie’ String Quartet by Alec Rowley ane 
and I hope Mr. Erlebach will go ahead and add|‘ Phantasy’ String Quartet by Leslie Woodgate 
himself to the small but growing number of native | Both are easy, unambitious, pleasant enough 
composers who have something to say, and contrive| compositions, well adapted for young students eage! 
to say it effectively on the organ. to taste the first joys of quartet playing. And this 
|seems to be what the composers had in mind 
| ethavetes their limitations could not be easy 
explained. 


| that we fancy 


owing to its limited range of nuance, and its inability | 


ORGAN AND STRINGS 


Quartet literature, however, 1s $0 ¥# 
somehow a well-made selection © 
organ in combination with small bodies of other} classical works would hit the mark with surer aim 


There is a growing demand for short works for 
instruments. Alec Rowley’s ‘Andante Religioso in| Of the two new Quartets we prefer by far 
; time,’ for violoncello solo, strings, organ, and|‘ Phantasy,’ for Leslie Woodgate appears to have a 
drums, should therefore speedily make a place for! clearer conception of the structure and the nature O! 
itself at recitals and church festivals, and at concerts} quartet music. B.V. 
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The Musician's Bookshelf 


Jacques Durand : Quelques Souvenirs d’un Editeur 


“de Musique.’ 


Paris: Durand, 2 fr. 50 c.] 


\. Durand is the head of the Paris publishing 
ouse of that name—a justly famous house. At the 
se of sixty he feels he has memories enough of 
steresting people to justify this modest booklet. 
M. Durand’s grandfather was musical. He sent 
bis son to the Paris Conservatoire, where César 
k and Saint-Saéns were fellow-students. This 
composer and organist of repute, and 
then launched on music-publishing in 1870, M. 
jurand had a musical childhood. He knew his 
-fa before his letters, and took naturally to the 
sianoforte. The father was publishing the works of 
Bizet, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Lalo, Guiraud, and 
odard, and the son knew these and most of the 
other French musicians of the time. He entered the 
oservatoire, as his father had done before him. 
He was under Dubois, and later under Guiraud 
ebussys master) for composition. It was an 
understood thing that his destiny was to carry on his 
father’s business, and happily he took to it whole- 
heartedly. 
These memories are all happy. The Durands 
sem to have been on the closest social terms with 
the composers they published. Parties of them 
vent off on holidays together. No sort of 
business disagreement or disappointment ever seems 
) have arisen to ruffle these relationships. Did 
Debussy, after having had his first works published 
Durand’s, go elsewhere with his ‘ Faun’ and 
cturnes M. Durand explains that 


ecame 


he had noticed that no result came of all the efforts 

e had made on behalf of his works—the String 

uartet last of all—and out of a feeling of delicacy he 

refrained from resorting to us with his heavy weights, 

ch as orchestral compositions. Hartmann happened 
be there, and Debussy yielded. 


turned to Durand’s, however, with ‘ Pelléas.’ 
The effect of ‘ Pelléas’ was to bring back to light 
uch earlier works as the Quartet, which, a few 
tars before, Durand’s had vainly tried to establish. 
After Ysaye’s Quartet had played it magnificently 
and with success : 


- +» We offered it gratuitously to a number of 
chamber-music parties, but in vain. Later on some 
if these very same musicians wrote asking it of us, and 
eclaring that they had never known of it. 


forte, whether in his own music or in 
Debussy was a charmer with a most 
He had been taught by Marmontel, 
pt up practice. Still, what a finish in his 
When he turned to Chopin, it verged 
MS. os To pianists who came to him 
e playing of his compositions, Debussy 
»ve all, let me forget when I hear you, 
forte has hammers !’ 


At the piar 
that of others, 
ititcate touc 
ut had not k 
aterpretati rT 


that the ana 


_Saint-Saéns naturally figures large in the book. 
“ere is a story illustrative of his mother’s influence 
a his art. Saint-Saéns once invited a party of 
nends tohear some new works, including the first 
‘ello Sonata. The performance was good, the party 
4 success, the congratulations general. But when 
‘Re guests had gone, Madame Saint-Saéns with her 
“‘Maracteristic bluntness told her son that the Fima/e 





of the Sonata was wretchedly bad, and that it 
depreciated the whole work. 

Saint-Saéns in a fury tore up the Finale. For a 
week he shut himself up in his study; he appeared 
only at meal-times, and then said nothing. At last, 
having completed the admirable /zza/e we all know, 
he showed it to his mother, who approved. 

The death of this beloved mother caused a crisis in 
Saint-Saéns’s mind. He disappeared, none of his 
friends knew where. Meanwhile a chance of 
producing his opera ‘ Ascanio’ on the stage occurred 
—a chance too precious to be missed, only it 
involved transposing upwards the whole of one part. 
The task was entrusted by the publishers to Guiraud 

a well-nigh forgotten composer, but one who seems 
the more likeable the more one hears of him. 

Saint-Saéns, it afterwards turned out, had been 
hiding from the world under an assumed name at 
Las Palmas. Not that he completely concealed his 
musical gifts from the natives. One night the 
baritone of the local operatic troupe fell suddenly ill, 
and Saint-Saéns stepped into the breach and sang 
the part of Rigoletto. 

Later on the book tells us a good deal of the 
big undertaking of publishing Rameau complete, 
an undertaking of which M. Durand is pardonably 
proud. But his whole career, for that matter, has 
been that of a very good servant of art. C. 


‘The Musical Pilgrim’ Series. Edited by Arthur 
Somervell. 

‘Bach’s B minor Mass.’ 

‘The Mastersingers of Wagner.’ 

‘Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas.’ 
Milne. 


‘The “48": 


By C. Sanford Terry. 

By Cyril Winn. 
By A. Forbes 

Bach’s Wohltemperirtes Clavier.’ 
Book 1. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 

‘The “48”:  Bach’s Wohltemperirtes 
Book 2. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 

‘ Bach’s Keyboard Suites.’ By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
[Oxford University Press, 1s. 6¢. each. ] 
‘Musical Taste and How to Form It.’ By M.-D. 

Calvocoressi. 

[Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.} 
Appreciation of Music by means of the 
and “ Duo-Art.”’ By Percy A. 


Clavier.’ 


‘The 
* Pianola ” 
Scholes. 

[Oxford University Press, 5,.] 

If the wayfaring man does not speedily become a 
musical enthusiast it will not be for want of help. 
Here is a batch of guides, all good in their different 
ways. The ‘Pilgrim’ series consists of little booklets, 

handy for the pocket, attractive in style, and 
catering for the musician as well as for the neophyte. 

Prof. Sanford Terry’s study of the B minor Mass, for 

example, seems to contain all the facts concerning 

that monumental work, and so is valuable to the 
lecturer and writer as well as to the student, the 
choralist, and the member of the audience. Mr. 

Fuller-Maitland discusses very happily all the ‘48’ and 

the Suites, and compares various editions on textual 

points. Mr. Forbes Milne’s title is alittle misleading, 
as he deals only with five of the Sonatas—the E flat, 

Op. 73; DB major, Op. 28; D minor, Op. 31; the 

‘Appassionata’; and the E major, Op. 109. His 
careful analyses should help the young player. This 
delightful series is a venture full of promise. 

Mr. Calvocoressi adopts a friendly, colloquial 
method that makes the reader’s progress easy. No 
sounder judge need be asked for. ‘Feste’ will be 
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interested to note that his remark in the August 
Musical Times as to opera being a bad starting-point 
for the musical beginner is emphatically confirmed 
by Mr. Calvocoressi : 

For many reasons, but chiefly because I want you to 
learn to enjoy music for its own sake, apart from the 
associations and other clues that words may suggest 

I urge you to begin with instrumenta! music, not 
with songs or operas. I do not mean that you are to 
avoid listening to songs or operas, but that you should, 
for the time being, base your scheme of taste-education 
upon instrumental works only. You will thereby learn | 
to appreciate song and opera all the better, whereas | 
you might (as happens to many people) devote a whole | 
life-time to song and opera without ever coming any | 
nearer the power to enjoy a string quartet, or a | 
symphony, or even lovely choral works such as the | 
Tudor madrigals and the church music of lalestrina, 

whose scheme and appeal, broadly speaking, are 
altogether those of pure music. 
| 





And it is significant that he mentions as exceptions | 


i, 
to be provided will be the player-piano, unless the cos 
is very substantially reduced. Let us hope that this 
will soon be the case, for after all there is q place 
which italonecan fill. Both wireless and gramophon 
are still comparative failures in the matter of piano. 
forte tone, so there is need for an instrument able tp 
pass on to us great players’ actual performances of 
the best pianoforte music, as well as the ver 
considerable amount of effective transcription. ‘The 
attention now being directed to the instrument by 
the formation of the committee, and by this series 
of lectures, will perhaps lead the manufacturers to 
take steps towards catering for the thousands of ys 
that want a player-piano, but cannot afford one a 
the present figure. H. G. 


A booklet of great interest to all Bach-lovers 
especially to choral conductors, is the ‘Selected Lis 
of the Works of John Sebastian Bach,’ just issued by 
Novello. It gives a brief description and particulars 


the works of Wagner’s maturity—which are really |(time of performance, the orchestration, soloists 


symphonic rather than operatic. 


| feel disposed to part company with Mr. Calvo- | 
coressi in his disparagement of the gramophone and 
wireless. Both, especially the former, give us so| 
nearly a perfect representation of chamber music | 
that they cannot be neglected by anybody, amateur or 
professional. The adverse opinions Mr. Calvocoressi 
quotes become less and less true every few months, 
thanks to improvements in transmission and recording. | 
Mr. Calvocoressi lays too much stress, I think, 
on the importance of the reproduction of the exact | 
tone-colour and balance of the original—a point that 
arises very little in the case of most classical works, 
and, in fact, rarely in any work that is thematically 
and rhythmically vital. But this controversial detail | 
does not affect the value of an admirable little book. 

With Mr. Scholes we return to that overdone and 
not too happy word ‘appreciation.’ His book| 
consists of a verbatim report of a series of lectures 
delivered recently at ‘Eolian Hall. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie writes a Foreword, and there is also a 
chapter on ‘ How to get the best from the Pianola,’ | 
by Reginald Reynolds, who manipulated the 
instrument for the illustrations. Here, as in Mr. | 
Calvocoressi’s book, there is nothing pedantic or high | 
horse. Everything is plain and simply put, with a 
good many touches of humour—some rather too| 
elementary to bear the ordealof print. Thanks to this | 
easy-going style, and to the numerous and sometimes | 
quite lengthy music-type examples, the reader is 
almost as well off as were those who sat at Mr. 
Scholes’s feet. If they have a pianola and the right | 
rolls they will, of course, be able to reproduce the | 
lectures entire. The move towards the recognition | 
of the player-piano as an educational force is| 
strongly backed by an honorary advisory committee | 
of great weight, but many of us will feel that the | 
contrivance is badly handicapped in two ways. First, | 
it reduces everything to terms of the pianoforte—an 
instrument which, with all its attractive powers, fails 
badly in such vital points as sostenuto, cantadbile, and 
nuance, whereas the gramophone gives us wonderful 
reproductions of string tone, and scarcely less good 
ones of wood-wind instruments and of some voices. 
Second, we may buy a good gramophone for a few 
pounds, but even the cheapest player-piano costs an 
amount that simply puts it outside the reach of the 
average amateur. The time will come when every 
school will have its gramophone, its wireless installa- 
tion, its pianoforte, and its player-piano. But the last 





required, &c.) concerning the choral works published 
by the firm (about sixty in number, including 
forty-six of the cantatas and motets); a list of 
choruses taken from those works ; details of twelve 
books of vocal solos; a complete table of the 
organ works; a list of orchestral, organ, harmonium, 
and pianoforte arrangements ; Bach literature, &c 
A note on the orchestration of the cantatas gives 
practical suggestions as to the substitution of modem 
instruments for such as are obsolete, \c. 

Another list that has just been revised and brought 
up to date is one of ‘Albums of Sacred Songs 
from the Oratorios and Cantatas of Bach, Hande! 
Mendelssohn, c.’ 

These handy little works of reference may be had 
free on application to the publishers. 


BROOKS RECEIVED 


[.Vention in this list neither impli 


| review in a future issue.| 


‘Mozart. By Dr. F. 
Sampson, Low, 2s. 6d. 

‘Felix Mendelssohn - Bartholdy.’ By W. 5 
Rockstro. Pp. 147. Sampson, Low, 2s. 6d. 

*Class-Singing.’ By W. G. Whittaker. Pp. 13 
Oxford University Press, 6s. 

‘The Organist and his Choir.’ By Augustus Toop 
Pp. 64. Musical Opinion Office, 25. 

‘Haydn.’ By Pauline D. Townsend. 
Sampson, Low, 2s. 6d. 

‘Beethoven.’ By H. A. 
Sampson, Low, 2s. 6d. 

‘Frédéric Smetana.’ By Zdenék Nejedly. Pp. 8 
Paris: Edition Bossard; Prague: Edition Orbis 
[An English translation of this book was reviewed iD 
our issue of September, 1924.] 

‘Income-Tax Simplified, 1925-26.’ By Arthur 
Fieldhouse. Pp. 98. Simpkin, Marshall, 15. 64. 


$$ ——————— 


Gehring. Pp. 


Pp, 124 


Rudall. 


Pp. 105 








Patersons, of Glasgow (who will celebrate their centenaly 
in 1927), have recently formed a new company known 4 
Patersons’ Publications, Limited, for the special develop 


ment of their educational music department. They have 
also come to an arrangement with the Oxford Universit 
Press (with which is incorporated the Anglo-French Masi 
Company), under which the O. U.P. will represent Patersons 
in England and Wales, and Patersons will act as agents for 
the O.U.P. in Scotland and Ireland. 
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~~ Gramopbone Hotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


COLUMBIA 
The three orchestral records received for review 
is month raise an interesting point in regard to 
legrness of texture and the reproduction of tone- 
lour, Ina 12-in. of the ‘ Liebestod’ from ‘ Tristan 
ind Isolda,’ played by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
onder Bruno Walter, the general effect is on the 
ague side; far more clearness and variety are 
stained in the Overture to ‘Hansel and Gretel’ 
iin, New Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, conducted 
by Frank Bridge); best of all is the record of a 


slection from ‘Tell me more,’ played by the ‘1925’ | 


rchestra. Even when allowance is made for the 
ery different character of the music and scoring, the 
jisparity is far wider than it ought to be. I discussed 
this point a few months ago, but no apology is needed 
fora few more words on the subject. 


yk reviewed on p. 823 of this issue), and the chief 


mplaint is on the score of the texture and colour of | 


orchestralrecords. Yet the reproduction of this revue 


music of Gershwin is astounding in both respects. | 


There is no trace of muzziness ; every detail stands out 
early, and the instrumental colours are sharply 
lefined. More; we complain constantly, and with 
reason, of the banjo-like tone of the pianoforte in 
most records. But in this ‘ Tell me more’ selection 


there are two longish sections for pianoforte solo in | 


which the tone is delightfully pure. (The pianist, 
Percival Mackay, deserves mention for his 
risp playing of these passages. 


s it too much to hope that very soon fine 


rchestral and pianoforte music shall be as faithfully | 


reproduced as is ‘jazz’ at present? I add that the 
ershwin record is not unworthy the attention of 
musicians. It very well bears transplanting from 
the theatre. Indeed (dare I whisper the fact ?) 
| find it more enjoyable than the average Gilbert and 
sullivan “ selection.’ On the other hand, the ‘jazz’ 
omposer fails where the English pair scored, for 
the records of vocal numbers from ‘Tell me 
more’ are banal as to words (when they can be 
ward) and melody. Clearly Gershwin, like other 
uz composers, is lost without his spicy array of 
astruments and his hiccuping rhythm. 

The record of the Grenadier Guards’ playing of a 
lection of Wilfrid Sanderson’s songs is another 
sample of the clearness which we grudge to such 
poor music so long as important orchestral works 
ure Comparatively foggy (12-in.). 

_ vocal records calling for menticn are of Harold 

‘illams in Hedgcock’s‘ On the road to Mandalay’ 
and Dix’s ‘The Trumpeter’ (12-in.), both well 
‘ung with manly voice and with good variety 
% colour; Miriam Licette and Frank Mullings 
a One fine day’ and ‘Give me_ your 
aling hands’ from ‘Madame Butterfly,’ with 
Thestra conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty—well 
‘dove the average of operatic records (12-in.); Elsa 
— in Rice’s ‘By my Fireside’ and Eric Coates’s 
‘ _ you singing’—an improvement on the records 
ot Miss Stralia mentioned last month, but still not 
rorthy of her, either in performance or material, the 
ice song touching rock-bottom of banality (10-in.); 
and John Payne and Lawrence Brown in three negro 
Spirituals’—* Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen,’ 
“very time I feel de spirit,’ and ‘It’s me, O Lord.’ 


Some hard | 
things are said from time to time concerning the | 
gamophone (Mr. Calvocoressi quotes some in a new | 


Here we can imagine a couple of devout darkies 

singing until the close of ‘It’s me,’ at which point a 

conventional long-drawn treatment of the last line 

suggests a very poor sentimental song, and away 

goes our pleasure. Some juicy chords in the 

accompaniment are similarly out of the picture. 
H.M.V. 

The August list shows that the Company believes 
its clients want good music, and plenty of it, in the 
summer as well as in the winter. A few years ago it 
would not have sent out in August such a work as the 
Franck Quartet. I hope that all the gramophone 
enthusiasts who are holidaying will not overlook this 
splendid recording of one of the greatest things in 
chamber music. The work has been asked for by 
gramophonists for some time past—I fancy the 
National Gramophonic Society, despairing of its issue 
by any of the recording companies, had it down for 
|consideration. Here it is, and H.M.V. should have 
no cause to regret the enterprise. 

The players are the Virtuoso String Quartet, and 
the work fills six 12-in., the first movement being on 
sides 1-4, the Scherzo on 5-6, the Larghetto on 7-9, 
and the /7va/e on 10-12. The playing is notable in 
many respects. I cannot recall in any records 
such a wide range of power as we get here; from 
a delicate whisper to an astonishing sonority. No 
less vivid are the contrasts in colour and mood. 
Owing to its great length, complexity, and variety, 
the work makes exceptional demands on the players. 
After several delighted hearings of these records I 
can only say that there is scarcely a spot where an 
improvement can be suggested. My hat is off to all 
concerned! And if this achievement does not lead 
to an early demand for Franck’s other great chamber 
work, the Quintet, I shall be surprised. 

The Albert Hall Orchestra’s performance of the 
|‘ Figaro’ Overture, and the popular Minuet and Trio 
/in D of Mozart is good, without being among the 
best examples of orchestral records. Sir Landon 
Ronald conducts (12-in.). From a recording point 
of view | prefer that of the New Light Symphony 
Orchestra in a Spanish Dance of Moszkowski and 
|the Intermezzo from Goldmark’s ‘Rustic Wedding’ 
|Symphony. The former is really brilliant (12-in.). 
| A great deal of popular interest attaches to a 
Pachmann record—the first he has made. He plays 
Chopin’s Nocturne in B and Impromptu in F sharp. 
It would be pleasant to be able to fall down and 
worship with the crowd, but candour compels me to 
say that the pianoforte tone is often hard (indeed, 
sometimes the effect suggests the smiting of steel 
bars), and that the Impromptu strikes me as falling 
short on the expressive side—the last defect one 
expects to find in Pachmann’s playing of Chopin. 
But perhaps he was ill at ease in thus making his 
débit in the recording room—an ordeal to anybody, 
but really severe in the case of one hard on 
eighty years of age. We read in the H.M.V. 
Bulletin that an audience had to be provided, 
and that ‘no restraint whatever was put upon 
the mannerisms of the famous pianist, who 
played and interjected his little dissertations on 
the music (just as he does at recitals), oblivious of 
the fact that his remarks were also being recorded.’ 

Was he oblivious, I wonder?) As one who hates 
this chattering habit of Pachmann’s, I am glad he 
confines himself to a few remarks at the end of the 
Nocturne. What those remarks were I could not 
make out until I referred to the Au//etin, when I 














learned that he says (at the point where the chords 


worn 


ere ere ve we * 
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interrupt the music so dramatically), ‘Chopin is] 
crying ; but don’t be frightened . they are only | 
friends who are knocking they will knock | 
again, and go away.’ There be those who like this | 
sort of thing, and so this will be the sort of thing | 
they will like. For my part, I object to people 
talking during music, and the fact that the talker 
happens to be the performer merely makes the offence | 
worse. If 4e doesn’t know better than to interrupt 
Chopin, we can hardly complain of that confounded | 
flapper in the row behind (12-in.). 


Two vocal quartet records show that there is still 
a good deal to be done before this branch of singing | 
and recording is level with the best in other forms. 
The Peerless Quartet (male-voice) sings two very| 
poor effusions—E. Stanley’s ‘When my golden hair 
has turned to silver grey’ and Tonzo Sauvage’s 
‘Heaven is my Home,’ in a way that shows that 
these singers have a long way to go before they can 
be said to live up to their title. ‘Peerless’: what a} 
label to tie on to oneself! (10-in.). 


The Gresham Singers are much better, with a 
spirited performance of German’s ‘ London Town.’ 
Their other choice is Reger’s ‘ Heartache’—a very 
laboured affair, which sounds like a poor chorale 
over-harmonized rather than a part-song (Io-in.). 


Only two vocal solo records have been received— 
a 1o-in. of John McCormack in brahms’s ‘Komm 
bald’ and ‘ Feldeinsamkeit,’ both sung in German; 
and a 12-in. of Tina Poli-Randacio and Maartje 
Offers in a couple of duets from ‘Aida.’ I am not 
an enthusiast so far as McCormack’s voice is con- 
cerned, but his singing of these Brahms songs is 
a welcome and restful change from the too-frequent 
tenor operatic record. The ‘Aida’ duets suffer from 
a persistent wobble on the part of both singers, 
especially the soprano. 


VOCALION 


For some inscrutable reason this month’s parcel 
omits most of the records that would interest readers 
of this journal, and the fox-trot examples are a poor | 
substitute. 

The playing of the Life Guards Band in a selection 
from ‘La Bohéme’ is unequal, the ensemble being | 


rT . P | 
shaky at times. The recording is good (12-in.). 





other instrumental record calling for 
1o-in. of John Amadio in Biichner’s 
‘Hungarian Fantasia’ and Terschak’s ‘ Remem- | 
brance.’ Neither piece is worth much musically, | 
but the records are of interest because of the} 
masterly playing. 


The only 
notice is a 


Happily the only vocal record received is excep- | 


tionally good. It gives us Watcyn Watcyns in 
German’s ‘West Country Lad’ (from ‘Tom Jones’), 
and a fine song by Stanford, ‘The Pibroch.’ Here 
are a first-rate voice and style, the one fault being 
that only a portion of the words come through. I 
recent commented on the excellence of the 
Vocalion pianoforte recording. These songs give 
us further evidence of this, the tone being without 
a trace of harshness. The playing of Stanley Chapple 
s delightfully clear, and the balance with the voice 
just right. 


| playing which he 


Player-Piano Wotes 


By WILLIAM DELASAI 


PACHMANN 


Pachmann’s recent recitals in this country, afte; 
his comparatively lengthy absence, appear to have 
greatly stimulated interest in the records of his 
has made for the ‘Duo-Ar?’ 
reproducing _ piano. The -£olian Company 
has very kindly sent me a collection of these rolls, 
which are naturally mostly of Chopin’s musi 
of itself makes them a supreme test for t 
ment, added to which is the difficulty of catching the 
more than ordinarily elusive charm of the pianist’s 
presence and manner. The chatter absent, for 
example, and to some people a voiceless Pachmann 
is no Pachmann at all! However, these rolls remain 
an extraordinarily interesting record of his playing, 
whether one likes them or not. Personally, I find 
much in them which I think is supreme artistry, and 
much which I find merely irritating. This applies 
especially in the matter of /ewzfv, in which respect, 
of course, the records are faultless. Every subtlety 
of ruéa/o is infallibly caught and reproduced—some. 
times to the extent of an inch of paper between the 
hands in one chord! Mr. McEwen, principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, has recently been dis- 
cussing the question of Zemfo Rudato in the Musi 
Teacher, his analysis being based largely on an 
examination of these rolls. Those who wish to 
inquire into the subject further could hardly do better 
than obtain-them—indeed, no complete study of the 
matter could be made without these rolls 

In regard to dynamic effects, they are perhaps less 
successful. I noticed that during the greater part of 
Pachmann’s Chopin recital the w#a corda pedal of 
the pianoforte (apparently the instrument which he 
thinks divine at the moment) was depressed. Of 
course, he was using a concert grand, and many of 
us have to be content with an upright pianoforte, 
but we might try the experiment of assisting the 
Duo-Art piano by depressing its _half-blow 
pedal, and so in this way perhaps approach a little 
nearer to the unique delicacy of the Pachmann 
touch. Frequently, this seems to escape the recording 
and reproducing instruments. 

The roll which strikes me as being exceptionally 
good is the Etude, Op. 25, No. 5, in E minor (05 
Here the scherzo-like treatment comes out beaut 
fully ; and the repetition of the second subject isé 
perfect example of »wéato—the left hand is so apty 
matched by the right, but without exaggeration 
This is a most distinguished roll, and comes as near 
as possible to giving us the essence of Pachmanns 
style. . 

Almost its equal is the Impromptu in A fal, 
Op. 29 (044). His interpretation of the piece !s 80 
well-known and so unvarying that one could recognis 
it ‘blindfolded.’ The rvéato is distinctly ‘sticky 
places, however, and either delights or annojs 
according to one’s tastes, but the rhythmic urge of it 
is splendid. The pulse is felt from the first bar to O 
last, despite all the hills and valleys. laying | 
through a number of times I find the style mo 


. : . >» enint Of 
infectious—it seems to breathe the very spint® 


Mr. W. Barclay Squire has been appointed honorary | 
curator of the Royal Music Library, which is now on| 
permanent loan to the British Museum. 


spring. ; ™ 
The Ballade in A flat, Op. 47 (025), is anu 
piece which unmistakably bears the pian 
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— 
aprimatur. n 
sly in parts : at times the Zemfo seems to be wilfully 
wefered with to no artistic effect—none that is 
ooarent to me, atany rate. But this is really the 
ux of the whole matter. It is so difficult to listen 
»such playing objectively. The hypnotic effect of 
be great name, the conscious and sub-conscious 
collections of his style and personality, all tend to 
ender one’s opinions more than usually tempera- 
sental and subjective. Certainly this roll exhibits 
a ey one of his tricks and mannerisms—the 
wcessively spread chord, the inverted spread, the 
' the delayed melody note, the agogic 
e evident in abundance. Some of 
be inspired, others—dare I say it? 
arelessness or of failing technique, 
ficult to differentiate. ‘This is the sort 
n the hand-played version, to attempt 

the /emfo lever is simply disastrous. 
Pachmann or nothing. Any imposition of 
s¢’s own ideas upon it merely produces a hiatus of 
‘he most terrible kind. 

‘Raindrop’ Prelude, Op. 28, No. 15, in D flat 
milarly distinguished. The disparity 
right- and left-hand parts is in places 


roken octa 
secent—all 
em seem t 
e result 
ough it 1S ¢ 
trou which, 
to control w 


13), 1S S$ 
between the 
rly remarka 


amnot say, but while I think it a trifle over- 
gntimentalized —as, indeed, I believe much of 
Pachmann’s playing to be—I regard it as a very fine 
erformance, worthy of much attention, though not 
necessarily of emulation. The climax of the second 
whject is magnificently dealt with, contrasting finely 
with the placidity of the opening phrases. 

three Nocturnes, of which the best, in 
that in E minor, Op. 72, No. I 


There are 
y opinion, is 


The pianist’s style seems to fit this exactly, | 


roducing a serene, unhurried interpretation that | 

¢ perfect. I can imagine no finer 

playing of it than this. 

ly good is the Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27, 

n which composer and pianist combine 

produce an exquisitely beautiful pattern of sound. 

fheplaying is a model of restraint and refinement 
at defies detailed analysis and disarms criticism. 

The Nocturne, Op. No. 2, in F sharp 

splayed in too lingering and emotionalised a fashion 


ee: 1S aln ost 


15, O13), 


tmy liking, and is therefore more interesting than | 


tractive. Neither do I care much for the Polonaise, 
p. 26, No. n C sharp minor (045). The music 
shardly Chopin at his best, I think, and the playing 
n places most erratic, so that one receives a 
series of little mental shocks as the continuity of it is 
momentarily held up ; and the meno mosso section is 
tally foo sugary. 
‘he remaining two rolls are excellent—the Mazurka, 
33, No. 4, in B minor (021), most delightfully 
yed, and the Valse, Op. 64, No. 2, 
minor (org I tried this roll immediately on 
the recital at which it was played, and 


eturnin 


ling tro 


I am inclined to think that it is good | 


le, and surely is pianistic license 777| 
Whether Chopin would bless or curse | | 


in C sharp | 


continued and earnest study of Pachmann’s playing, 
even though the rolls be not entirely perfect 
reproductions in every respect, is one for which we 
ought to be grateful. I certainly am, and so also, 
I think, will be my readers. 


-™ 
Churcb and Organ Music 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
The Certificate Choir-Training Examination will 
Last day of 


| be held on Wednesday, November 4. 
|entry, Monday, October 5. 

| Free lectures on Choir-Training will be given at 
| the College on Tuesday, November 3, at 3.30 p.m., 
|by Sir Walford Davies, and at p.m. by 
Mr. Stanley Roper. 


H. A. HARDING, //on. Secretary. 


6.30 
} J 
| 


THE PR-ETORIUS ORGAN 
By E. 
In order to understand and appreciate any 
musical composition to the fullest possible extent, it 
is necessary to hear it reproduced by the same 
medium for which it was originally conceived. An 
orchestral work cannot be judged by a pianoforte 
arrangement, nor can the latter instrument, notwith- 
standing its many and great advantages, give us a 
correct idea of Domenico Scarlatti’s Sonatas, or the 
French clavecinists’ pieces for the harpsichord, with 
their delicate shadings of colour, and effects to be 
obtained from the two manuals and various stops. 
A number of musicians and amateurs of various 


countries have for that reason devoted themselves to 
| 
| 


VAN DER STRAETEN 





| the study of some of the now obsolete instruments. 
Prof. Dr. W. Gurlitt, of Freiburg University, was, how- 
| ever, the first to point out that, like the harpsichord, 
| lute, viol, Xc., compositions the works of the great organ 
| masters of the 16th and early 17th centuries were 
| likewise written for an instrument differing widely in 
| many essential features from the organ of to-day. 
| The latter responds to the modern demand for very 
| full harmonies, a large volume of sound, produced by 
| the combination of numerous registers, as well as the 
cantabile element, and great dynamic variety, 
whereas the juxtaposition of individual registers of 
well-defined character was the chief device of the older 
|organ, in which mixtures were possible only to a 
limited extent. As the music of the Renaissance and 
Baroque times was constructed on horizontal, and 
not on perpendicular lines, it was essential that the 
parts should be well contrasted by clearly defined 
|tone-colours. The works of all good composers being 
| written with a view to the intrinsic characteristics 
of the instrument for which they are intended, it was 
levident to Prof. Gurlitt that to obtain a clear 
{comprehension of old organ music, one would 





an testify to its wonderful re-creation of Pachmann’s| have to reconstruct an instrument similar to those 
‘ |for which that music was designed. To this end 
‘n conclusion I think it is true to say that the}/he had recourse to Michael Pretorius’s ‘Organo- 
elects of these rolls are in some measure their| graphia,’ which forms part of the second volume 
‘irtues. After all, they do enable us to appraise the|of his ‘Syntagma Musicum,’ published in 
Paying of a great artist dispassionately, reduced | 1618-20, containing exact and full data of the 
tore or less to its essentials and freed from all the} organ-builder’s art of his time, together with dis- 
amour of his personality and accompanying antics. | positions of various organs, and descriptions, illustra- 
(have confessed that I find such judgment rather| tions, and measurements of pipes, &c. These 
“cult of accomplishment, but the opportunity for | formed the basis of his plans, which were elaborated 
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in conjunction with Dr. Oskar Walcker, head of the| unknown. The strong contrasts of the registers 
firm of E. F. Walcker, the eminent organ-builders of | are particularly calculated to produce clearness jn the 
Ludwigsburg (Wiirtemberg). performance of all horizontally conceived music, from 
All available works dealing with the organ| its earliest beginnings to its zenith, de adence, and 
of that period were consulted, some of the|transition period. The organ is therefore an ideal 
original registers still to be found here and/instrument for pedagogic purposes, and it is not 
there in old organs were carefully examined, surprising that its origin is connected with Prof 
and where such were lacking the tone-qualities| Gurlitt’s institute, where great stress is laid upon 
of the original instruments—e.g., the rancket, the | illustrative methods ; and for all to whom the 
recorder, and the cromorne, which were represented | study of musical science means more than analysis 
in some of the old registers—were studied. Dr. | and the registering of rigid forms, who look for 
Walcker personally supervised the construction of the | actual experience and an awakening of the genius 
organ, in which he was keenly interested, and which | of past ages, the instrument will be of incalculable 
presented a formidable task, as the builders had/ value. From what has been said about the character 
to free themselves from all conceptions and|of the instrument it will be comprehensible that the 
principles of modern organ-building in order to|8-ft. registers do not occupy the predominating 
produce a replica of the older instrument that position which they now hold, but that the 16-ft, 
would be historically truthful in all essential | 4-ft., and even 2-ft. and 1-ft. registers are equally 
features. [he disposition of the organ is as | important. In one stop, however, the modern 
follows : | development announces itself, and that is in the 
| ¢remolo, the beat of which is given by Pretorius as 
10.7 sec., which of course is very slow, but it shows 
the first attempt to break the rigidity of the tone. 
| In 1627 already Sam. Scheidt calls the ‘ Tremulant’ 
the ‘ Prinzipalstiick,’ and it foreshadows the advent 
of the register- and tone-mixtures. It is interesting 
|to note that in the Pretorius organ, as in all those 
whose period it represents, the pedal is not allotted 
|merely to the fundamental bass, which is mostly 
played on the manual. The pedal is in the first 
instance intended for the part of the Cantus firmus, 
and is in tone-colour very little, if at all, darker than 
| the manuals, but is of wider range, as it serves for 
their accompaniment, and for that reason we find 
even a 2-ft. register on the pedal. 
For the inaugural concert, on December 4, 1921, 
Prof. Straube chose works by G. Muffat, Mich. 
| Pretorius, J. Pachelbel, J. N. Hanff, J. S. Bach, Sam. 
Scheidt, D. Buxtehude, and J. K. Kerll. In July, 
| 1922, he gave three more recitals on the same organ, 
repeating the former programme at the second 
concert, the first comprising works by Vincent 
No. 20 is an addition to Prietorius’s disposition, | Labeck, Jean Titelouze, F. ange, J. ee : 
and is given in parentheses. After eighteen months’ | Lebégue, Pachelbel, Sweelinck, and Buxtehude. 
strenuous work the organ was finished in 1921, and | The third recital brought some repetitions of, 
placed in the hall of the Musical Seminary of | *® well = different works by, the same masters. 
Freiburg University. In commemoration of the| Several eminent critics, in writing about om 
Tercentenary of the death of the famous master | Tecitals, — that the works of the older poe 
February 15, 1621), to whom in a great measure it | reveal themselves in an entirely = ~~ on os 
owed its origin, it received the name of the Pretorius Praetorius organ, especially in the fine performan “ 
Organ. The cantor of St. Thomas at Leipsic, Prof | of an artist like Prof. Straube. They all express the 
Karl Straube, one of the greatest living German | 
organists, inaugurated the instrument, after having in | 
the short space of a week familiarised himself | 
completely with its individual characteristics. This | 
was no mean task, for he had first to divest himself | 
of all ideas of modern organ-playing. But he soon | 
became enthusiastic about its possibilities. With 
regard to tone, the instrument realised the keenest| A Byrd recital was given at St. Mary Magdalene’s, Upton, 
expectations, and from the musical point of view it| Torquay (Mr, W. W. Trotman, organist), on August 
even surpassed them. In the same manner as the| when the choir sang the four-part Agnus Des, the cal 
builder and player had to free themselves from | An Earthly Tree and ‘Cast off all doubtful gate 
all ideas they had hitherto formed with regard | ‘Pe —., 4 Lord, my oe wen Sanford’ 
to their art, so had the listener to free his mind|\ 0-0). a es Sa 
; . ; - | arrangement of ‘ St. Patrick’s Breastplate. 
— = he sg he had previously no ai 
0 ¥Z ¢ c a , 7% 
The aaa chetine "teed Ag the penne ma | <At the hundred and fourteenth Anthem yo 
reed stops gives a transparency and cl - napeee vo ae, oF —— ._& mer yy 
ll. =—s o clearness | Figar’s ‘The Fourth of August,’ and short works 
in polyphonic movements which is unattainable | Gounod ani Clarke-Whitfeld. Dr. Chastey Hector playt? 
on the modern organ. The middle parts stand out | Bach’s Toccataand Fugue in D minor, Pierne’s ‘ Scherzando, 
in clear plastic lines in a manner hitherto quite | an Air varied, by Arne, and Lemmens’s * Storm.’ 





opinion that the instrument offers great possibilities 
which may exercise considerable influence upon the 
future development of organ playing and organ 
music, especially as new paths are opening, and the 
ideals of the 19th century in all arts are gradually 
undergoing a complete transformation. 
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Eo 
E LATE DR, F. R. GREENISH 
\ memorial (o the late Dr. F. R. Greenish has been placed 
.¢¢. Mary’s Courch, Haverfordwest, where he had served as 
honorary organist for forty-three years, and had also been 


nyrch-warden. The memorial, erected by Mrs. Greenish, | 


an oak screen, designed by Mr. W. D. Caroe. 


There are four oaken panels and a door, treated effectively | 


«ith ornaments of roses, fleurs-de-lis, and pomegranates, the 


ior of the central panel bearing a floral Latin cross with | 
alo, where the arms intersect, and a tabernacle at the foot. | 


The upper part of the early English arch which the screen 
‘ils, has glass panels, bearing the inscription : 
Give Thanks Unto God 
For the Dear Memory of 
ERICK ROBERT GREENISH, 
Justice of the Peace for the County and Town 
High Sheriff, 1899 ; Church-warden, 1901-1909, 
Organist and Direc isic, 1886-1909 
t, November 11, 1923, 


Choirmasters who have not yet decided on their anthem 


tr harvest festival should consider Basil Harwood’s 


how plentiful is Thy goodness,’ which has just been | 


sued by Novello. It is fairly long—fourteen pages of 


cavo—and calls for a good choir (including a treble able | 


to sing a rather difficult solo) and a first-rate organist and 


‘a hymn by George Wither. This, sung in unison with an 
daborate organ part, makes an effective finale. 


Here is a good recital programme by a fifteen-year-old 
y, Godfrey Hewitt, organist at Cudworth Parish Church : 
Sonata No. 2, Mendelssohn ; Two Preludes on Irish Church 
Melodies, Stanford; Preludes on ‘* Melcombe’ and ‘Old 
ioyth,’ Parry; Fantasia in D, Willan; Variations de 
mcert; Berceuse and Carillon, Vierne; Toccata and 
Fogue in D minor, Bach. If the playing was up to the 
programme, Cudworth’s young organist will go far. 


ader the auspices of the Nelson Clef Club, a Gibbons 
Tercentenary Service was held at St. Mary’s Church, 
Nelson, on August 16, when the choirs of St. Paul’s, 
St. John’s, St. Mary’s, and St. Philip’s Churches sang the 
Evening Service in F, and the anthems, ‘ This is the record 
{John,’ ‘God is gone up,’ ‘ Why art thou so heavy?’ and 
‘0 Lord, increase my faith.’ Three of Gibbons’s hymn- 
tunes were also sung. 


At Bangor, on July 30, there was a reunion of old 
choristers who served during the regime of Mr. T. 
Westlake Morgan (1892-1906). The proceedings included 
i recital on the Cathedral organ and a dinner at the 
Lastle Hotel, 


A series of recitals by blind organists will be given at 
Clement Danes, Strand, on Wednesdays at 1.10. The 
players for September will be Mr. Sinclair Logan, Mr. 
eonard A. Marsh, Mr. W. J. Avery, and Mr. H. W. 
reenhill, in the order named. 


% 


_ Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have received an order 
for the reconstruction of the organ at New College, Oxford. 
tis of interest to note that parts of the present instrument 
ue of great antiquity, being the work of William Dallam 


1602.65), 


RECITALS 


Mr. C. H. Trevor, St. Michael-at-the-North Gate, Oxford— 
Prelude in D ninor, C/érambault ; Aria in F, Toccata 
and Fugue in ID minor, and Pastorale in F, Bach ; 
Triumphal March, ‘Now thank we all our God,’ 
Karg-Elert; Legend, Harvey Grace; Fantasia (Sonata 
No. 12), Rhein erger ; Bourrée in B flat and Introduc- 

nw and Allegro in G, John Stanley. 

“iss_Lilian Coombes, St. Magnus-the- Martyr, London 
Bridge—* Ay! sford Bridge,’ ‘Orchard Blossom,’ and 
“Allington Lock,’ W. H. Wood ; Scherzo in G minor, 
og ; Concert Overture in D, Fau/kes ; Preludes on ‘ By 
the Waters of Babylon’ and ‘Alone to God in the 
Highest be H nour,’ Back. 


| Mr, Richard B. Hamilton, All Saints’, Hoole, Chester— 
Psalm-Prelude No. 3, Howe//s ; Postlude in G minor, 
Stanford; Finale in the form of an Overture, Ho//ins ; 
Preludes on ‘ Rockingham,’ ‘ Old 104th,’ and ‘ Melcombe,’ 
Parry. 

’. A. E. Whitehead, St. Cyprian’s, Maisonneuve, 
Montreal—Finale (Sonata No. 5), .endelssohn ; Prelude 
on ‘Sleepers, wake,’ Aah; Fantasia in A minor, 
Lemmens ; Cradle Song, Harvey Grace ; Suite Gothique, 
Boellmann. 

M. Louis Vierne, St. Michael’s, Tenbury—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Back ; Pastorale and Piéce Héroique, 
Franck ; Prelude and Fugue in B, Sa/nt-Saéns ; Légende, 
Berceuse, Carillon, and Canzona, /7erne; Cantabile, 
Adagio, and Toccata (Symphony No, 5), W7dor. 

|Mr. Andrew Hutton, St. Margaret’s, Bloemfontein— 
Allegro Vivace (Symphony No. 5), Widor; Passacaglia 
in E minor, Xhetnberger ; Piece Héroique, Franck. 

Mr. H. Cyril Robinson, St. John’s, Barmouth—Sonata 
No. 5 (first movement), Guz/mant ; Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor and Chorale Preludes, Bach. (Mozart’s Piano- 
forte Trio in FE flat was played by Mrs. J. R. Heath, 
Dr. J. R. Heath, and Mr. Robinson. ) 

Dr. G. J. Bennett, Lincoln Cathedral—Fugue in E flat, 
Bach ; Moderato Cantabile in E (Symphony No. 8), 
Intermezzo in G minor (Symphony No. 6), Adagio in A 
(Symphony No. 3), and Finale in D (Symphony No. 2), 
IVtdor ; Introduction and Fugue from Sonata, Aeudse. 

Mr. D. E. Roberts, St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Inverness— 
Sonata No. 6, J/endelssohn; Fugue in E flat, Back ; 
Berceuse, Emil Avonke ; Legend and Final Sym- 
phonique, Guz/man¢; Prelude in D minor, .l/endelssohn ; 
‘Chiddingfold Pieces ’—‘ The Vision’ and ‘Canticum 
Fidei,’ Dunhill ; Concert Overture in C minor, Hol/ins ; 
Fantasia, Stanford; Reverie from Folk-Song Suite, 
Erlebach; Variations on an Old Easter Melody, John £. 
West. 

Mr. W. G. Webber, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Parts I, 2, & 3, Ernest Austin. 

Miss Doris Fenner, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, E.C.3— 
Le Carillon, /Volstenholme; Fugue in G minor, Bach ; 
Postlude in D minor, Stanford. 

Mr. Guy Michell, Parish Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Ventnor—Concert Overture in D, A/ichel/ ; Fugue in 
A minor, Bach; Marche Solennelle, Zemare ; Canzone, 
Karg-Elert. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Andrew’s-by-the-Wardrobe, E.C.—A 
Bach programme: Prelude and Fugue in C minor ; Sonata 
in E flat; Chorale Prelude, ‘Come, Saviour of the 
Gentiles’; Fugue in E flat; Three Preludes from the 
* Little Organ Book’; ‘Jig’ Fugue. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, Manchester Cathedral—Three 
movements from the ‘ Water Music,’ Havde/ ; Echo, Pietro 
You ; Prelude and Fugue on the name BACH, 
Liszt ; Two Chorale Preludes, Back ; Fugue (No. 1) on 
the name B A C H, Schumann. 

Mr. Alban Hamer, St. George’s Cathedral, Cape Town— 
Fugue in C minor, Rewrhe; Rhapsody No. 1, Herdert 
Howells ; Elegy, Bairstow ; Toccata, Boel/mann. 

Mr. Wallace Thompson, St. Margaret Pattens, E.C.— 
Hymn-Tune Studies, Char/ton-Palmer; Fugue in 
B minor, Sach ; Preludio and Monologue in D flat, 
Rheinberger; Carillon, Vierne. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Prelude 
and Fugue in D minor, Back; Preludes, ‘ Duke Street,’ 
R. Barrett-Watson; ‘University, Harvey Grace; 
* Martyrs,’ Charles Wood; Elégie, Bocllmann ; Toccata, 
Augustin Barié. 

Mr. H. Stubington, All Saints’, Oxford Road, Manchester— 
Prelude and Fugue in F minor, Bach ; Cantilene (Sonata 
No. 11), Rheinberger; Fantasia in D flat, Sazn¢-Sacns ; 
Minuet in B minor, Gigout ; Offertoire, Communion, and 
Sortie (‘Messe Basse’), Verne. 

Mr. A. W. Standidge, All Souls’, Eastbourne—Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, Sach ; Voluntary, Orlando Gibbons ; 
Preludes on ‘Old 104th’ and ‘Christe Redemptor 
Omnium,’ Parry. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, Bishopsgate Institute—Sonata in E flat 
minor, Xheinberger; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, 





Bach ; Air with Variations and Finale Fugato, Sart. 
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Mr. Frederick W. Carlick, St. John’s, Highbury Vale— 
Prelude in C minor, Back ; Chorus, ‘ Hosannah,’ Dudors ; 
Evening Song, Aairs/ow ; Intermezzo and Finale (Sonata 
No. 2), Ahetnberver. 

Mr. Archibald Farmer, St. Lawrence Jewry—Concerto 
No. 4, Séan/ey ; Six Catechism Preludes, Bach ; Moderato 
and Allegro deciso, Da//ier. 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary Abchurch, Sherborne Lane, 
E.C. — Cantiléne, Ch. Ou Processional March, 
C. W. Pea March of the Crusaders, Zzs:/; Prelude 
and Variation on a Ground Bass, Aristow Farrar; 

Ist /me ; Air with Variations, 


Allegretto Scherzando, /lolstenh 


F. E. Gladstone. 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. William Cooke, choirmaster and organist, the Parish 
Church, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, choirmaster and organist, Derby 
Road Baptist Church, Nottingham, and choirmaster, 
Christ Church, Peas Hill Road, Nottingham. 

Mr. John Nelson, choirmaster and organist, St. 
Radcliffe, near Manchester 

Mr. Haydn Sail, choirmaster 
Meeting Church, Bedford. 

Mr. Eldred EF. Webster, choirmaster and organist, the 
Parish Church, Overstrand. 


John’s, 


and organist, Bunyan 


Uctters to the Lditor 


THE GIBBONS TERCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 
Sir,—In ‘ Occasicnal Notes,’ in your July issue, is the 
query, ‘ Is Orlando quite so much of a discovery as some of 
the enthusiasts would have us think?’ In order to answer 
this question it is necessary, first of all, to consider the 
nature of the music of the Elizabethan and Tudor periods. 

To appreciate this music we must concern ourselves 
exclusively with the choral works—the anthems and 
madrigals—and not with the instrumental music, which 
latter may have only an antiquarian interest, owing to the 
comparative infancy of the instrumental art at that time, and 
the elementary nature of the harmonic sense. 

To Dr. E. H. Fellowes all lovers and students of the 
music of that era owe a great debt of gratitude, for he has 
rediscovered the secret of its performance. In his book, 
*The English Madrigal Composers’ (Oxford University 
Press), which is a corollary to his edition of ‘ The English 
Madrigal School,’ running into many volumes of madrigals, 
Dr. Fellowes shows how subtle was the interplay of its 
rhythms—which rhythms are based solely upon the metre of 
the verbal phrase. 

The development of the harmonic sense and the intro- 
duction of arbitrary bar-lines which followed this prolific 
period of polyphonic writing, have obscured in us moderns 
the free rhythmic melodic sense which the composers of the 
Tudor period had far ea and which was the only 
means of musical expression at their disposal. 

The reason of the oblivion into which the Tudor music 
passed is surely none other than the loss of this rhythmic 
flexibility, consequent on the introduction of bar-lines, which 
obscured the natural flow of the speech-rhythms by 
unconsciously substituting an arbitrary first beat of the bar 
throughout. : 

Dr. Fellowes, while keeping the modern bar-line, has, by 
a system of marks placed over the initial beats of what one 
may call the ‘natural’ bar (which is none other than the 
natural accents of the verbal phrase), restored in the parts 
the varied and vital rhythmic flow without which this old 
music is insulferably dull. 

In Orlando Gibbons and William Byrd we have perhaps 
the finest examples of this subtle interweaving of speech- 
rhythm with speech-rhythm, both in their anthems and 
madrigals; and it is in their faithful adherence to the 
wonderful subtleties of the poetic metre that their 
greatness lies, 

As soon as choral bodies have recaptured the spirit of 
the madrigal writers—which will surely happen when 
Dr. Fellowes’s book has got into the hands of conductors 


ae 
lence, 





i 
of madrigal and choral societies throughout the Empire, ang 
his edition of the madrigals is being niversally ani 
intelligently used—there is no doubt we shall see a wonder}, 
revival of interest in a school of choral-writing which is po: 
only peculiarly British, but in which we have a heritage 
second to none, for we led the world in that department «i 
musical activities towards the end of the !(th century. 
Yours, Xc., N \N Sroxg. 

[We comment on this letter in ‘Occasional Notes 
—EpITor. ] 


COMPLETE KEYBOARD 
ORLANDO GIBBONS’ 


‘THE RKS 0] 


3s detailed an 

also to sa 
detract fron 
lanatory of the 


Str,—I wish to thank your critic for 
interesting review of my Gibbons edition, 
that the following remarks do not in any way 
my appreciation of it, but are intended as ex; 
questions raised. 

The reason why certain corrections appear in a referenc: 
list and not in the text is that they are intended not for the 
player but for scholars and students in scholarship, 
these there are few at present, but, as has been the case 
with our old literary texts, such scholarship is bound t 
come. No detail is too small for the scholar, and the labour 
of tracking out references is trifling compared with that 
study of the original MSS. Some of these are almos 
inaccessible, and my object is to give the precise MS 
reading to those who need it, without confusing the average 
player with details which to him are merely meticulous, 

In the following example from the French Coranto quoted 
by your reviewer : 


he asks, ‘Can there be much doubt that in the second ba 
the F’s should be sharpened ?’ 

This concerns one of the most characteristic features 
virginal music, the inflection of the seventh, Use 
melodically, the seventh is subject in a general way to & 
sharpened in rising and flattened in falling, but the earlier 
virginal composers used the minor seventh nearly always in 
scale-passages whether rising or falling against the tonic 
chord. Occasionally even the dominant triad might be 
accompanied by its own minor third ina rapid scale. 
cases are found in the writing of so trustworthy a transcriver 
as Cosyn, who was extremely accurate compared with other 
copyists, and it cannot be assumed that he forgot the sharps 
In Gibbons’s time, this inflectional use of the seventh appears 
to have been gradually giving way to the uniform leading 
note, and I have dealt with this point on page 2 of 1 
Preface. There is but one copy of this Coranto, and 
opinion was, and is, that the evidence afforded by virgin 
MSS. as a whole does not permit the assumption that te 
copyist here intended sharps which he did not write. Their 
omission from my edition is therefore due neither to careles 
ness nor cowardice on my part, Personally, I prefer the 
passage as it stands. 

The example from the ‘ Fantazia of foure parts, qu 
in July by your reviewer, is on somewhat the same lint 
The complete passage is as follows: 





The DZ in the treble is the Aarmonic seventh (as 5 
FZ_in bar I of the previous example), and the bass Dis 


the melodic seventh. This is, I admit, an unusual examp* 
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a 
at its justification lies in the zmztation of the bass by the} 
woor, and imitation as we all know covers much. The} 
pythenia version (which I also give ina foot-note, B bass 
throughout tl ar) is an ordinary full close, which was | 
erally avoi led in the course ofa fantasy. Perhaps Mr. | 
iw. H,,’ of Parthenia fame, may have taken fright at the | 
original. 
J am oblige 

the engrav 
first i should 


| 


) your reviewer for his suggested correction 
omission at bar 13, page 5 (vol. 5); the 

ye sharp, and will be corrected in the next 

eqition. 

My statem 
r in the 
secondly 


that Gibbons’s ‘ Fancies’ ‘open a new 
al line’ is based firstly on his part-writing 
his subject-matter. 

» been tacitly assumed ever since Gibbons’s 
art-writing in a fugue for keyboard must be 
e of which remains in the same position in 

est—2. bass is always bass, tenor remains 
sis a al custom (due to the necessarily 
npass) transferred to the keyboard where 

s not exist. 

tazia in foure parts’ refers to the fact that | 
this particular Fantasy does proceed practically in four parts 

he usual manner. That Gibbons thought it necessary to 
emphasise the fact shows that his custom was frequently 

herwise, as we find. A case in point occurs in vol. 4, 
cage 7, line 2, in which the bass within the space of four 

easy stages through tenor and alto into the | 

reble, only to have its triumphant career cut short by an | 

ito, also risen in like manner from the ranks. So the play | 

.and I referred to this ‘ blending of parts into one 

art since completely lost.’ If anyone can 

snd me an example of this style of keyboard writing from | 

sewhere, I shall be most interested. To my thinking it 
will be found only in orchestral writing. 

The great of the Bach fugue has in a sense checked 
the further evolution of the fugue. We are unable to think | 
{the fugue except as a one-subject movement, although even | 
ich did not disdain the use of counter-subject and episode. 
The Tudor fantasy was a fugue based on several successive | 
ubj This conception of a fugue has so completely dis- | 
appeared that it is now known merely as a primitive fore- 
muaner of the real thing, as your reviewer remarks. But 
why, one may ask, should not a fugue be based on several | 
nter-related subjects instead of on one subject with episodes ? 
Does the unity of any fine movement depend solely on 
teral development of one theme only? If so, symphony 
ind sonata must lack this unity, and we know that they do | 
not. A unity of sresston can underlie several related 

jects, and I submit that this in the hands of genius may 
¢ a greater thing than the easier matter of developing one 
ubject on technical lines well understood. In the case of 

e, we have here undoubtedly an idea new to us. 
nthe above grounds I described Gibbons as being ‘still 
inthe van of development.’ We have something to learn 
fom him. Ile without disciples in his higher 
astrumental work, which can scarcely have been understood 
y his contemporaries, and is not fully understood now. 

Isit altogether fair to ‘the memory and achievements of | 
i great man’ to say of his work that ‘ occasionally amidst 

puerilities we come across a page too good tolose’? Is 

tk of a great man always as simple as it may look to 
®? And should not the mind of greatness be discoverable 
a simple utterance? But if great only in occasional | 
patches— Tt perhaps wiser to leave Gibbons to the | 
agment of posterity. —Yours, Xc., 
MARGARET H. 


ars ascends I V 
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CHANT SETTINGS OF THE ‘TE DEUM,’ Eve. 
j—1 not several interesting letters from corre- 
pondents in your August number around the above subject. 

t wonder whether any of your readers, or organists, can | 
‘troduce me to some good and musicianly settings of the | 
Te Deum’ for ; 4 

I know of one 
Iest.—Y ours, EC... 

, Joshua Road 

Nether Edg 


nitartan Services. 

—Jackson’s—but I should like to give it a 
W. A. HAMER., 

’ | 


+, Sheffield, | 


| living.’ 
| merely mechanical being, that should react to each and 


| the artist’s 


| whose chief 
|is essentially 


}and 


| pass judgment on Wagner’s moral character ; 


THE MALADY OF CHOPIN 


S1r,—I read with much interest Mr. Brewerton’s article 
on ‘The Malady of Chopin’ in your June number, and the 
letter it drew from Mr. Manson in July. With all 
respect to these gentlemen, I consider that the 
point they have stressed is of a kind that should not be 
allowed to go unanswered. Mr. Brewerton’s idea that one 
should qualify himself to receive the highest messages by 


| being bourgeois and drinking beer is bad enough ; but Mr. 


Manson makes matters worse by resting his case on a 
petitio principit. He requires the artist to ‘touch the human 
soul with fire as from the altar’ and ‘speak to humanity in 
a language it understands and feels,’ ignoring the fact that 
that language has not yet been invented, nor the message 
discovered, to which the who/e of humanity can respond. 
He expects the composer to be ‘ in personal touch with his 
fellows,’ and omits the all-important corollary, namely, the 
question—With whrchk of his fellows? What his argument 
really goes to prove is that Chopin consorted with the right 
fellows, and Schubert too often with the wrong ones—with 
the cesthetically barren ; and to ‘take hard knocks’ from 
these latter will no more add to the artist’s store of musical 
invention than the critical companionship of a butcher would 
improve the craft of a goldsmith. Neither is the composer 
any more likely to attain musical beauty by means of Mr. 
Manson’s pet faculty of ‘letting himself go,’ than is the 


| goldsmith to attain sculptural beauty through the headlong 


abandonment induced by borrowing the butcher’s cleaver. 
It is not aloofness but ultra-communicativeness which is 
a sign of morbidity (we have only to think of Rousseau). 


| There are certain things of the inmost soul which no one who 
| was not a morbid subject ever yet revealed, even to his 


parents or his intimates. On the other hand I am not 


| aware that, apart from these limits, Chopin was perpetually 


engaged in hiding himself from those of his own circle. 
Certainly I do not believe that by so describing it Mr. 
Manson has given the correct idea of the aristocratic spirit. 

His real quarrel with the aristocrats is that they have 
realised a great truth which he denies, namely, that ‘ the 
whole of life rather than a small part of it’ is no fit 
material for the artist, and that ‘ common’ humanity is the 
most barren of all possible sources for his material. ‘Great 


}art’ (as Prof. Gilbert Murray once wrote in explanation of 


“must have for its subject the great way of 
Mr. Manson would apparently have the artist a 


Aristotle) 


every stimulus from the outside world ; whereas in reality 
business is to select, not to reproduce his 
experience. In this light I am sure that ‘all history’ has 
proved no part of Mr. Manson’s indictment against the 
aristocratic spirit. Great composers from Palestrina to 
Delius (and later still) have shown us that entrance into 
the realm of great art is a high privilege; and it is 
exactly therein lies their superiority over other composers 
recommendation is what Mr. Leigh Henry 
called ‘bulbous humanitarianism.’ This 
why Chopin is a greater composer than 
Schubert ; and Bach and Mozart stand above Beethoven ; 
Franck above Wagner and Brahms, for similar 
reasons, 

Not that I am holding a brief for Chopin. I regard him 
as a type neither of the complete artist nor of the complete 
aristocrat ; but I do object to seeing him ranked below the 
most shallow Teuton who ever covered up a painful poverty 
of musical ideas by providing factitious opportunities to be 
soulful. —Yours, Xc., NORMAN C. SUCKLING. 

84, Belgrave Road, Wanstead, Essex. 


so felicitously 


THE ENGLISH AND RICHARD WAGNER 


Sik,—May I ask for space to correct a misunderstanding 
into which your reviewer, in common with others, has fallen 
—partly, I fear, through my own fault—with regard to my 
Biography of Richard Wagner? It was not my purpose to 
for that I do 
not feel competent. It is a rule of English law—and of 
common sense—that no man can be judged except by his 
peers. I am rather concerned with the attitude of the 
English press. Is it a right procedure, or one which will 


PRESS 
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further the cause either of truth or of art, to treat a great 
creative artist as if he were a criminal on trial? Fora 
journalist to assume the rdle of judge and prosecutor at 
once, to ‘try’ him in his own self-constituted ‘ court,’ to 
ransack ancient records in search of snippets of long- 
forgotten tittle-tattle from thoroughly tainted sources, bare 
statements of personal enemies, discredited documents 
(such as th? alleged Autobiography), or sheer gossip, and to 
dish them up a3 serious ‘evidence,’ while s2dulously 
igaoring or slurring over everything that tells in favour of 
the assumed culprit, and finally to condemn him in such 
terms as ‘cad,’ ‘liar,’ ‘dirty little cad,’ ‘erotic little 
monkey,’ and more of the kind ?—Is this the language 
which should be used of a Richard Wagner ? 

I think the above is a fair description of the methods 
adopted by the English press for the last twenty-five years. 
Some of the points raised are dealt with in my article in 
Music and Letters for January, 1925, which may be read as 
a prolegomenon to the Biography, and was so intended. 
Mr. Newman, I note, assumes for himself the whole 
responsibility ; but he is not the only offender, and he draws 
his material from the notoriously scandalous Jewish press of 
Germany, where the English tradition has not, so far as I 
can learn, been accepted by the more cultured classes. What 
am I to reply to my German friends when they point to the 
way 'in which English poets and men of letters have been 
honoured in their country and ask how their Wagner has 
been metin England? So far scarcely a single voice has 
been raised to retrieve the fair name of the English press. — 
Yours, Xc., G, AINSLIE Hicur. 

Oxford. 


A HYMN-TUNE POSER 

Sir,—Possibly some of your realers who are organists 
might care to give the result of their experience on two 
points : 

(a) GATHERING NOTES 

Here’s a hoary tradition which sticks in my gullet. If 
the words of a hymn are of greater importance (as I believe) 
than the music, how can those who follow this practice 
put up with the false accents which it generates? 
E.g., ‘A. & M.,’ No. 516, opening phrase. 

(6) GERMAN CHORALES 

These, if taken at a measured pace, and the pause 
observed on the last note of each line, are apt at times to 
land organists in a dreadful slough. 

If one studies the sense of the words, the lung capacity of 
the congregation, a steady rhythm, and the frantic signals of 
the parson to ‘get on with it,’ then in, say, ‘A. & M.,’ 
No. 678, second verse, something has got to ‘go west.’ 

Text-books seem very reticent on such _ points, 
perhaps wisely. —Yours, &c., Country Mouse. 


and 


ST. MICHAEL’S, TENBURY 

S1rx,—In a short account of Sir Frederick Ouseley in your 
August issue there appears this sentence referring to 
St. Michael’s College, Tenbury : ‘ There is no need to labour 
the point that Tenbury College, ever since its foundation, in 
1856, has amply fulfilled the object of its founder, namely, 
**To prove a model for the choral service of the Church in 
these realms.”’ May an old St. Michael’s boy, and one 
who has been (but is no longer) organist at the College for a 
good many years, say a word about the musical position 
there? I have no wish to contradict the sentence quoted 
above, but there seems no reason why certain facts should 
not be clearly stated. Ouseley, in drawing up the Statutes of 
his College, wisely did so in such a way as to allow of the 
training of the choir being either in the hands of the 
Precentor or the organist. At the present time the 
training of the choir and the direction of the music generally 
are in the hands of a clergyman, and the organist can have no 
claim to have any voice in the administration of the music, 
though, by courtesy, he may be allowed to co-operate in it to 
some extent. Personally I feel that in the long run this 
policy is likely to militate against the College providing 
“a model for the choral service in these realms’; but a 
resolution was recently passed by the governing body which 


ar. 
means, in effect, that this is to be the policy of the Coll 
for the future. (For the information of those who ~ 
know St. Michael’s, it is only fair to add that the distinguished 
musicians who are on the governing body were not at the 
meeting at which this resolution was adopted.) ; 

There has been some talk of late of the usefulness of 
St. Michael’s being increased by using the College 1 
training school for young organists. Though one realises the 
difficulties in the way of carrying out this scheme, it seems ; 
pity that the idea should be dropped altogether. In many 
ways, and noi least because of its magnificent library of 
Church music, Ouseley’s College is well suited to be such a 
training school.—Yours, Xc., 

Belstone, HEATHCOTE D. 

Dartmoor, 


STATHAM, 


*CHORDING’ 

S1r,—May I, as one interested in musical terms, and ina 
spirit of humble inquiry, ask for an explanation of a worl 
without which no judgment at a competition festival seems 
complete? ‘Chording’ is apparently a recent coinage, and 
as long as it is confined to competition festivals—where it is 
fair to assume that some meaning or other attaches to it~ 
no outsider has a right to interfere; but when a newspaper 
in which I have taken a special interest for many years 
employs the word, then I think that some definition of its 
meaning may not unsuitably be asked. 

Until its appearance in the A/usical Times I had regarded 
its constant use by festival judges as due to the familiar 
anxiety they often feel in adjusting the marks they give to 
the general opinion they form. Many judges know that 
after the most careful marking for various points of excellence 
in a choral performance the total amount gained by one 
choir is not seldom larger than that of some choir appre- 
ciably better than the former. It is no doubt useful to have 
a convenient pigeon-hole into which extra marks can be 
shoved, so as to bring the final result into conformity 
with the opinion of the judge. ‘ Chording,’ to which 
few of those present can attach any definite meaning, will 
serve as well as any other aéracadaéra. But I am now le 
to suppose that there may be some meaning in the curious 
word itself, and it seems as though it must be intended to 
refer to one or more of the following points : 

(1.) Pitch. —Does ‘chording’ mean that the intonation of 

the parts is true? If so, why not ‘In tune’? 

(2.) Time.—Does ‘good chording’ imply that all the 

notes have been sounded exactly together? Why 
not ‘simultaneously attacked,’ if the good old 
word ‘concent’ is supposed to be too Miltonic t 
be understood ? 

(3.) Quality.—Is ‘chording’ used of the tone of the 

combined voices? If so, why not ‘blend’? 

Is there a verb ‘to chord’? 

The favour of a definition, together with a statement 4 
to how many of the above are covered by the word, wil 
oblige—Yours, Xc., J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. 


[‘H. G.’ deals with this question on p. 839.—Ep1T0R.] 


IN DEFENCE OF THE GRAMOPHONE 

Si1rk,—I read in your August issue that at the meeting 0! 
Directors of Music in Secondary Schools, ‘Dr. Ivimey 
deprecated the use of vocal gramophone records. One of bis 
singing pupils had modelled his style on Caruso’s records, 
but his successful imitation of them included the scratch 
Is this merely a jeux desprit calculated to enliven the 
proceedings? If not, may I remind Dr. Ivimey that apart 
from the fact that Caruso was not responsible for the scraic®, 
and that there should be no scratch on undamaged recotds, 
there ave other vocal records worthy of his and his pup! 
attention. Again, Mr. Collesis reported to have said that the 
tone of the gramophone is not musical. How comprehensé 
is Mr. Colles’s knowledge of the use of the gramophone a? 
the various technical means available to secure the best resus 
Has he, for instance, ever listened to records of chamber 
music played with a fibre needle? Do these convey ' bia 
no idea of beautiful tone ?—Yours, Xc., 

The Gramophone Company, Ltd., ALEC ROBERTSO 





363-367, Oxford Street, W.T. 
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THE MISUSE OF THE TROMBONE 
Siz,—I have been much interested in the correspondence 
mn this subject, and find myself in agreement with 
i, J. A. Westrup. In matters of orchestration it is surely 
, und principle that it is not so much what is A/ayadle 
in an instrument as what is suttable to that instrument, 
agecially in regard to its place and function in the balance 
ind colour scheme. I take it that Mr. Westrup was not 
thinking of the trombone in terms of a so/o instrument as of an 
ychestral instrument, two vastly different things. It is 
once again the old truth of St. Paul, ‘ All things are lawful 
tnot expedient.’ There are many passages that a skilful 
nganist could easily play on an organ, and the person with 
sdepraved taste would admire them and the player, but an 
qanist having taste and refinement would leave such things 
slone, not because he cou/d not, so much as because he 
mid not, play them, in justice to the dignity and genius of 
his instrument and his own self-respect. The greater the 
wtifciality and superficiality of the means employed, the 
‘ther we get from true musical feeling and expression, and 
[agree with Mr. Westrup that the misuse of the trombone 
y the young modern composer especially is a practice to be 
grerely condemned and deplored. Whatever may be the 
feign use, I always feel it is best for English students to 
think of and write for the s/éde trombone, and generally to 
low the broad lines laid down by the classical masters— 
wit, sustained chords, crescendo passages, and phrases of 
sately dignity, X&c. It is also better, I am sure, for the 
sudent to “Az of the trombone of as a solo instrument, 
but asa harmonic member of a family of three, and to write 
xcordingly. There are many other points that suggest 
themselves with which one cannot deal in a short letter, but 
ne young student would do well to put aside the free, 
wile, ‘stunt’? treatment of this dignified instrument, as 
exemplified in much modern instrumentation (including the 
bybrid known as the ‘jazz’ band), and follow the practice 
‘wise men of old.’—Yours, Xc., 
Sheringham. HAROLD E, WArTTs, 


Sin, —If a composer writes a fine work that is mzszcal/ly 
fine, but without due regard to the limitations and aptitudes 
the instruments to be used, he usually reaps what he 
‘eserves, namely, a good deal of neglect. 

\lthough only a fiddler, I have been extremely interested 
o Mr. Westrup’s letters, and far more impressed by his 

arks than by another correspondent’s efforts, which seem 

e chiefly prompted by a desire to be funny, without any 
cere intent to help things along in a practical way. 
Undoubtedly the giants of old (not even excepting 
eethoven, for whom I have the deepest reverence) were 
aly too apt to write passages which would have been 
ritten differently had they known their instruments better. 
cannot be denied that they, their memory, and the 
musical world at large have suffered in consequence. 

Ido not suggest that any composer, unless he is engaged 
pon an instruction book, should ‘write down’ to poor 
payers or beginners. But it would pay any composer to 
‘now what he is doing, and the golden rule should be: 
‘Before committing yourself to any passage not obviously 
"thin reasonable technical limits, consult an expert.’ It 
nust be worth while also for any composer, before going to 
it, to have his compositions played over, and not only by 
‘ceptionally gifted players. If he can suppress his own 
ceit so far as to discuss and perhaps rewrite reasonably all 
tawkward portions of the work, so much the better for 
m. Tusethe word ‘reasonably’ advisedly, and I mean it. 
‘0 not mean that composers should avoid difficulties 
sich Stimulate endeavour and add to the beauty of a 
mposition, but I do mean that motiveless, needless, 
nd arbitrary difficulties, resulting from ignorance of 
“Stumentation, should be cut out, in the interest of 
“mposers, performers, and audiences alike. Referring to 
camber music, for instance, why is it that Mendelssohn’s 
“NOS Were and are so frequently played? They are brilliant, 
“ever, and written with some regard to the instruments used. 
ies, I know their faults—‘ orchestral whirlwinds,’ &c. ) 
‘ay are Schumann’s second and third Trios so little used ? 
‘ny ‘cellist can answer this query, however clever he may 


e 


* (0 Say nothing of the other instrumentalists. 








Undoubtedly there are many glorious compositions of all 
classes, lying in comparative oblivion simply because they 
contain unsuitable passages, born of ignorance, or possibly 
* cussedness.’—Yours, &c., 

Boundary House, 

Ditchling Road, Brighton. 

P.S.—Is it not futile to poke fun at the trombonist for 
lack of dignity? What of most of the other members of 


T. W. WoopHouse, 


the orchestra—for instance, the double-bass and clarinet ? 


MODERN MUSIC 

S1r,—I notice from your July issue that ‘ Feste has again 
something to say ve the above. 

I had intended replying to your contributor some few 
months ago, but through negligence did not do so. As we 
can visualise the smirk on his countenance when writing the 
introduction to his article, it is well to remind him that he 
cannot dismiss the subject so airily. 

As one representing a sect definitely opposed to his views, 
let me say at the outset, that for too long have we been 
silent—probably from apathy—but I trust that my adherents 
will rally round me, and so demonstrate that mine is not a 
‘voice crying in the wilderness.’ 

First, his cheap gibe at Milhaud: why this composer 
should be signalled out for the critics’ spleen—the plural 
sense is intentional—is beyond me. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to write with chamber music 
in mind, for I am on the most familiar ground, here. 
None of Milhaud’s orchestral works have penetrated to 
the Midlands, but I do not hesitate in placing his chamber 
music little short of the accepted masterpieces of our time. 

I name his first Violin Sonata, the one for two violins and 
pianoforte, and his String Quartets, No. I being a particularly 
fine example. Other works that come to mind are the 
Pianoforte Sonatina and first String Quartet by Bartok, the 
Violin and ’Cello Duos by Ravel and Kodaly, the Violin 
Sonata and String (Quartet by Pizzetti, the two String Quartets 
by Malipiero, and also the wonderful music by Weiner, 
Szymanowski, Hindemith (works quite in a class of their 
own), Cyril Scott, &c., &c. But need I continue? 

When I think of some of the dreary classics, which only 
misplaced worship to great names keeps alive, then I say, 
* Poor ‘* Feste” !’ and my sympathy goes out to him in his 
warped imagination, 

At the risk of being dubbed egotistical, surely mine is the 
better homage, the appreciation of the classics, yet with an 
open mind for modern music, and a distinct partiality for it. 
—Yours, Xc., E. W. ORGAN, 

8, Mayfield Road, 

Birmingham. 


CHOIRBOYS AND SCOUTS 


Sir,—I am much interested in the correspondence re 
Scouts and Choirboys, and as one who has run Scouts and 
choir together for about sixteen years, but has now given up 
the choir, my opinion may be worth hearing. 

I think that if the choirmaster is also Scout-master, then 
things will go well, and Scouts and choristers will benefit 
greatly, My advice to choirmasters is to take up Scouting 
and, if possible, form a troop in connection with their choirs, 
The choristers will not suffer—experience has proved that. 
(I can adduce evidence, if anyone wishes for it, to show 
that choristers do not lose from a musical point of view 
by being Scouts, so long as the Scout-master is choirmaster 
as well.) 

When the two (Scout troop and choir) are separate 
there will often be friction and trouble from both sides ; and 
and in many cases it may be wise to drop Scouts out of 
the choir, unless individual Scouts promise loyally to keep 
all choir regulations.—Y ours, c., 

Maidstone. E. A, CLARKE SMITH. 


S1r,—After reading the letters of Mr. Nicholson and 
others in your July issue, I inquired among my eighteen 
choirboys only to find that four are Scouts. 

Unfortunately for the Scout movement, I have to say 
that these four are just the boys whose behaviour requires 
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close attention, and are certainly the first to absent 
themselves from practice if not kept up to the scratch. 

I should mention that of the smaller boys two are ‘ Cubs,’ 
but I am hoping that by the time they arrive at the Scout 
age they will not be similarly led away from their choir- 
work, which they at present enjoy and follow with interest. 

I cannot help thinking that Scouting, like other 
counter-attractions, does not help the ordinary parish church 


choirmaster in overcoming the many difficulties which he 


has constantly to contend with.— Yours, Xc., 
3}, Llatfield Road, Gorpon E. SHARMAN 
Watford, Herts. Organist, Rickmanswort 


Parish ( 


AurchA). 


S1r,—As head of a boarding school, choirmaster of the 
school choir, and chaplain of the Scouts, I have been 
interested in the correspondence on the above matter. 

Scouting is rightly popular with the boys, and a good 
Scout troop is capable of doing an immense amount of good. 
But there is often a tendency among keen scouters to express 
contempt for other agencies which are doing good work 


among boys—e.g., choirs, schools, cadet corps, Xc. 


tendency leads to a disregard of other people’s convenience, | 


which, I am sure, is not of the true spirit of Scouting, and 
which should be all the more scrupulously avoided, just 
because Scouting holds such a strong place in the affection 
of the boys. 

An amusing instance of this is given by the letter of 
Mr. Bramall, when he says: 

‘We do not ask this favour[¢.¢., persuading choristers 
to become Scouts] for the good of the Scout-master, 
nor yet for the good of the troop, but for the good of 
the doy. On the other hand, if we Scout-masters are 
to persuade our Scouts to join choirs, it will obviously 
be for the choi’s good, and not for the doys’.’ 

Judging from the singing one sometimes hears at Scout 


concerts, I should imagine that it would be very good for | 
Bu: a choir not only | 


the boys if they belonged to a choir. 
teaches a boy to sing, it also teaches him to offer his best 


gifts to God, to love and appreciate good music, to acquire | 
culture, and by chorus-work to be unselfish to labour not | 


for his own credit, but for the good of all. 
I have often noticed that ex-choristers are among the 


most faithful churchmen, and they often look back with | 


gratitude to their choir-training as having given them an 
interest which has been of immense practical value through- 
out their lives. 

No, Mr. Bramall, you are ‘illogical and one-sided.’ 


The 


grand Scout movement for which you are doubtless working | 


so keenly, will not be helped by letters like yours, 
Remember that Scouting, which is still in its infancy, has 


not yet brought into the world a tithe of the happiness and 


comfort that choirs have brought.—Yours, Xc., 
St. Paul’s School, F, V. DAWKINS. 
Jalapahar, Darjeeling. 


S1rk,—I cannot ask for sufficient space to answer in detail 
the various letters in your August issue on the above subject. 
I should however, like, to make a few observations. 

(1.) It is not fair to judge the Scout movement as a whole, 
nor its applicability to choirboys, solely by individual 
experiences, If, for instance, a Scout troop interferes with 
choir work by lack of discipline, by virtually encouraging 
misbehaviour in the choir, or by conniving at boys neglecting 
their obvious duty, then there is something amiss with the 
Scout troop. These things do not belong to Scouting as 
such, and are entirely contrary to its true spirit. Your 
correspondent ‘ Choirmaster’ is quite right in his contention 
that it is only where local conditions are favourable that 
good results can be expected. Scouting is in many places 
not what it should be, but the same applies to choirs: 
ideals are high, but the attainment often falls short. The 
aim of those interested in the welfare of boys should be to 
get the standard raised rather than to disparage what has 
been achieved. 

(2.) Judging from the points brought forward I cannot 


help thinking that some of your correspondents do not know | 
very much about Scouting, except as they see it in particular | 
troops, and that possibly from a somewhat one-sided view. | 


May I ask them to read through General Baden Powell’s 


| * Scouting for Boys’ (which is the ‘text-book’ of 4, 


This | 


the | 


the 
movement) before they rush to a hasty conclusion ag j, 


what Scouting does or does not involve? If they can pj 
anything in that book which is incompatible with the work 
of a thoroughly efficient choirboy, I shall be interested 
know what it is. The only exception I can find ig thy 
“a Scout smiles and whistles under all difficulties’: a jiter) 
application of this Law might lead to complications ¥ 
directed towards negotiating the difficulties, say, of the runs 
in Wesley’s ‘The Wilderness,’ or of keeping awake in 8 


| long sermon ! 
| (3.) The advice I should like to offer is this: Encourage 


all your choirboys to be Scouts, and if possible become their 
Scout-master, or at any rate keep closely in touch with their 
Scouting. The difficulties as to camps, clashing of 
engagements, and so on, arise chiefly when a few only of 
the choirboys are Scouts: where all or the great majority 
are, they must be catered for separately, and satisfactory 
arrangements can be made. In some parishes the choirboy 
patrols work almost independently of the general body of 
Scouts, only uniting with them on such occasions as ar 
This seems a very good plan, 
| especially if boys are taught that doing their best in the 
choir is in itself ‘good Scouting,’ and takes them a long way 
| towards fulfilling their Scout promise. But the working 
| out of details must be governed by local conditions. The 
main thing to realise is that not only is good Scouting no 
incompatible with good choir-work, but that the genenl 
attitude of choirboys is greatly to be helped if the ideals of 
| Scouting (the real ideals, that is, not a mere local interpre 
| tation) can be instilled into them. 

| I fully admit that some Scout troops are run on lines that 
| would make it undesirable for choirboys to join them: it 
| must also be admitted that some choirs are run on line 
| which are not compatible with the principles of goo 
| Scouting. In such cases, if there is to be co-operation there 
must first be reform. But there are hundreds of well-na 
choirs, and hundreds of well-run Scout troops, and where 
| this is so co-operation is certainly possible. 

It so often happens that different agencies are at work 
for the welfare of boys, and yet the total energy expended 
| is largely dissipated and fails of its full effect through lack 
of co-ordination, resulting in rivalry, jealousy, and kindred 
evils. It is because I believe that most choirmasters 
and Scout-masters have the real welfare of their boys a 
heart that I appeal to them to ‘pull together,’ believing 
that in this way much more can be accomplished than by 
mere individual effort.—Y ours, &c., 


Westminster Abbey. Sypney H, NICHOLSON 


| mutually convenient. 


[This correspondence is now closed. It has shows 
unmistakably that the claims of Scouting and choir-work 
frequently bring about a state of things detrimental to bot! 
organizations. Believing that a tactful Order from 
headquarters would go far to solve the difficulty, we at 
sending a complete file of the letters to Mr. Nicholsor 
the hope that, as Commissioner for Music, he will ki 
bring the matter before the authorities of the Boy So 
Association. —Epiror. ] 


ORGAN AND CHOIR SALARIES 


Str,—From time to time I have noticed the advertise 
ments of vacancies for men choristers in the differen 
churches, but what I have been most struck with is the 
smallness of the stipend offered. This kind of thing 
is very much out of order, considering what is expect? 
of the applicants. Surely the worthy hire of * 
chorister to-day stands af /east 50 per cent. more the 
pre-war? I contend that the Church should pay 4 # 
stipend for the services received, especially when ote 
considers that three or four Sundays out of the year are all the 
holidays a chorister seems to be entitled to. Appeals 
are made for the increase of poor clergy stipends—why “s 
also for the chorister? If value is given by the vote, ~~ 
least one can expect in return is fair remuneration—espec' 
if the chorister has a fine voice, is a first-rate reader, #° 
attends regularly on Sundays. —Yours, \c., 
| Hampstead, N.W. 


‘A READER. 
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—— 
Sir, —An ar wre report that has just come into my hands 
sives the scale of payments as follows: Vicar, £580 and 
iease $ quate, £250; deaconesses (two) at £ 100 each; 
gardener, {88; verger, £70; organist, F.R.C.O., 
TRAM. £00. My comment on this would not be| 
os cited, so I leave it out. Much has been said about this | 
ry vexed question, but nothing has ever been done. Is | 
there no wal medy? What is the use of training, if an 
ed) cannot get the salary of a verger ? Some | 
letters appeared in the Church Times in 
Clergy Pension Scheme (a selfish one). I 
addressed a letter to the Editor of that paper, asking why 
lergy only? Why not let all workers share 

ng to contribute? Needless to say, my letter 
appear; the reason being, I take it, that the 
himself ‘one of ’em.’ I apologise if I am wrong. 

or paper, Sir, should not accept advertisements from 
se gentlemen who want a qualified organist who is also 
dsciplinarian for from £30 to £80 a year, plus the usual 
i curse, “plenty of sc ope for pupils.? And 
the matter would be useful for our clergy 


rganist { jual 
time ago m Ar 


reference to t 


sensions for 
st 
who were Wil. 


adi 
ait, wh ich Is 
your opinion OF 
to read. 
Isee that C 
per annu 


Oxford, wants an alto singer— | 
sixty. Clergy readers, 
F.R.C.O. 


Sirn.—In a leader devoted to the mining dispute, the 
turch Times says ‘that the Episcopate as a whole is 
sledged to the principle that wages should be the first 
charge upon industry,’ and, further, that ‘there is a minimum 
ing wage,’ and that this should cover ‘decent housing 
a. necessary food and clothing, and a margin | 
simple pleasures.’ 
"Nothing is said about doctors’ or dentists’ bills, or other 
niny days’ (possibly covered by insurance). The i 
tht a single man can get decent lodgings for nowadays 
ineas a week : and yet we see in the Church Times ars 
! advertisements for oualified and experienced | 
choirmasters and organists, men of ability and personality, 
d leaders and disciplinarians, sound churchmen, Xc., at | 
slaries ranging from £40 to £100, when the bare cost of | 
ving (without clothing!) is £109 4s., as shown above. | 
ind, if this is the case for the single man, what about the |} 
married man? His salary often barely pays his rent and rates. | 
The clause about ‘scope for a competent teacher’ should 
te left out nowadays, for private teaching always fluctuates. 
The R.C.O. deplores the lack of candidates for the | 
training diploma, but most organists cannot afford to | 
goin for it; and who is going to qualify when the large | 
ajority of the clergy are bent on ousting the professional | 
t, and appointing the more or less incompetent or | 
ed amateur? Many of the clergy are blind and deaf | 
€ appeal of really good music and to efficient choir- | 
jz ~They simply don’t want it. All that they want | 
s their own preaching and reading (I am not decrying these), | 
ind few hackneyed hymns and chants, as I frequently 
nave been told ; and they say that the church cannot afford 
maintain the professional organist. 
There is no doubt that the salary of a properly qualified 
prolessional organist (F.R.C.O. should be insisted upon, 
where there is the degree of B. Mus or D. Mus.) should 
not less than {110 for a single man, and in common | 
ecency £140 or 4150 for a married man (and the Church, | 
all organizations, should support the institution of | 
mamage), Consider what is paid to the frequently | 
yetent curate, who shows no compunction | 
tuning every service in which he takes part. Most} 
‘own churches could afford to do what is suggested. Fair | 
pay begins at home, and while the church has to meet its 
‘aims for home and foreign missions and general expenses, | 
ould take a stand for fair remuneration of its staff, 
is an n example to the world. 
| 


hrist Church, 
and pension at 


please note. —Yours, Xc., 


fortunately the Revenue Report of the Archbishops’ 

mmittee stated that ‘in our opinion the salaries paid to 
upanists are inadequate and this, combined with the | 
‘atements in my opening paragraph, should give anybody 
"ho would take the matter up a strong footing. Would not | 
e y eC.0. do so? It is of no use to adopt the attitude of | 
*U come and qualify with us, and we will do nothing for | 
jou afterwards As the R.C.O. has at heart * the | 


| gardener, nor verger can do much, 
| augment their salaries, 
| other hand, an organist who is both F,R.C.O. and L. 


| and often much less. 


| in obtaining as much as he wants. 


| content with a semi-professional of thistype. ‘1 
} asks clergy readers to note the Christ Church, 


| jobs, 


| blessing. —Eb1 


toutes les 


provision of competent organists for the service of the 
church,’ it is not too much to ask that it continually 
prosecutes its efforts for the provision of adequate 
remuneration and security of tenure for those who are 
qualified, at least ; and I do not think my suggested minimum 
salaries exorbitant or mercenary.—Yours, &c., 
“OXONIAN,’ 
[We have received other letters bearing on this subject. 
No one can accuse us of lack of sympathy with the parish 
church organist, but we cannot refrain from pointing out to 
*F.R.C.O.’ that neither the vicar, curate, deaconesses, 
if anything at all, to 
On the 
R.A.M. 
can surely obtain a competence as a_ teacher. The 
comparison between his salary (460) and that of the verger 
(470) disregards the fact that the verger is at the church all 
day and every day, whereas a parish church organist is rarely on 
duty for more than an average of an hour a day on week-days, 
Ife has thus ample time for other 
work, and so far as our experience goes, he has little difficulty 
But we hasten to add 
that this work is not necessarily musical. There are many 
excellent organists whose main occupation is in business ; 


Theirs are full-time jobs. 


| their church work is a hobby which pleasantly fills their 


Sundays and a couple of week-nights, and brings in a sum 
which, though small in itself, is a valuable addition to their 
main income. So many churches are in economic straits 
that they must cut their coat according to their cloth,.and be 
moO.” 
Oxford, 


| vacancy for an alto singer at £130 per annum and a pension, 
|} but all 
| Cathedral has endowments and other funds wherewith to pay 


their noting will not alter hard facts. The 
| choirmen, whereas the average parish church has to live from 
|} hand to mouth. We should like to see every fully qualified 
| organist receiving a salary of not less than £120, but in most 
cases the money is simply not there, and mere abuse of the 
parson (who is often in the long run little better off than the 
organist) and comparisons between full-time and part-time 
will not mend matters, Our correspondent regards 
* plenty of scope for pupils’ as a ‘bait’ anda ‘curse.’ In 
our own long experience as a parish church organist, we 
always regarded scope for work as an inducement and a 


ror. | 

. NOTATION 
ore of the 
the resulting 
example is, I 


DECORATIVE DESIGN IN MUSIC: 

Srr,—With reference to ‘Feste’s’ 
grouping of notes in modern music, and 
| appearance to the eye, the following further 
should imagine, as far as we can get : 











It comes in a Fox-trot for pianola, composed by Alfredo 


Casella in 1918, 


nall be no mistake, Casella writes on his 


deux inters alles 


So that there sh 
score: ‘ Entres ces 


notes chromatiques frappées a la fois.’— 
Ca, Gh. SypDNEY GREW. 
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CHATTERING AT THE ‘ PROMS’ 


S1r,—May I venture to raise a protest through your 
columns at the increasing objectionable custom of speaking 
through the items at the Promenade concerts? On the 
opening night the chattering in the corridors was such that 
it prevented one from enjoying such a delicate item as the 
‘Figaro’ Overture of Mozart—only a dull, confused 
muttering being distinguishable during the exposition. 
Could not something be done to reveal to a certain class 
of people that the average frequenter of the ‘Proms’ goes 
there to listen to the music, and not to other people’s idle 
chatter? Unfortunately, women are the chief offenders. 
Surely they could endeavour to save their comments 
(musical or otherwise) to the interval, or, at least, until the 
conclusion of the item ?—Yours, Xc., 





A PROMENADER. 


SINGERS’ JARGON! 
Sir,—In my letter appearing in your August issue the | 
word ‘local’ instead of ‘vocal’ is used in the sentence, ‘We | 
meet with such verbal distortion at almost every local 
performance.’ 
Would that ‘ Singers’ Jargon’ were a matter of local | 
importance only! It is, unfortunately (both in the original | 
and modern meaning of the term), ‘ Broadcasted o’er the 
land!’ And the word ‘local’ deprives the sentence of 
its comprehensive meaning.—Yours, Xc., 
Munro DAVISON. | 


Sbarps and Flats 





The good old stagers among the popular classics are as 
welcome to-day as ever they were. We played ‘ Two eyes 
of grey’ and Liddle’s ‘ Abide with me’ to an audience of 
twenty-eight thousand people at Southsea, and you could 
have heard a pin drop,—/. H/. Sguire. | 


The 114th Psalm was chanted to music by Tonus 
Peregrinus.— /! eeh/y Paper. 
rather like measles. It is less taught than 


Clathorne Dixon. 


Music is 
caught. —J/7 


Jazz is more health-giving than the quadrille and the 
lancers because it gives people thrills, pep, and punch.— | 
Layton and Johnstone. | 


I once said that Sir Landon Ronald conducted the Fifth | 
Symphony as if it was an omnibus. Well, Weingartner’s | 
Fina/e is like an elderly lady trying to catch that omnibus. 
—Compton Mackenzie, 

Scotson Clark is a name we conjure with in the musical | 
world. Ile had a genius for discovering the wedding of 
most beautiful tonal modulations with a statement which ! 
was and remains to even modern minds as_heroic.— 
* Jubal’ in the Guernsey Press. 

I’m going to retire definitely at fifty. There’ll be no 
farewell tours or any of the usual mechanics of exit. I’ll | 
just be through. I’d sooner have them saying ‘ Why did 
he quit ?’ than ‘ Why doesn’t he quit ?’—/o4m McCormack. 





The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 


Violinists and ’cellists wanted for mutual practice. —PIANIsT, 
110, Little Ilford Lane, Manor Park, E. 12. 


Baritone vocalist wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice. Advanced pianist.—B. D., c/o Musical Times. 


ce 
Pianist (male) wishes to form trio with violinist and ‘cellist 
—L. G. P., c/o Musical Times, ‘ 


Violinist (male) wishes to meet another 
reading practice. Student preferred.—<A. 
4, Belmont Park, Lee, S. E.13. 


Old Music. The Tudor Singers require a light soprano, a 
tenor, and a bass. Good readers. Victoria, on Fridays 
S. 6.30.—C. J. BATES, 16, Arterberry Road, Wimbledon, 

. W. 20, . 


for duet sight. 
GouLpswity, 


Young lady, keen pianoforte student, wishes to meet another 
for duet practice; also other good instrumentalist op 
vocalist for accompanying. Kingston or Richmond 
districts. —D. H., c/o A/usical Times. 


Young lady wishes to meet lady singer for practice of 
accompaniments. North London district. — A, C, 
clo Musical Times, 


Soprano wishes to meet an accompanist, once or twice 
weekly, for mutual practice. High-class songs. 
W. London district.—I. W., c/o AZusical Times, 


Violinist wishes to meet good pianist for mutual practice, 
London district. —E. H., c/o Musical Times, 


Bass-baritone wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice. —ARION, c/o J/usical Times, 


Young lady pianist wishes to meet one or two violinists for 
mutual practice.—Miss A. HumpiurRey, 25, Mortlake 
Road, Ilford. 


[We have received so many announcements—some very 


| lengthy—concerning choral societies and orchestras that we 
|are unable to include them. 


This column was originally 
designed to meet the needs of chamber music players. 
When, in a weak moment, we enlarged its scope so as to 
include orchestras and choirs, we anticipated no more than 
an occasional request from some humble society. But this 
autumn has brought us a flood, many of them from large 
and affluent organizations, and we feel that, on the score of 
space alone, we must call a halt, and in future limit the 


| Exchange to chamber music parties, individual singers and 


players wishing to meet for mutual study, and small groups 
of singers whose aim is the study of madrigals, Xc., #2, 
vocal chamber music. —EpiTor. } 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The summer term came to aclose on July 24, when the 


| president, H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, presented the 
| awards and prizes at Queen’s Hall. 


A selection of music 
was given by the students, an organ solo, César Franck’s 
Choral in A minor, played by Mr. Eric Brough, being 4 
notable performance. The Principal’s address, the first 
since his appointment, was listened to with the greatest 
attention, and its conclusion marked by vociferous applause. 


| The programmes of the Academy functions are rendered 


additionally interesting by reason that the names of any e 
students appearing therein are invariably asterisked. The fact 
that Mr. McEwen’s name was so distinguished should be 0! 
the utmost encouragement to every student, proof positive 


| that the baton of the field-marshal may still be hidden in 8 
| private’s equipment. 


as visited 
and the 
President, 


On the previous Wednesday the Academy W 
by the Union of Graduates of Music, 
members, with Dr. Percy Buck, who is their fresidtt 
were conducted over the building by the Princip’ 
Afterwards a short programme of chamber ." 
was given by the students in the Duke's Hall, = 
playing of the Academy Quartet—Messrs. Jean Pougne', 
| Hugo Rigr. i, Harry Berly, and Douglas Cameron—gvr'8 
| evident pleasure to the audience. Dr. Buck expressed 
| thanks of the U.G.M. to the Principal and the performers 
| for their kindness, te 
| The annual dinner of the R.A.M. Club was held at © 
| Trocadero Restaurant on July 23, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
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the President, being in the chair. The after-dinner 
egeeches were particularly interesting, and Mr. Frederick 
Chester contri! uted some very amusing short stories. 

It is satisfactory to announce that, all arrangements 
having been completed with the ground landlords, the new 
igildings of the School are at once to be begun, When 
ompleted they will prove an invaluable addition to the 
iting accommodation; the new practice-hall will be 
especially welcome. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 
Reaction has set in at the Promenade concerts. ; The 
yeusation can be brought without fear, for reaction is 
sowadays a word of good omen. A musical critic on his 
oliday has told us that it stands for health, sanity, 
oroportion. The new order changeth, yielding place to 
i We read somewhere that a great number—was it 
eventy 2—of works by classical composers were to be given 
x the Promenade concerts for the first time. Modern 
nusic retreats before the Hindenburg line of Bach, Handel, 
laydn, and Mozart. The defeated battalions and their 
sandard-bearers will complain, but let them not complain 
{Henry Wood and Robert Newman, who have been a 
grength to both causes. They have done all that was 
nsible and judicious in helping modern music to win a 
sting. It is the impregnable fortress of public opinion— 
i¢ opinion of the musical world—that stands against the 
ost of modern music and opposes it with seventy new 
ssics at the Promenades. 
The reaction can be detected in almost every programme. 
Vhat, at a guess, are the new works in the first week? 
Bach's C minor Passacagalia for organ, Haydn’s Overture, 
a disabitata’ (good stuff, this, as we observed on the 
Tuesday), Mozart’s Concert Aria, ‘Ah! lo previdi,’ the 
ite in G (No. 5), for strings, oboe, and organ, 
fach’s Aria, ‘Jesus sleeps,’ from Cantata No. 81; perhaps 
the Haydn Symphony, or the Handel Concerto Grosso, or 
the Mozart Divertimento, or all of them. One cannot 
remember what has been done at thirty Promenade seasons. 
Bach naturally plays the largest part in this 
srengthening. He shares with Handel the freedom of 
iltemate Wednesdays; he has an organ work every 
Saturday; and eight of his Concertos, ‘ Brandenburg’ and 
therwise, crop up on other evenings. Handel, too, sits 
wlidly on the programmes with his six Concertos, two 
man works, an Overture, three Suites, and a dozen vocal 
as. Haydn and Mozart now have a Symphony each 
every Tuesday evening. 


MODERN NOVELTIES 


Eight British and nine foreign musicians are down to 
represent the living world. These are their works: 
... John Foulds 
Norman Hay 


Suite—‘ Saint Joan’... 

Tone-poem—‘ Dunluce’ .... oe 
Prelude—‘ The Shrine in the Wood’ ) 
Symphonic March—‘ The Sun-God’ | 
Orchestral Suite 


Howard Carr 


, George Dyson 
‘Harlequin and Columbine’ Philip Sainton 
Concert Overture—‘ Twelfth Night’ Hubert Hales 
Idyll for strings and orchestra .) Susan 

Romantic Piece for flute and strings ) Spain- Dunk 
Prelude /. B. McEwen 


Suite—* Through the Looking-Glass’ 
‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol’ 

Dance Suite = ce 

The Birthday of the Infanta’ 

Three Preludes—‘ Palestrina’ one 
‘ariations on a Russian Folk-Song 
Suitt—*The Romance of a Mummy’ 


Deems Taylor 
Sa gues lbert 
° Bartok 
Schreker 
Pfitzner 
Paul Graener 
; ... [cherepnin 
Suite—* Aschenputtel ’ ‘ i .. @ Albert 
Poeme Symphonique—‘ Mirages’ ... Camille Aufferath 
Modern music that is not new is fairly represented, with 
very little of the type that is known, for some reason, as 
Jir-modern,” Among the British works the most 
Tamietable are the two Concertos and the ‘Enigma’ 
mations of Elgar; five of Holst’s ‘Planets’ and the 


Fugal Concerto for flute and oboe; Vaughan Williams’s 
Overture to ‘ The Wasps ’ (and nothing more ; surely this 
is inadequate) ; the ‘Dance Rhapsody’ of Delius; Bax’s 
“The Happy Forest’; Frank Bridge’s ‘The Sea’; two of 
Ethel Smyth’s operatic preludes; Butterworth’s ‘ Shropshire 
Lad’; Holbrooke’s ‘Bronwen.’ The foreign list includes 
the names of Granados, Dohnanyi, Enesco, Strauss 
(‘Till Eulenspiegel’ and ‘Don Juan’), Gudenian, 
Respighi, Stravinsky (the whole of ‘ Petrouchka’), 
de Falla, Debussy (only ‘L’Aprés-midi’ and a song), 
Honegger (‘ Pacific 231’), and Scriabin (‘Pcéme de 
VExtase’). 


THE FIRST FORTNIGHT 

The orchestra shaped well from the start. It is in the 
main Sir Henry Wood’s orchestra, that has played for him 
through many a season of Promenades and Symphony 
concerts, and as most of the music is familiar or easily 
assimilated the orchestra yields efficient performances, 
graced with every-day effects of expression, as a cow yields 
milk, When it comes to music for which the finest 
orchestral players in the world would expect plenty of 
rehearsal this six-concerts-a-week orchestra cannot always 
keep up its standard. AA little raggedness is bound to 
appear now and then, as it did cn August 14 in the Mozart 
Divertimento for oboes, Enylish horns, clarinets, French 
horns, and bassoons. This is chamber music of a kind 
which no chamber music party would willingly put on at 
short notice. On the other hand the orchestra can ‘rise to 
great heights. The second Symphony of Brahms was 
magnificently played on August 19, There was noble tone 
for Brahms’s fine brass music, superb horn playing for that 
inspired solo. 

Soloists too numerous to mention crowd into the scheme. 
One must spare a word of admiration, however, for Mr. Keith 
Falkner’s lucid and gracious singing of ‘ Droop not, young 
lover,’ and of sympathy for Miss Isolde Menges in having 
to deal with two such unhappy Violin Concertos as 
Glazounov’s in A minor (on the first night of the season) 
and Dvorak’s in A major. Mr. Aubrey Brain, on whom 
the genius of Borsdorf and Paersch has descended, stepped 
from the ranks on August 18 to play the Mozart E flat 
Horn Concerto. 

The first novelties of the season have produced no 
masterpiece. The Suite, ‘Through the Looking-Glass,’ by 
the American, Deems Taylor (August 11), is pleasant, well- 
scored, and long-drawn music that lags far behind the 
nimble nonchalant wit of Lewis Carroll. The ‘Saint 
Joan’ music of John Foulds, made into a Suite (August 13), 
straggles for want of ideas. M. Jacques Ibert, a young 
Parisian, uses the orchestra with exceptional effect, and has 
relied on this faculty alone in his ‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol.’ 
His episode in the life of a murderer contains excellent 
local colour, but it is not a companion work to Oscar 
Wilde’s. The first English performance of Barték’s 
* Danse Suite ’ occurred too late for attention in this issue. 

M. 


OXFORD SUMMER COURSE IN 
MUSIC TEACHING 


For the fourth successive year an August course of 
lectures on music and the teaching of music has been 
organized and conducted by the Federation of British Music 
Industries, with the co-operation of the British Music 
Society. A large number of students attended, the majority 
of them school teachers, whose duties include the teaching 
of music. The course was inaugurated by a dinner in 
New College Hall, at which Sir Hugh Allen presided, and 
among those in attendance were the Rector of Exeter (Dr. 
Farnell) and Mrs. Farnell, Miss Venables, Dr. Somervell, 
Sir Richard Terry, Mr. J. B. McEwen, Dr. Henry Ley, 
Dr. Cyril Rootham, Dr. Ernest Walker, Dr. Adrian Boult, 
Mr. Herbert Wiseman, Dr. H. C. Perrin, Mr. Robert 
McLeod, Mr. H. J. Cullum, Xc. 

The course was directed by Major J. T. Bavin. With 
him, as lecturers, were Messrs. Malcolm Sargent, Adrian 
Boult, George Dyson, W. G. Whittaker, Herbert Wiseman 
(with Warren Wynne, vocalist), Frank Roscoe, John A, 
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Masterson (headmaster, Biggar High School), A. Rawlinson- 
Wood, and Capt. S. C. Smith (officer in charge of libraries, 
R.A.F.). The subjects of the lectures were: Opera (Dr. 
Sargent) ; School Singing, the Choral Society, and Madrigal 
Singing (Dr. Whittaker) ; Chapters in the History of Music 
(Dr. Dyson); Art-Songs and Folk-Songs (Mr. Wiseman and 
Mr. Wynne); Conducting and Score-reading (Dr. Boult); 
Music and Education (Mr. Roscoe); Music in Schools, 
Clubs, and Institutes (Major Bavin); Music in Schools from 
1 Headmaster’s Point of View (Mr. Masterson) ; Early Work 
at the Pianoforte (Mr. Rawlinson-Wood) ; and the Formation 
and Use of a Library (Capt. Smith). 


GLOUCESTER FESTIVAI 
Gloucester 
new Symphony, which he has been unable to finish in time. 
This year’s Three Choirs Festival (September 6-11) there- 
its only connection with modern music of the 
The new works in the programme are now as 


fore loses 
Continent. 
follows 
James Lyon 
Basil Harwood 
Walford Davi 


Two [’reludes for orchestra 

Motet, ‘ Love Incarnate’ 

Choral Suite, ‘Men and Angels 

Unaccompanied Motet, ‘ The Evening 
Watch’ 

* Paradise Rondel’ for orchestra os 

Unaccompanied Motet, ‘Glory and 
Honour’ Cha 

Prelude for orchestra 

Song-Cycle, ‘A Sprig of Shamrock’ 

Adapted and arranged by 4. 17. Brewer 


and a work for organ and strings by Thomas F. Dunhill. 
The major choral works are ‘ The Messiah,’ ‘ Elijah,’ ‘ The 
Apostles,’ ‘Job,’ Stanford’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ Bach’s ‘Give 
the hungry man thy bread,’ ‘ For the Fallen,’ and Verdi’s 
* Requiem 
and Elgar’s in A flat. 


Vood 


McE 


‘en 


PALESTRINA’S 
ELEBRA 


QUATER-CENTENARY 


ION HIS NATIVE TOWN 


The picturesque town of Palestrina, built on a spur of the 
Sabina Hills, was no doubt ew /’te on August 20, as a 
municipal holiday, to celebrate the fourth centenary of the 
birth of the *‘ Prince of Music.’ Here, in ancient Przeneste, 
he received the name by which he is known all over the 
world. True it is that the exact date of his birth has not 
been ascertained, although many hold that it was on 
June 24, 1525, surmising that the name John was given him 
in honour of St. John the Baptist, whose feast falls on that 
date. This surmise, however, will not stand, inasmuch as 
the great composer’s patron saint was St. John the Evangelist, 
and it is not at all unlikely that he was really born on 
December 27, 1525. But be that as it may—and it is only 
a matter of a few months—the good people of Palestrina 
resolved to keep August 26 as the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of their distinguished townsman. Among the 
arrangements were Solemn High Mass sung in the presence 
of Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, Bishop of Palestrina, Dean 
of the Sacred College, now in his eighty-ninth year, who, 
it will be remembered, came over as the representative of 
the Holy Father at the Consecration of Armagh Cathedral 
(at which, by the way, John McCormack sang as a member 
of the Palestrina Choir) ; placing, bythe Mayor of Palestrina, 
of a bronze wreath on the monument of the composer, in 
the principal piazza; and a grand sacred concert of the 
master’s works in the Cathedral in the afternoon, followed 
by various festivities in the evening. 

Giovanni Pierluigi Sante was born at Palestrina, in 1525 
(most probably on December 27), and having been 
accidentally ‘discovered’ as a boy-soprano in was 
placed in St. Mary Major, Rome, under Rubino Malapert 
(a Fleming) and Firmini le Bel (a Frenchman), studying 
music there for seven years. On October 23, 1544, he was 
appointed organist of the Cathedral of Palestrina, and on 
June 12, 1547, he married Lucretia de Goris. 


1537; 


Chosen choirmaster of St. 
Julius III, (who had been Bishop of Palestrina) in 
September, 1551, the young Palestrina soon showed . 
taste of his quality by the publication of his first Book of 
Masses, in 1554—four of the Masses being for four voices. 
and one for five—dedicated to Pope Julius III. This work 
at once proclaimed him to be a master of Polyphonic 
writing, and in January, 1555, he was admitted a member 
of the Pontifical Choir, the mandate being in the Pope’s 
own handwriting. Less than a year later he was appointed 
choirmaster of St. John Lateran, a period of his life 
associated with his immortal ‘Improperia’ and a set of 


Peter’s, Rome, by Pope 





is neither to see M. Sibelius nor to hear his | 


* Lamentations,’ but, in the autumn of 150 he returned 
St. Mary Major as choirmaster, 
| A vast amount of legend and fiction accreted 
regarding the composition of the famous Mass of Pope 
Marcellus, which was in reality not published till 1567, |}; 
|is by no means unlikely that Palestrina wrote, or at least 
| sketched out, his Mass under the inspiration of Pope 
| Marcellus, whose short reign extended to three weeks 
| —April 9-30, 1555—and though only issued to the publi 
in 1507, in his * Leber Secundus,’ the work existed in many 
script several years previously, almost a decade before | 
Pius IV. ordered a reform of Church music. It was sung in 
the Sistine Chapel on June 10, 1565, and was afterwards 
commended by a Papal brief as a model of what Church 
music should be. 

In 1570, on the death of Animuccia, Palestrina resumed 
his old post as Master of the Julian Chapel in St. Peter's, 
and for twenty-two vears continued to astonish the musical 
world by his numerous compositions. In the words of 
Asola (1592), ‘he is the ocean towards which all streams 

He suffered much domestic affliction, yet laboured 
|on incessantly at his art. As late as appeared his 
Mass, ‘&terna Christi Munera.’ He passed away on 
February 2, 1594, being interred the same day, according t 
custom, his body being consigned to the tomb to the strains 
of his own beautiful setting of ‘Libera me, Domine,’ a 


has 


flow.’ 


159 





*; and the Symphonies, Bantock’s * Hebridean’ | 





Vincentio, who is the master composer’ (February 


five-part Psalm for three choirs. His coflin bore a leaden 
plate with the inscription, ‘John Peter Aloysius Palestrina, 
Prince of Music.’ W. HL. G. F. 


BARTHOLOMEO ALBRICI 
*Wuo WAS ALBERRIX’ ? 


In a recent issue of Zhe Zimes Literary Si 
Barclay Squire had a letter inquiring as to ‘Who was 
Alberrix’ ?—evidently a famous musician—and requesting 
information as to his identity. A succeeding issue of the 
paper contained a brief reply of mine equating the said 
*Alberrix’ with Signor Albrici, otherwise the famous 
Bartolomeo, eulogised by Evelyn in his * Diary, 
I gave no details, and therefore it may be of interest t 
readers of the Musical Times to place before them the 
biographical notes I have pieced together concerning this 
remarkable Italian harpsichordist, whose surname various! 
appears as ‘Albreis,’ ‘ Albreic,’ and ‘ Albrigi,’ as well 4s 
* Alberrix.’ 

Bartholomeo Albrici was born at Rome circa 1034, an 
joined his brother Vincenzo at Dresden, where be wis 
appointed organist at the Chapel of the Prince Elector 
1654. His elder brother was born on June 20, 1031, a 
Rome, and was in the service of Queen Christine of Sweden, 
in 1654, when he was appointed to Dresden. Bartholomeo 
remained with his brother for ten years, but a tempting 
offer from King Charles II. induced the two brothers anc 
their sister Leonora to come to London. Vincenzo ws 
appointed ‘ Master of the Italian Musick’ to the Englis’ 
Court in 1664; and on March 25, 1665, we find a passpor 
issued for Signor Albrici, his family, and his luggage 8 
and come freely in any part of the Kingdom.’ , 

Pepys, in his ‘Diary,’ under date of February o 
1668, has a reference to Vincenzo Albrici, but =a 
fortunately gives his name as ‘ Vinnecotio.’ Here © . 
pertinent reference: ‘He [Giovanni Baptiste Draghi) te 
me that Giacomo Charissimi [Carissimi] is still alive ve 
Rome, who was master to Vinnecotio, who is one of - 
Italians that the King hath here, and the chief compose © 


~ . * Sioniof 
them.’ Four days later Pepys alludes to him ie 


pplement, Mr 
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Qn May 5, 160608, a warrant was issued by King 


So far as respectability is conferred by long usage 


charles IT. ‘to prepare and deliver three chains and medals | on the part of experts, the word may thus pass muster. 


of gold, of tl 


value of £30 a piece, to be presented unto! Ag for its 


meaning and value, Mr. Fuller-Maitland 


snor Vincenzo Albrigi, Don Bartholomeo Albrigi, and | may be assured that judges do mof regard the term 


teonora Albt } 
yajesty’ (Lord Chamberlain’s Accounts, vol. 743, p. 215). 
Majest) 


Vincenzo and Leonora Albrici apparently left London | 


. June, 1608, and we find Vincenzo at his old post at 


Dresden in 1°), t 
but it cannot have been forlong, as he was in London 


On referring to Mr. Cart de Lafontaine’s ‘The | 


King’s Musick’ (Novello, I909), we find * Mr. Bartleme,’ 

hat is, Signor Bartholomeo Albrici, as one of the 

hord players at the Mask of ‘Calisto,’ in 1674, and, 

; ‘75, a warrant was issued for payment to 

Mr, Bartholomew’ and Mr. Marsh for 
barpsicall and lute. 

From Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ we learn that ‘ Bartholomeo’ was in 

reat request as a teacher of the harpsichord between the 

ears 1975-5 


ar ample testimony to Albrici : 


Nov. 20, I din’d with Mr. Slingsby, 
Masterof the Mint, with my wife, to bear music, 
which was exquisitely performed by four of the most 
renowned masters—Du Prue, a Frenchman, on the lute ; 
mor Bartholomeo, an Italian, on the harpsichord ; 
Nicolao on the violin, and a German onthe zo/ a’ amore.’ 

‘1681, Oct. 7. My daughter Mary began to 
learn music of Signor Bartholomeo, and dancing of 
Monsieur Isaac, reputed the best masters.’ 

‘1635. March 4. [Evelyn’s daughter Mary died, 
ot whom he writes as follows]: She had an excellent 
voice, to which she played a thorough bass on the 
both which she arrived to that 
perfection that of the scholars of these two famous 
masters Signors Pietro [Riggio] and Bartholomeo 
Albrici] she was esteemed the best.’ 


* 1679. 


harpischord, in 


From 1685 to 1689 Bartholomeo was a member of Queen 


therine’s Chapel under Signor Fede, but his name in the | 


ad Chamberlain’s Accounts appears as Signor ‘ Albreis.’ 
oder King William, of course, Albrici, as a Roman 


Catholic, lost his Court appointments, but found employ- | 
the | 


ment in noble families. The interesting letter in 
itland MSS., under date of October 14, 1993, quoted by 


Mr. Barclay Squire, reveals the fact that he was highly | 


wppreciated by Henry Purcell, Dr. Blow, and ‘ other great 
asters of musick,’ 
etter says: ‘I heard him play of a Spinnet, and dothink him 
mextraordinary master.’ 

\lbrici must have died soon after; anyhow, I cannot 
mee him after October, 1693. His elder brother, Vincenzo, 
died at Prague on August 8, 1696, W. H. G. F. 


Competition festival Record 


WHAT IS ‘CHORDING’? 
The term ‘chording’ is so generally used in 
iestival adjudications that one had supposed its 


meaning to be as clear to audiences as to judges. 
‘hen, however, we find a musician of Mr. Fuller- 


VV ’ 9° ‘2 . . 
Maitland’s standing mystified by it (see his letter on | 


page 039), we may assume that he is only one of 
many who would welcome a discussion on the 
point, 

First, however, is Mr. Fuller-Maitland right in 
“escnbing the word as ‘a recent coinage’? I 
otieve its appearance in Zhe Times was 
mmediate cause of his letter. The word may be 
we¥, Or almost new, to the readers of daily papers, 
Decause its use is practically confined to adjudica- 
“rs reports, which rarely appear elsewhere than in 


‘te local press and musical journals. But in the | 


ats an : 
‘usical Times it has been used for many years, 
‘ing a favourite term with the late Dr. McNaught. 


gi, three Italian musicians, as gifts from his | 


Bartholomeo \may have left at the same | 


their services as | 


The three following entries from Evelyn | 


Mr. Roger Herbert, the writer of the | 


the | 


|as ‘a convenient pigeon-hole into which extra marks 
|can be shoved, so as to bring the final result into 
| conformity with the opinion of the judge.’ Onthecon- 
trary, the word has a definite meaning, and has to do 
with one of the fundamental qualities of choralism. 
Mr. Fuller-Maitland asks if ‘ good chording’ means 
that the intonation of the parts is true. The 
|answer is ‘Yes,’ But to his further question, ‘ If so, 
why not “In tune”?’ the answer is that most judges 
feel the need for distinction between (a) a general 
| loss of pitch, and (4) a slight and occasional lapse in 
| isolated (and usually difficult) chords. For example, 
a choir may flatten or sharpen, either as a body or 
in one or more of its parts. This would be called 
‘singing out of tune.’ On the other hand, it may 
keep the pitch generally, but fail (as is said above 
|in the tuning of occasional chords. This, of course, 
| may also be described as ‘ singing out of tune.’ But 
[it is another variety of the defect, and as its cause 
and cure are also different, judges do well to make 
the distinction clear. 

Bad chording is a fault that shows itself most (as 
| may be expected) in passages consisting of blocks of 
| sustained harmony. For example, it is no uncommon 
| thing to hear a choir sing the florid parts of a madrigal 
| perfectly in tune, and fail in a simple chordal passage 

because one of the parts (or even a stray singer or so) 

lis slightly off pitch. On the other hand, a choir may 
|give us the chords perfectly in tune, and yet lose 
| pitch in the work as a whole. This general and 
unanimous flattening or sharpening may be due to 
various causes—fatigue, slackness, over-eagerness, 
or (most commonly) toa lack of /istening and tuning 
on the part of all concerned. The cause is generally 
apparent, and if so, the cure is obvious. The kind 
| of out-of-tune singing which judges define as ‘ bad 
chording’ is owingto other causes. The failure may 
| be due (as has been said) toa few careless or inefficient 
|singers. If the fault shows itself in passages of a 
|markedly dissonant character, it indicates also a 
|lack of musicianship, or an absence of familiarity 
| with the harmonic idiom of to-day. Many otherwise 
| good choirs are beaten by, ¢.g., a passage based on 
|the harmony of the whole-tone scale, or by a series 
|of augmented triads, though they can easily manage 
|a string of familiar discords of the diminished 
seventh type. 

That these two types of out-of-tune singing are 
| distinct, that they have a different origin, and that 
|} they are cured by different means, has been proved 
lover and over again at festivals. I have heard a 
| judge gradually induce one set of combined choirs to 
| cease flattening, and by a few minutes’ demonstration 
and exercises, secure from another group ‘ chording’ 
| that was true instead of being slightly ‘out.’ And many 
|a time, in the case of an intelligent choir which failed 
|to tune perfectly a series of simple, sustained chords 
merely because the members had never been made 
to realise the importance of such tuning, or had 
glossed over a passage of the kind because it looked 
and sounded easy, I have known the matter put 
|right by the simple expedient of playing the chords 
on the pianoforte, the singers listening intently, and 
being urged to remain dissatisfied until they could 
reproduce the firmness and clearness of the instrument. 
An alert choir will succeed almost at once. When 
the trouble is due to the extreme dissonance of a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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passage, the cure can of course be effected only after 
much pains in the practice-room, 

This, then, is what adjudicators mean by ‘ chording,’ 
so far as my pretty wide experience goes. If it be 
so, I think Mr. Fuller-Maitland will agree that 
although ‘bad chording’ is ‘singing out of tune,’ it is 
a distinct form of the defect (with causes and cures 
peculiar to itself), and so calls for a term which shall 
differentiate between it and ordinary bad intonation. 
Indeed, some of us feel so strongly on the point, that 
we should like to see the term included among those 
at the head of marking sheets. It might appear thus, 
‘Intonation, (2) general, (4) chording.’ The judge 
would then be able to underline (a) or (4) as ‘needing 
attention,’ and spare himself further comment. 

The matter has been dealt with at some length, (1) 
because the fault is a very frequent blemish in 
performances otherwise good, and (2) because the 
pains devoted to its cure cannot but have the best of 
results in other technical departments as well—e.g., 
sostenuto, blend, balance, and ensemble. 

Mr. Fuller-Maitland’s second and third questions 
are answered above by implication. But I add that 
the term ‘simultaneously attacked’ is clumsy, and 
that ‘unanimity’ and ‘ensemble’ meet the case far 
better. The Miltonic ‘concent’ is rather ‘ precious,’ 
and moreover would usually call for explanation. 
* Blend’ is always used in connection with homogeneity 
of tone. 

Finally, Mr. Fuller-Maitland asks, ‘Is there a verb 
‘to chord” ?’ to which I reply,‘ If there isn’t, there 
ought to be.’ Words are tools, and if a tool is clumsy 
or inadequate we make one to suit our needs, Many 
of us held out for a long while against vocalists’ 
use of the word ‘diction,’ as applied to enunciation, 
but convenience and custom have been too strong 
for us, and the word is now generally accepted as a 
handy term to cover the part of singing that has to 
do with the text. 

And, after all, isn’t the verb ‘to accord’ sufficiently 
near to give us warrant for ‘to chord,’ if we need it ? 

H. G. 


THE WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD 
ALFRED KALISCH 


> 


By 


Although the non-musical part of the National Eisteddfod 
is growing in importance year by year, it is not within my 
scope to discuss anything here but the music. 

It is difficult to sum up the impressions of the whole week 
at Pwllheli in a short sentence, but it may be said that the 
chief musical feature of the Eisteddfod has been the fact 
that all the principal choral prizes went beyond the 
borders. The patriotic Welsh are comforting themselves 
with the reflection that the biggest and best choirs of South 
Wales could not be tempted as far afield as Pwllheli, which 
is a long way off. When Mr. Lloyd George said in his 
presidential address on one of the afternoons that visits from 
English choirs were good for Wales, which had been too 
prone to rely on its own traditions and genius for a long 
time past, the patriotic audience did not exactly like him 
better for saying so, but had the good sense to realise that 
he was not unjust. 

This year none of the adjudications have been in any way 
sensational, or even of outstanding interest, which is partly 
due to the fact that in the characteristic Welsh manner 
time was always allowed to slip away so that the principal 
adjudications took place at a moment when the evening 
audiences were already knocking at the gates, so that on 
that account it was necessary to avoid all general reflec- 
tions. But it is only just to Wales, which has so often had 
unkind things said to it on this point, to place on record 
Sir Walford Davies’s expression of satisfaction at the growing 
love of the country for Bach, and its keener understanding 














of his art. Sir Walford has good reason to congratulate 
himself, for this welcome result is due largely to his untir) 
efforts. ing 

There was, however, one presidential address to which 
attention should be called. Dr. Thellwall Thomas, the 
well-known Liverpool surgeon, expressed a doubt whether 
the great multiplication of small Eisteddfodau was alto. 
gether an advantage to Welsh music. He advocated 5 
system of grading Eisteddfodau, which would Possibly 
obviate the constant appearances of the same winners at the 
smaller functions. But only one with minute local know. 
ledge can form an opinion. He also spoke sensibly of the 
danger which Wales runs in keeping itself too much apart 
from cosmopolitan culture. 

In spite of much that has happened, and in spite of such 
sane warnings from the highest quarters, there are stil] , 
good number of Welsh musicians who think that a great 
superstructure of national music can be based on a founds. 
tion of ignorance of all the great music of the past. They 
advocate almost exclusive devotion to the music of 
Wales, which, after all, has never yet produced a great 
musical genius, although there are good grounds {or 
saying that most of the English musicians of note have had 
Welsh blood in them somewhere. It is a commonplace of 
Welsh orators to refer to the noble monuments of Welsh 
music of the past, but they do not find it so easy to point to 
one when asked where these monuments are to be found. 

The ultra-nationalists made their influence felt very 
strongly in the programmes of the week, in which there 
were an unusual number of pieces by Welsh composers, but 
it was difficult to discover among them any remarkable 
characteristics to which one could point as certainly indi- 
cating Welsh origin. A truly Welsh idiom will perhaps 
emerge sooner or later, possibly even sooner than most of 
us expect, but the best way of hastening that hour will 
certainly not be to discourage all students from attaining 
knowledge of music beyond the border. Some of the 
extreme patriots when accused of this are at great pains to 
deny it, and complain that they are misunderstood. Others 
will admit that what they particularly fear and dislike are 
English influences. They were not as much in evidence on 
the platform as usual, and it is only just to say that the 
really important leaders of the patriotic chauvinist section 
are showing welcome moderation as compared with the 
things they have said within the last ten, or even five years; 
but the very extreme section is still furiously raging together 
and imagining many vain things. The air was full of 
rumours of more or less secret meetings at which the hated 
foreigner was threatened with terrible penalties and condign 
punishment for violating the sacred shrine of Welsh music 

Healthy national aspirations deserve encouragement, but 
no good purpose is served by indiscriminate flattery, or 
by tempting a small nation of about three millions to believe 
that it can compete in any sense with the great musical 
peoples of the world. Consciousness of one’s own limita- 
tions is after all the first step forward to realisation of 
legitimate ambitions. ; 

The most important piece of Welsh music heard during 
the week was Dr. D. de Lloyd’s opera, ‘ Gwenllian,’ which 
was produced in cantata form with the aid of the Welsh 
Symphony Orchestra and the Eisteddfod Choir at one of 
the evening concerts. The libretto deals with the story of 
a Crusader who returns home just in time to prevent his wife 
from marrying again. It does not strike the hearer that the 
action moves swiftly enough, or that the dramatic situations 
are skilfully handled. The idea of want of movement 
is heightened by the fact that the composer interrupts bis 
solos with longish interludes—a habit noticeable also 
in his chorus, ‘Beyond the Veil,’ which was one 0 
the test-pieces in the chief choral competition 
The composer, I understand, was trained in Germany, 
and German influences are noticeable in his ~ 
but it is a good thing for any Welsh composer to open DP 
mind to the music of other countries. Dr. de Lloyd ne 
happy touch in scoring which would have had more ~— ; 
it been possible to have more rehearsals. The way in¥ a 
plainsong— Jerusalem mirabilis’ and ‘Christe Redemptor 
is woven into the musical texture is adroit. The are 
passages are those in which recourse is had to the popw 
Welsh idiom; these have an agreeable nimbleness #0 
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jightness. The 
witha good pra 


opera wants overhauling by somebody 
stical knowledge of the needs of the operatic 
‘nage: but even SO, it is doubtful whether it would really have 
hance of being effective in the theatre. When all 
‘adgctions have been made, the work deserves praise for its 
cacerity and vitality. Miss Mair Jones, Mr. David Brazell, 
oi Mr. David Ellis were effective in the principal parts. 
ryadoxically « nough, the most telling solos are entrusted 
» minor characters and were well sung by Miss Elsie Jones 
‘aj Miss Nellie Jones. They are the most effective because 
shes are of the lightest texture. It would have been better 
iy the composer if he himself had not conducted his own 


ork. . > 
"The performance of ‘The Messiah,’ which Sir Walford 


Davies conducted, was noticeable for the splendidly artistic 
soging of Dr. Ben Davies—he is Doctor now—and the 
‘her soloists were Miss Laura Evans-Williams, Miss Dilys 
topes, and Mr. David Evans. 


HE CHIEF COMPETITIONS 


In the chief choral competition for choirs not under 
; hundred and fifty voices there were six competitors. 
The test-pieces were ‘Lady Oriana’ (Wilbye) ; ‘ Beyond 
ie Veil? (D. de Lloyd); and ‘Snowflakes’ (E. T. 
Thvies), The adjudicators were Dr. David Evans, Sir 
Walford Davies, Dr. Vaughan Thomas, Dr. Caradoc 
Roberts, and Mr. Hopkins Evans—all Welshmen— 
sho without hesitation awarded the prize to Hudders- 
id Vocal Union, conducted by Mr. J. Fletcher 
Sykes. The audience whole-heartedly applauded the 
cory of the only English choir that competed. The 
gond prize was won by Llangefni Choir. The per- 
fmances of the Huddersfield singers were as good as 
wy heard for a long time; in fact, their performance 
{ ‘Lady Oriana’ was one of the finest things I remember. 
The success attained by Llangefni Choir, which has a 
wely, sweet quality, was astonishing, considering that 
Lingefni is a small village in Anglesey, where after all it 
snot so easy to hear good choral music as it is at Hudders- 
i, Dr. de Lioyd’s chorus is thoughtful but somewhat 

,and Mr. Davies’s work is naively cheerful. The 
result was as follows : 


attracted only four 
“Abide with me’ 


The second choral 
competitors, The 


competition 
were 


seat singing. In his adjudication—which had to be brief 
ecause time was getting on and the evening audience had 
inady assembled—Sir Walford Davies expressed special 
gatiication atthe way in which the love of Bach and insight 
to his art was growing in Wales. He did not say so, but 
te might have added that this was largely due to his own 
‘lots. The first prize went to Birkenhead Welsh Choral 
society, conducted by Mr. D. R. Jones, and the second 
wo Heli Glee Choir, conducted by Mr. R. O. Jones. 

‘he male-voice competition was another victory for 
gland, the prize being won by Hadley Choir, from 
‘alordshire, conducted by Mr. R. Lewis, with 180 marks, 
unt Crossley Motor Works Choir from Manchester (the 
mnductor was not named on the programme) was second 
"174 marks. The test-pieces were Leigh Henry’s 
oY from the Twilight’ and Sir Walford Davies’s 
‘orm Joy.’ The first piece is meditative, and it was 
erally suggested that it showed the influence of 
a and Sir Walford Davies’s chorus was straight- 
_c and dramatic in expression. In his adjudication, 
alford said that the winning choir had done 
— well in the second piece because of the happy 
ee of “recklessness and liberty’ in its singing. 
‘Othe choirs which did not win, he addressed very serious 


Ford ‘ 
dado Warning on the urgent need for the study of 
Cording, 








There were some very good performances in the 
competition for ladies’ choirs of thirty-five to fifty voices, 
which sang Dr. de Lloyd’s ‘The Lord is my Shepherd’ 
and the ‘Bells of Aberdovey,’ arranged by Emlyn Evans. 
The winners were the Gitana Ladies’ Choir from Birkenhead, 
conducted by Miss Maggie Evans, with 187 marks, the 
second prize being won by the Rhondda Ladies’ Choir. 
The Rhondda Ladies’ Choir had spent the night in a 
railway carriage, and Mr. Sykes’s Huddersfield Ladies’ 
Choir did not arrive in time for the competition. Perhaps 
these facts had an effect on the result. 

The test-pieces for the second male-voice choir com- 
petition (forty to sixty voices) were ‘Sons of the Mighty’ 
W. T. David) and Harry Evans’s arrangement of ‘ All 
through the night.’ Five choirs competed, and the prize 
went to the Llaithfean Choir, conducted by Mr. R. O. 
Jones, with 191 marks, Trevor Choir being second with 189. 

The singing of the children’s choirs was well up to the 
standard. The Eisteddfod Children’s Choir, of about seven 
hundred voices, was remarkable for discipline. It is a pity 
that operatic arrangements were employed. The Welsh 
children have great dramatic aptitude, of which we saw a 
good many examples during the course of the week. Taking 
it all round, it may be said that while children’s choirs on 
the whole sing more musically than of old, the teachers do 
not seem to be paying the same attention to beauty of tone. 
A good deal of the singing was needlessly shrill. 

The solo-singing generally was of average merit, except 
in the case of the baritone soloist, Mr. Emlyn Jones, of 
Dyffrin, who is an exceptional singer. It was said by the 
adjudicator that his was the best solo-work heard at an 
Eisteddfod for a long time. 

The sopranos had to sing a song in Welsh by Haydn 
Morris and Holbrooke’s ‘ Let us make love deathless,’ the 
mood of which is not very easily grasped ; and it is unvocal. 
The prize was won by Miss Ceinwin Rowlands, of Holyhead. 

One of the test-pieces for tenor soloists was Bridge’s 
‘My love went a-riding.’ The prize was won by Mr. 
Ernest Williams, of Treffillon, whose singing was sound, 
rather than remarkable. The second prize went to ‘ Joan,’ 
who is a Mr. Jones, of Swansea. An interesting fact with 
regard to him is that he has eight times been among the 
elected competitors, but has never yet won. 

With regard to instrumental music Wales isat a transitional 
stage. The number of entries was disappointingly small, 
but at the same time the improvement in quality from 
year to year is very noticeable, and has never been more 
marked than it was this year. For instance, only the 
Deeside Orchestra from Connah’s Quay came to play 
the ‘New World’ Symphony, but it obtained very high 
marks. The same holds good with regard to the various 
chamber music competitions, 

The competition for the open violin prize, in which 
the test-pieces were the first and second movements of 
Elgar’s Violin Sonata, produced an unusual incident which 
bears out what was said above about the rising standard of 
instrumental music in Wales. There were five competitors, 
of whom four were called to the platform, and the 
contest was very close. Mr. H. J. Jenkins, of Bridgend, 
won with ninety-two marks; Mr. Gwynne Edwards, of 
Pontycymmer, was second, with eighty-nine marks; and 
consolation prizes were given to both the others. 

Two very interesting young ladies were among the 
competitors for the violin solo under eighteen. This event 
was won by Miss Leyshon, of Bridgend, who, it may 
be recalled, was the winner both among the pianists and 
violinists at Pontypool last year. The other aspirant was 
a very tiny girl, Miss Marion Davies, of Swansea, who 
played with a stormy temperament which seemed strange 
in one sosmall. She well deserved the consolation prize. 
The adjudicator said of both girls—a thing seldom said— 
that they were obviously born to be violinists. 

It is good to be able to say that the adjudicator spoke very 
highly of the way in which one of the Fugues from Bach’s 
* Forty-eight ’ was played by a large number of the pianists. 

It was a bold venture to put one of Brahms’s Violoncello 
Sonatas down as a test-piece for a soloist, and it is not 
wonderful that the competitors could not grapple with it, 
although Sir Walford Davies pointed out that the winning 
player was ‘a born phraser,’ which from him is high praise 
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indeed, The chief trouble here was the accompanist, but 
the question of Eisteddfod accompaniment is a thorny one, 
and requires more time and space for its discussion than 
is available now. 


| 7 «age 
|} other instruments are a fife in A, by Wood, 


Next year’s Eisteddfod takes place at Swansea, and that century ; a flageolet, by Bainbridge, 


Si. 
end. Two keyed bugles are included, both by Charles P 
of the early 10th century: one in silvered brass, F . 
with six keys, the other in copper with seven keys. T™ 
Carly oth 
early 19th century: 


of 1927 at Holyhead, when several Irish choirs have | Musette, modern ; Chaunter (Highland bagpipes), modem 


already promised to compete. It would be interesting 


bassoon, by Milhouse, of the 18th century; bassoon by 


if a choir or two from Scotland could also come, so that all | Distin, of the middle 10th century ; cornopean, by Roe, gj 
. ’ » Ol 


four peoples could be represented. 


A West Indian correspondent has kindly copied the 
following from a Demerara newspaper : 
* NOTICI 

‘In connection with the paragraph headed ‘‘ East 
Indian Singing Contest,”’ which appeared in the Paz/y 
Argosy, 1 beg to state that some time ago I was 
declared the best harmonium player in the colony by 
such competent men as Messrs. M. Panday and 
Sooknanan Singh, who sat as judges. Mr. Rajunauth 
Ramphul was defeated by me, so how can he be 
declared champion when I was declared his superior? 
Do the judges who proclaimed him a champion possess 
any knowledge in that direction? Mr. Rajunauth 
Ramphul cannot be elevated without defeating his 
superior. I and my party can give a full display of 
Indian music in the playing of the Harmonium, Gitaar, 
Israaj, Soorbakar, Beenak, and in singing and playing 
of the Drum, Tablah, and Majeera. Rajunauth 
knows that I am his superior. Should he deny this, 
let him challenge me as a man. 

*M. SINGH 
(‘ Songster’). 


The annual general meeting and the annual conference of 
the British Federation of Musical Competition Festivals 
will take place at York on Saturday, September 20. 
Sir Henry Hadow will be chairman, In addition to the 
official proceedings, a number of interesting musical and 
social events are promised for the week-end, including a 
performance of the Vaughan Williams Mass in the Minster, a 
reception by the Mayor, a luncheon, and a visit to Messrs. 
Rowntree’s chocolate factory. Members and friends who 
wish to attend should notify the secretary (3, Central 
Buildings, Westminster) not later than September I4. 
The railway company has promised to issue return tickets 
at a single fare and a third on presentation of a voucher 
which may be had from the Secretary of the Federation. 
But they stipulate that the number shall be not less than 
two hundred. 


WIND INSTRUMENTS: AN INTERESTING 
COLLECTION 

Wigan Public Library has received a very valuable and 

unique gift of twenty-two wind instruments of the 18th and 

10th centuries, from Mr. William Rimmer, the well-known 
musician, of Southport. 

The instruments include an oboe, by Garrett, which 

formerly belonged to Johann Christian Fischer (1733-1800), 


a famous oboeist of the [8thcentury, whose portrait, painted | 


by Gainsborough, is now in Buckingham Palace. The 
sitter is portrayed holding the oboe, which is a faithful 
representation of the instrument now presented to Wigan. 


There are three flutes, one by Cahusac, of the late 


18th century, another by Proser, of the same period, and | 


the third, by Monzani, dated 1847. A double flageolet, of 
the early 19th century, is by Bainbridge & Wood, and was 
presented to the present donor by Mr. Charles Reynolds. 

A slide-trumpet of the late [Sth century is a very hand- 


some instrument in copper and brass, heavily silver-mounted ; | 


made by William Harris, of London. It is said to be the 
equal of the one in the Galpin Collection at South 
Kensington. Of two clarinets by Goulding & Co., one 
has silver keys with hall-mark of 1807; the other is, 
perhaps, a little later 

Other specially interesting items are two serpents, the 
now obsolete bass instrument of the cornet family, and in 
some favour with George III. owing to the excellent 
playing of it by the Yorkshireman Hurworth; both are 
of the 18th century—one early, and the other towards the 


}on the main principles which governed the very successiy 
|}scheme of last winter. 
| will be purely orchestral, when Beethoven, Strauss, Berlioy, 


| 1840 ; ophicleide, middle 19th century ; hand horn, stamped 
| Alphonse Cary; and a ‘cudgel flute,’ modern Frenc} 


(a weapon of offence in the form of a flute, brought by 


soldier from France). 
Mr. William Rimmer, the donor, is the well-knoa, 


| Lancashire bandmaster, who is widely known through the 
| large number of compositions he has arranged for bens 


bands. The collection he has now presented to the Wigan 
Corporation has been carefully selected over his long career 


Music in the Provinces 


MANCHESTER AND DistricTt.—The skeleton programm 
of the Hallé concerts issued in mid-August shows teliange 


Four out of the twenty evenings 


and Mozart Symphonies will form the backbone of the 
| programmes, The choral concerts are well distributed, « 
jas to permit of adequate rehearsal—Berlioz’s ‘ Messe des 
| Morts ’ being the outstanding novelty, the extra brass bands 
| being found from the men of the famous Besses o’ the Ban 
| organization. Elgar’s ‘The Apostles’ and the Beethove 
|Mass in D, with ‘The Messiah,’ fill the choral nights 
| Backhaus, Cortot, Suggia, Casals, Catterall, Clara Haskil 
|(the Rumanian pianist), Mila Wellerson, Jelly d’Aranyi 
| Yolanda Mero, and Arthur Rubinstein are the sob 
| instrumentalists engaged; the complete list of vocaliss 
| cannot yet be stated. Brahms Symphonies come om 
October 22 and January 21; Ravel’s ‘ Daphnis and Chloe 
| on October 29 ; Berlioz’s ‘ Messe des Morts’ (November 12) 
|and ‘Symphonie Fantastique’ (January 28); Vaugha 
| Williams’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony on December 3—the sam 
| evening as Casals; Elgar’s Symphony No. 2 (January 7 
and ‘The Apostles’ (March 11); César Franck’s D minor 
|(January 14); the first performance of Moeran’s new 
| Symphony is allotted to March 4, and the Pension Fund 
concert to March 25. 


| 





Music in Wales 

ABERYSTWYTH.—About thirty boys from Romilly Rosi 
School, Barry, gave a concert in University Hall 
August 12, under the baton of their master, Mr. W. M. 
Williams. The string band gave a surprisingly goo 
| performance of the first movement from Haydn’s second 
|Symphony, and small parties accompanied their school- 
| fellows in the ‘Market Chorus’ from ‘ Masaniello’ and 
‘The Cachuca’ from ‘ The Gondoliers.’ The boys’ chai 
sang a number of English and Welsh songs and part-songs 
with fine discipline, though one or two numbers welt 
marred by exaggerated effects. Two of the elder scholars 
| played violin and ’cello solos ; the ’cellist, however, showed 4 
|tendency to overdo fortamenti and pauses. With a third 
| as pianist they gave a good account of the first movement 
of Mozart’s Trio in G, for a performance of which they 
divided the prize with a trio from Bangor at the recetl 
| Pwllheli Eisteddfod. Miss Myfanwy Ellis, a local contrat, 
sang a number of solos. 


| 
| 


BrYN TANAT.—Arrangements for the fifth ann 
Festival under the auspices of the North Montgomerysbit 
Musical Association, which is to be held on September | 
| have now been completed. Portions of Bach’s * Passioe 
will be included in a first-class programme, 4 rehearss! 
which took place on July 16, under Mr. Arthur Faggt, 
| conductor of the London Choral Society. Mr. Adrian \ 
| Boult will have his own players (the Birmingham oe 
| Orchestra) under his baton at the Festival. Mr EB} 
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— 
of Bangor, will also take part. As last year, about 


Davies, he . 
; |-children will sing. A record event seems 


i hundred scho: 


ip be assured. 


“sgNARVON.—The committee of the Eryri annual 
caiival has decided to perform Mendelssohn’s * Elijah’ at 
»» 1920 event, on May 15. Choirs from the various 
qpsand villages of Arfon will take part. 


NewrowN. — Under the auspices of the Montgomeryshire 
csereation Association, a concert was given at the Pavilion 
= when a choir of about a thousand school- 
siden sang Welsh patriotic airs under the conductorship 
4Sir Walford Davies and Mr. Bumford Griffiths. Several 
groups of children sang Welsh folk-songs, and maypole and 
ver dances Were represented, One of the most successful 
ome was Bach’s Bourrée in G, by the orchestra, which was 
-#v drawn from the violin classes taught in the elementary 


ols of the county. 








Music in Jreland 


It is well known that the Dublin Horse Show is the 
gat social function of the year. This year’s show 
\ugust 3-6) eclipsed all previous records in every depart- 
‘ourse music was not forgotten among the 

‘Our John,’ meaning John McCormack, was a 

and his two concerts (on August 2 and 9) 

ily appreciated, not alone by his own countrymen, 

o by the hosts of visitors who thronged the Irish 

for the week. He was in glorious voice, 

sof his best. As to his singing, ¢@ va sans dire, 

the advance of years is mellowing bis beautiful organ, 
hough he is still comparatively young—only forty-one. 
joother musical feature of the Show was the Cossack 
‘wir. According to a cross-channel visitor, one of the 
st items given by these singers was ‘ The Vulgar Boot 


Song’! 


The John McCormack banquet at the National University, 


Dublin, on August 5, was an enormous success, It 
ws presided over by Mr. J. J. Walsh, Minister for Posts 
wi Telegraphs. President Congreve made a fine speech, 
awhich he referred to the many generous gifts of our great 
h singer towards the city’s charities for the past ten 
In responding, Mr. McCormack humorously 
iluded to the forthcoming elections for Senators in the 
free State, and regretted that no musicians names appeared 
imong the candidates. Aside, however, from drollery, 
eadvocated the founding of a great school of Irish music. 
The strike of musicians in Dublin theatres and cinemas 
tided on August 8. Members of the various orchestras 
uve intimated their willingness to resume work on the old 


_ belfast music-lovers had an enjoyable treat in the open, at 
velevue Park, during the week August 3-8, when the band 
u the Royal Air Force performed twice daily. Under 
‘light-Lieut. John Amers, these players presented some 
tally delightful programmes of classical and popular music. 
\ tesolution from the Tramways Committee in favour 
Sunday band performances was submitted at the monthly 
meeting of the belfast Corporation on August 4. It found 
aly twelve supporters, and was defeated by a majority of 
ty. Among its supporters was Lord Londonderry, 


sinister of Education, who urged the need for a wider | 


“semination of music, But alas! Belfast’s dour Corpora- 
= would have none of it. Lt is said that the Labour party 
atends taking a plébiscite on the question. 
R. the fiftieth anniv ersary of the Federation of the Belgian 
ve ecological and Historical Society, at Bruges, during the 
“4 August 2-5 (under the patronage of H.M. The King 
the Belgians, and the presidency of Prince Leopold), an 
made section was devoted to Musicology, in which 
Mf; — papers were read by various savants, including 
» Gerald M, Cooper, and Chevalier Grattan Flood, 


JS. 


and | 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


IIOLLAND 


While there is much music of a high artistic quality 
being performed in Holland during the summer months, 
only a comparatively small proportion of it is in the 
form of concerts. The hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Richard Hol was observed in various ways 
| and various places, the principal celebration being 
| before his monument at The Hague. This was not 
)a musical event, but speakers representing the leading 
societies with which Hol had been connected in his life-time 
| paid their tributes, and a wreath was placed at the foot of 
|the monument. At the moment of writing, the second 
| international exhibition of carillon art has just been opened 
| at ’s-Hertogenbosch. I have not yet had an opportunity for 
| inspecting it myself, but the reports that have come to hand 
all suggest that it is of the highest interest. Included in 
ithe collection are examples of ancient and modern 
mechanisms, books of pieces and studies of various periods, 
pictures and other representations of various towers, 
carillons, and clocks. There are also carillons and bell- 
instruments from Java dating from several centuries ago, 
and the latest electrical adaptations to facilitate bell- 
playing. Much interest has centred in the exhibits relating 
to the new carillon in course of erection in St. Jan’s 
Cathedral, which it is hoped will be completed in time for 
recitals to be given before the close of the exhibition. 
Well-known carillonneurs will take part, including Messrs. 
Jef Denijn, Gust. Nees, Antoon Brees, senr., Joh. Meyll, 
Fr. Hasselaar, and Ferd. Timmermans. The instaliation 
is being carried out by Messrs. Gillet & Johnson, of 
Croydon, England. 
| A Roman Catholic Congress (the third Dutch Catholic 
| Day) at The Hague had many points of musical interest, and 
|a striking paper on ‘The Significance of Catholicism for 
Dutch Music’ was read by Mgr. J. A. S. van Schaik, 
rector of a seminary at Culembourg, and himself a popular 
composer of Church music. His demonstration of the 
certainty that Charlemagne gave a great new impulse to 
music, and that practically all folk-song derives from 
Christianity, deserved fuller treatment than was possible on 
this occasion. The three days of the Congress comprised 
some thirty general and sectional meetings. There were 
numerous musical performances at services and other 
functions in connection with this event. Much of the 
music, apart from the plainsong, was by Netherlands com- 
posers of the ‘golden period,’ and of to-day. Among the 
latter were works by van Schaik, Diepenbrock, Jansen, 
Cuijpers, Philip Loots, and Giesen. By a coincidence the 
‘Domine Salvum fac’ of Giesen was sung almost simul- 
taneously at the Catholic meeting and at J. A. de Zwaan’s 
recital in the great Protestant Church. The last-named 
was arranged in honour of the Queen Mother’s birthday, and 
is memorable for the admirable singing of a double quartet 
in a number of a caffel/a works, and for the organist’s 
playing of classical and modern items, including a small 
and very pleasant composition of his own. 

The concerts at the Scheveningen Kurhaus have con- 
tinued successfully, and have provided some interesting 
standards both of selection and performance. Ernest 
Schelling’s “A Victory Ball,’ given under the composer’s 
direction, aroused more enthusiasm than did Malipiero’s 
‘Impressioni dal Vero.’ Schelling, however, had just 
given a brilliant and thoroughly sentimental perform- 
ance of Chopin’s F minor Concerto. A _ pleasant but 
quite unoriginal Symphonic Overture by E. Bohnke 
suggested that the composer was trying to be a ‘brighter’ 
Brahms. Arthur Rubinstein, Thibaud, and Judith Boker 
have been the most notable soloists in recent weeks. Mejn. 
Boker, who is now resident at The Hague, is one of the 
best among women ’cellists of to-day, although, like other 
exponents of this instrument, she errs on the side of 
sentimentality. Mahler’s fifth Symphony, a portentous 
work that appeals to the Teutonic mind much more 
than I imagine it is ever likely to do to that of 
the Anglo-Saxon, was made the subject of a_ special 
evening, and we had a really good performance, under 
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Schneevoigt, of ‘Also sprach Zarathustra.’ A mild storm 
was created recently by a criticism in a local paper of a 
performance of a Violin Concerto, in which a misunder- 
standing occurred between soloist and conductor. The critic 
praised the soloist for the manner in which he had held 
things together; but the conductor (not Schneevoigt) 
demurred, and claimed all the credit for himself, assigning 
the mishap to the soloist’s loss of nerve. I was not present 
at the concert, and so am unable to proffer an opinion 
on the dispute. HERBERT ANTCLIFFE, 


DONAUESCHINGEN FESTIVAL 
By 
rHE 


1st Concert, July 25 


THE 
PAUL BECHERT 


PROGRAMMES 


String Quintet, Op. 2 ... rr Erhart Ermatinger 
* The Seasons,’ for chamber choir Ernst Krenek 
Six Songs, Op. 2, for voice and pianoforte 
Hanns Eisler 
Italian Madrigals for five- and six-part choir 
Wilhelm Weismann 
Concerto for violin, clarinet, horn, and string sextet 
Aarre Mertkanto 
2nd Concert, July 26 ( Matinée) 
Quintet for clarinet, horn, violin, viola, and ’cello 
Heinrich Kaminski 
Sonatina (Romancero) for pianoforte solo 
Philipp Jarnach 
Two mixed-voice choruses for four and eight parts 
Max Butting 
Concerto for string quartet Alfredo Casella 
3rd Concert, July 26 
Concertino for violin, flute, clarinet, and horn 
Paul Dessau 
Four Fugues for pianoforte solo Felix Petyrek 
Three Joyous Sacred Madrigals for female chorus ,, 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte, Op. 39 Otto Siegl 
Four Madrigals for mixed choir ...Paul Hindemith 
Sonata for pianoforte solo ... Lgor Stravinsky 
Concerto for flute and violin, with accom- 
paniment for small orchestra /evander Tcherepnin 


The Donaueschingen Festival is—or, should one say, has 
been, in view of certain features connected with this year’s 
concerts ?—a beautiful and anachronistic dream, a bit of 
romance amid an otherwise sober and materialistic world. 
The annual series of modern chamber music concerts 
initiated in 1921 by Prince Fiirstenberg and his musical 
adjutant, Heinrich Burkard, seemed to many an idealistic 
vision realised. A princely Mcecenas had appeared, plainly 
coveting the laurels of a new Prince Esterhazy of the 
rococo era, a patron of music and fine arts eager to revive 
the idyll of Josef Haydn’s times, 
dependent upon the support not of a broad public but of a 
small circle of privileged aristocratic art-lovers. It even 
seemed as though this small provincial town of Southern 
Germany were determined to vie with the fame of its 
neighbour Mannheim in an effort to create what was 
expected by many todevelop into a distinct Donaueschingen 
School in contemporary music, with Paul Hindemith as its 
spiritual leader, (It is well known that the famous Amar- 
Hindemith Quartet, in which the much-discussed young 
composer takes the part of the viola player, owes its 
foundation to the 1921 Donaueschingen Festiva). It was 
the modern equivalent, as it were, of the Court orchestras 
once maintained by Austrian and German aristocrats for 
their private concerts. ) 

All those who had cherished such untimely and roseate 
dreams must have been somewhat disillusioned by the nature 
of this year’s event. No longer is Prince Fiirstenberg the 
sole patron and backer of the Donaueschingen Festival. 
Instead, what was once a more or less private affair has 
grown into an official enterprise, sponsored and largely 
supported by the authorities of the Baden Provincial 
Government. Inthe measure in which the Donaueschingen 
scheme has developed into an event of nation-wide 
importance, so has it broadened its programmes inter- 


when music was fully | 


i 
nationally, and it may now be regarded as an event to rival 
in significance the festivals held annually by the Inte. 
national Society for Contemporary Music. And, let it 
stated from the outset, the jury entrusted with the task of 
selecting the Donaueschingen Programmes has shown mor 
all-round judgment and less national bias (though composed 
solely of three German musicians—Paul Hindemith, Heinrich 
Burkard, and Josef Haas) than the illustrious cosmopolitan 
body chosen to compile the programmes of the Internationa] 
Society. 

The important feature of this year’s programmes was the 
broad space allotted to choral music of chamber style, B; 
emphasising this species of music it was hoped to ‘ widen 
the boundaries’ of the comparatively limited possibilities of 
chamber music which virtually all instrumental combinations 
seem to have exhausted, and thus to benefit not only the 
cause of modern music but also a realm of choral singing 
which heretofore had been unduly neglected by modemis 
composers, It cannot be said that the experiment was, 
full success, for what we heard in this field was neither 
modern nor, indeed, real chamber music at all. The con. 
clusion that may be drawn is that @ caffe//a singing is not 
—for the moment, at least—to be regarded as a suitable 
medium for the radical composer wherein to express his 
ideas and inventions. At present even an acknowledged 
revolutionary like Hindemith succumbs to the lure of 
‘cuteness,’ of the obvious ‘cuckoo’ romanticism so long 
abused by ‘Minnerchor’ societies in every German pro. 
vincial town, The success and vociferous approv 
which fell to Hindemith’s choruses was indeed a Pyrthic 
victory not to be envied save by the all too many routine 
manufacturers of this sort of obvious poetry, whom Germany 
produces by the score year in and year out. Krenek’s 
choruses were at least legitimate and serious music which 
steered clear from cheap popular effects; to say that they 
gave even a hint of the personality of this composer—one of 
the most gifted and volcanic among all young Germans— 
would be misleading. Felix Petyrek’s talent was, happily, 
more clearly visible in his four Fugues, which reveal himas 
an excellent craftsman and a serious-minded musician, than 
do the Madrigals, which moved more or less along 
conventional lines. The unaccompanied part-song is 1 
realm of music yet to be conquered by this radical young 
composer, and is accessibie only to a man like Max Butting, 
who, in his choruses, reverts to the device of writing purely 
instrumentally for the voice. These mixed-voice choruses 
by their very nature and dynamic outlines seem hardly 
calculated for chamber music. Of Wilhelm Weismann it 
may be said that he adopts the simple subterfuge of hiding 
the lack of a suitable modern idiom behind an affectel 
archaism, and that he writes music so innocently naive as te 
place it on the level of the products which any graduate from 
a musical conservatoire would be able to bring forth. 

Originality is a quality amply possessed by Hanns Eisler, 
the young pupil of Schinberg who came into sudden 
prominence last season with his Pianoforte Sonata, Op. |, 
and who remains interesting even where it is not quite easy 
to follow his ideas. His Songs—which suffered from 
completely inadequate interpretation that barely gave the 
melodic contours of the music without in the least responding 
to the mental requirements of the occasion—are no 





convincing in their lyrical aspects. They ring true otly 
where Eisler, a true product of his time, abandons himself 
| to satirical, even self-ironical utterance, where coherence 
| and constructive elements may rightly be sacrificed to the 
| grim atmosphere of the text. Apart from their interpretative 
| difficulties, Eisler’s songs place demands upon the range 
}and vocal powers of the soloist which few singers will be 
lable to fulfil. These songs, and Dessau’s Concertino, 
|alone attempted to follow the lines of Schonbergu 
principles; but in the case of Dessau it was an attempt 
| doomed to failure. The ghost of the moonstrics 
Pierrot walks through this poorly scored piece, which 
is in itself an imitation of the inimitable.  Schinberg 


}experiments are singular and without —— 
convincing only when born of inner necessity and — 
Dessau’s music is distorted Schon Ts 
rding the 


And it is futile as an attempt © 
okofev’s 


|a master hand. 
immensely taxing for the solo violin without rewa 
player by gratefulness. ; 
create the ‘new’ type of Concerto, of which Pr 
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Violin Concerto still stands as the supreme example in our 
sine-the Concerto purified from useless and time-honoured 
iywork of a mere incidental nature. 
‘Stravinsky's new Pianoforte Sonata had been anticipated 
ssthe ‘clou’ of the Festival, but, contrary to expectation, 
the palm went not to this piece but to Stravinsky’s young 
sod heretofore almost unknown connational, Alexander 
Teherepin, Stravinsky’s Sonata marks the last word of the 
‘mechanization’ and complete ‘abstraction’ recently 
ched by the Russian wizard. It is a sort of vivisection of 
ic; the very skeleton of the composition is, as it were, 
iid bare, before the hearer’s innereye. No pedal is allowed, 


sading and nuances are ‘strictly prohibited,’ and nothing | 


; called for but cold, metronomic reproduction minus 
wy semblance of expression or feeling. In style, the 
Sonata is Bach and Beethoven (not to forget occasional 
ses into Clementi) trimmed with little ironical mor- 
vats and parodistic figures, 
i 
Sravinsky’s old-time 
ogan vitality of yore. All these qualities, 
wm to have passed on to young Tcherepnin, who 
ypears to have stepped into the boots of his composer- 
er (Serge Tcherepnin), and who has certainly made 
dous forward strides since I heard him play his 
utlier pianoforte compositions at Vienna some 
w. They were largely derivative, and reminiscent of 
Ruchmaninov’s style; the Concerto, however, shows him 
satalent of the first order. It is brisk, full of original 
hemes and powerful rhythms, and brilliantly scored. The 
geond movement is thrilling in its barbaric force, alternating 
sith an ironical little waltz, and again winding up with the 
tythmically exuberant beginning which springs directly 


mm the ‘Danse Sacrale’ of Stravinsky’s ‘Le Sacre du} 


Stravinskyian in its hilarity, too, is Alfredo 
of which I have previously spoken 


aenee’ 
Cuslla’s Concerto, 
a these columns 
end; and if it lacks the subtler qualities of sentiment, is 
sentiment the very thing which one searches for in vain 
een in Stravinsky’s greatest music ? 
The very antipodes of Casella’s light and _ brilliant 
Concerto was Philipp Jarnach’s Sonatina, which the com- 
pser himself performed on the pianoforte. Jarnach is a 
Spaniard by birth, a German by training, and was one of 
favourite disciples. Busoni’s seriousness and 
anda truly Teutonic rigidity and sternness (even a 
wrtain dryness and didactic tendency), bespeak the country 
{his adoption, while his cosmopolitan origin reveals itself 
0 French impressionistic colouristic effects and harmonies. 
The romanticism indicated by the sub-title of the Sonatina 
srarely inevidence. All the more romantic, however, and 
was the Quintet by Heinrich Kaminski, 
vio had heretofore been labelled as a Bach apostle on the 
trength chiefly of his widely-known Concerto Grosso. In 
% Quintet, Kaminski strikes a brighter and more sensuous 
tote than has ever been known in him, an almost romantic 
néodiousness and a rhapsodic exuberance which extend 
‘ea to the formal scheme of his piece, but which never 
p to cheap effects. To his Quintet fell one of the 
great and deserved successes cf the Festival. 
Somanticism, but of the all too innocent and sentimental 
anety, is the fundamental note of Otto Siegl’s Sonata, in 
th Straussian and César Franckian patches barely hide 
% total absence of genuine inspiration, and the lack of 
plyphonic and thematic workmanship; and eclecticism to a 
“gree spoke from the opening work of the first programme, 
wt String Quartet from Erhart Ermatinger, the sole Swiss 
‘ponent at Donaueschingen. Perhaps the last movement, 
Played, would have banished the atmosphere of monotony 
“id lack of contrast shed by the remaining two, but it 


Busoni’ 


ronsinoly 
rprisingiy so, 


would } , ae 
Wdhardly have reimbursed the absence of individual | 
Largely derivative, too, was the Concerto by | 


tterance, 
“atte Merikanto, who shares with Yrio Kilpinen the plat- 
‘m of contemporary Finnish music, but is clearly rooted 
beo-classical influences, chiefly in the examples of Wagner 
oe Strauss, Merikanto’s piece was one of the prize- 
ters in the contest promoted by the German publishing 
am of Schott, the other winners being the above-mentioned 
"«s by Dessau and Tcherepnin. Of the three composi- 
%8, only that of the young Russian has escaped the 


danger of confirming the deeply-rooted prejudice against 
such prize contests in general which Hans von Biilow so 
eloquently proclaimed in his famous pun: ‘ Je preiser ein 
Werk gekront wird, desto durcher fallt es.’ 





Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 
HENRY ELLior BuTTON, at Hampstead, on August I. 





It is witty and spirited from beginning | 


|centrated on 


He was born in 1861, at Clevedon, Somerset, where his 
father was schoolmaster, and organist of the Congregational 
Church. From his earliest days he showed marked aptitude 
for music, being able to sing at sight from tonic sol-fa long 
before he could read. For a short time after his school 


: | days he was in a business at Bristol, going thence to become 
It is cerebral throughout, | 
wd nothing in this cold and marionette-like piece recalls | 
fire, the electrifying rhythm, the | 
however, | 


a master in a school at Hastings. Before he was of age, 
however, he found more congenial work in the experi- 
mental department of the Globe Telephone Company in 
London, Science and mathematics having been favourite 
studies in his school-days. The failure of the Company 
threw him on his own resources, and he entered the musical 


| profession, studying harmony under Windeyer Clark, who 
| was amanuensis to G. A. Macfarren—an office in which 
months 


Mr. Button himself shared at times. He was a good 
violinist and a capital singer, filling posts as alto soloist at 
Holy Trinity, Sloane Square, and other churches. For a 
time he was choirmaster at St. Mary Abbot’s. His-chief 
work, however, was in the publishing department of 
Messrs. Novello, which he entered about forty years ago. 
Here his knowledge, skill, and judgment in all matters 
concerning notation, &c., had full scope. The fruits of 
his study of this important subject are shown in his 
Primer, ‘System in Musical Notation,’ published in 1920, 
His encyclopedic knowledge of hymn-tunes stood him in 
good stead as Editor of the ‘ Bristol Tune Book,’ and was 
shown in another direction in his scholarly collection of 
*Chorales Harmonized by Johann Sebastian Bach’ (1924). 
For many years he was an assiduous reader at the British 
Museum, and his wide knowledge of the music manuscripts 
there led to some admirable transcriptions of madrigals. 
A man of many interests outside his work, a keen sportsman, 
and a genial companion, he will be missed by a wide circle 
of friends. 

Luctg£ JOHNSTONE, a well-known singer and teacher. A 
daughter of the Rev. Edward Johnstone, she commenced 
singing in the choir at University Church, Belfast, and 
later matriculated at the Royal University of Ireland. 
Afterwards coming to England, she studied at the Royal 
College of Music, under Anna Williams and Randegger. 
Equipped with a contralto voice of rich quality, Miss 
Johnstone sang in oratorio at the Royal Albert Hall, Queen’s 
Hall, Steinway Hall, and throughout the provinces, and 
also at the Crystal Palace in the days of Sir August Manns, 
Other distinguished conductors under whom she sang are 
Sir Henry Wood, and the late Sir Charles Hallé, Sir 
Joseph Barnby, and Sir Frederick Bridge. For some years 
she occupied the position of contralto soloist at the City 
Temple during the ministry of Dr. Parker—a period that 
she regarded as the happiest of her life. Under the nom de 
plume of Lewis Carey she wrote many popular songs, mostly 
of a religious type. Miss Johnstone retired from public 
singing at the zenith of her career, and afterwards con- 
composition, voice development, and 
illustrated vocal lectures. She was one of the founders of 
the Society of Women Musicians, an Associate of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society, and a member of the Council of 
Incorporated Society of Musicians and of the Folk-Song 
Society. 

MaGGie DAviEs, an accomplished singer. Trained at 
the Royal College of Music, Miss Davies first became 
famous as a member of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
Later she was introduced to the concert platform by Manns, 
and for the remainder of her career was successful as 
concert and oratorio singer. She was a member of the 
original cast in ‘Shamus O’Brien,’ her colleagues including 
Charles McGrath, Kirkby Lunn, Denis O’Sullivan, and Jcseph 
O’Mara, with Sir (then Mr.) Henry Wood as conductor. 
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HAROLD ARTHUR JEBOULT, at Taunton, on July 106, 
aged about fifty-four. He came of a musical stock, one of 
his ancestors having been Robert Creyghton ; his maternal 
grandfather was a military bandmaster, and four of his uncles, 
one great-uncle, and his grandfather were all well-known 
Somerset organists—a family record that is probably unique. 
Mr. Jeboult did excellent work at Taunton for thirty-six 
years—at Holy Trinity from 1889 to 1897, and at St. Mary’s 
that date till his death. For ten years he conducted 
the Taunton Madrigal Society. His booklet ‘ Somerset 
Composers, Musicians, and Music’ (one 
‘Somerset Folk Series’) was reviewed in this journal in 
May, 1924. 


fron 


Evtas Porrée, at Paris, May 25, aged seventy-five. 


This distinguished French musicologist was born at Villeneuve | 


Saint George, on October 9, In 1906 he was elected 
president of the French section of the International Society 


1850. 


of Music, in succession to M. Dauriac, and in 1917 he was | 


one of the founders of the French Society of Musicology, 
being made vice-president. As librarian of St. Genevieve 
Library he was courteous and capable, and he published 
many important works, including admirable memoirs of 
Chopin and Wagner for the series of ‘ Musiciens Célébres,’ 
of which he was managing editor. 


Rev. JoHN M. E. Ross, on August 3, at Chiavenna, 
Italy. He was editor of the Ariti Weekly, and an 
enthusiastic and well-informed musician who did his utmost 
for the improvement of the musical side of the services in 
congregational churches. 


Buswers to Correspondents 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They must 
be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake to 
reply by post. 


E. B. P.—(1.) As we pointed out in a recent answer, the 
titles of organ stops are very unsafe guides as to their effect. 
The differences are due to more causes than those you 
mention—e.¢., the different voicing and scales of various 
builders. We have not space for discussion of this point. 


{2.) You will find much of interest and value in Eaglefield- | 


Hull’s ‘Organ Playing: its Technique and Expression’ 
(Augener), A good many points concerning phrasing, 
registration, \c., are treated incidentally in Harvey Grace’s 
*The Organ Works of Bach’ and ‘ The Organ Works of 
Rheinberger’ (both published by Novello), (3.) For 
harmonizing unfigured take Buck’s ‘ Unfigured 
Harmony ’ (Clarendon Press). 
tutor provides abundance of exercises 
melodies and basses. 
at harmonizing folk-songs, or, better still, write your own 
melodies and basses for exercise purposes. 
organ recitals are given at the Royal College of Music, but 
organ are frequently included in students’ concerts, 
admissior (5.) The salicional is an organ 


basses 


for harmonizing 


solos 
to which is free. 
flue stop of 8-, 4-, or 2-ft. 
what stringy tone. 


ConpucTor.—(1.) You can take a course in conducting 
at any of our principal schools of music. We do not, 
however, hold out any great hopes of your finding many 
opportunities for performance with a professional orchestra, 
at ‘Jueen’s Hall or elsewhere. There are many young 
musicians, like yourself, intensely keen about conducting, 
and prepared to make themselves efficient, but there are 


very few posts for them, even when they have qualified. | 
{2.) Much the same thing applies to your pupil who is | 


anxious to play a concerto in public with orchestra. There 
are lots of such players, and not enough chances to go 
round, 


of the} 


Almost any good harmony | 
If you need still more, try your hand | 


(4.) No public | 


pitch, with a delicate and some- 


Merus HiserRNicus.—(I.) We know of no settings of 
Thackeray’s verses ‘The White Squall,’ ‘The Cristy 
Palace,’ and ‘ Peg of Limavaddy.’ (2.) We cannot get hol 
of a copy of Kurt Thomas’s Mass in A minor for doyhj. 
choir, Can any reader advise our correspondent as t, 
whether the work is for @ caffe/la performance, its degre: 
of difficulty, and its musical value. (3.) You ask, ‘[s} 
| tradition which demands that oratorio soloists should always 
sing from the score, or is it the desire to perform their 
|allotted tasks with the minimum expenditure of ments] 
effort? If tradition, can the origin be traced?’ Yoy must 
| ask usanother. (4.) Does your inquiry refer to Bach’s solo 
| cantatas for bass or to the cantatas in which the only soloist 
| required isa bass? So far as we can ascertain, the only 





example of the former is ‘Amor Traditore’ ; of the latte, 
‘Ich habe genug.’ The only edition of * Amor Traditore 
known to us is that of Breitkopf & Hartel, in which th 
text is inGerman and Italian. Apparently ‘Ich habe genug 
is to be had only in the B. & H. edition, with Germay 
words, 

JouN THORNDYKE.—(I.) You must not expect us to 
| decide between the various oboe manufacturers yo 
}mention, All are firms of repute, and you cannot very wel 
| go wrong in choosing any one of them. Nor can we give 

any information about the instruments used by the players in 
orchestras. No doubt a note to any prominent oboe player 
=— stamped, addressed envelope) would bring you 
|information. (2.) Among instruction books, we have hear! 
that of Brod well spoken of (Hawkes, 20s.). Other tutors 
| that are no doubt excellent are by Kappey (Boosey, 4, 
|Hinke, an elementary tutor (Augener, 6s. 
instruction book is also issued by Metzler (2s.). 

| W. E. R.—Novellos issue two albums of German song, 
| for bass or baritone, by various composers. The English 
|text is by several hands. They publish also albums t 
Schubert, Liszt, Schumann, and Brahms, in which you 
would probably find some songs to suit your compas. 
The Oxford University Press has recently issued many 
of Schubert’s songs, with excellent translations 
Fox-Strangways, Steuart Wilson, and others. 

JamMes.—Thanks for cuttings. For vocal score reading 
we know only the following: Daymond (two books, 
Novello); Peppin (Novello); James Lyon (Stainer & Bell 
and Beck-Slinn’s ‘One Ilundred Graded Exercises’ (Weekes 
(we do not know the degree of difficulty reached in the last 
|named). If you want something still more difficult, yo 

might try the Fugues from the ‘48,’ put in score by Vincent 
| published by Hawkes. 

H. E. Fenton.—So far as we know, no English 
organ-builder makes a glockenspiel. The John Comptor 
Organ Co., Turnham Green, would no doubt be abl 
to give you some information, as they have (we believe 
incorporated the glockenspiel in several of the instrumen 
they have built for cinemas. 

REGULAR READER.—Work at Sawyer’s ‘ Extemponsi 
tion’ (Novello). Also, write out themes suitable for the 
purpose, and use for extemporisation before your Sunday 
service. You might help yourself considerably, too, % 
extemporising short movements mentally when walking 
travelling. 7 

L.—We cannot give you the particulars you ask 10 
concerning Gounod’s ‘ The Redemption.’ Nor could t ¢ 
advertisement you enclose be inserted free—or indeed 
all, for a performance from second-hand or hired copies 
would be an infringement of the publisher’s rights. 

Mase Lee.—Why not obtain the more recent examine 
tion papers of the R.C.O., and work from these? We a 
| not certain from your question whether you are speaking 
working out harmony exercises or reading from score 
Write to us again, making the matter clear. 

M. G. M.—(1.) We know of no book of analyses ' 
Beethoven’s later (uartets. Can a reader help’ 
| Berlioz’s ‘ Instrumentation’ is published by Novello(1! -_ 
|(3.) William Reeves, of Charing Cross Road, es 
translations of some of Berlioz’s critical and other works : 

H. B.—The articles on Franck’s Organ Music, by -— 
Grace, appeared in February, March, and April, ry 
last-named treating of the ‘ Three Chorals.’ Copies of these 
j numbers may still be obtained. 
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Vio. — Little 


dates h 
\essrs. W. 
sho will gl adly 


reliance can be placed on names and 
| Your best plan would be to write to 
E. Hill & Sons, 140, New Bond Street, W.1 
give you advice. 


ddles. 


pa.— The form of the turn, like that of 
nds upon the pace and style of the work in 
" The treatment you suggest for the turn 
, Paderewski’s ‘Minuet’ is, we believe, that usually 
yopted—five semiquavers, beginning with the C. 
GorE-READING.—The most difficult 
wxcises in Curwen’s ‘Simplex Music 
pobably meet your needs. 


omaments, de Y 
hich tt 


occurs, 


set of two-part 
Reader’ would 


inquired for volumes of 
mme annotations. We have since received a 
wer from Mr. Morrison C. Boyd, University of Penn- 
sivania, Philadelphia, giving a list of works that would suit 
re purpose of “S. V. S.’ For the sake of other readers 
sho may be interested, we mention the names of the 


number, ‘S. V. S.’ 


In our July 


concert progr 


ieliest 
eorge P. Upton: ‘ The Standard Symphonies’ (Chicago, 
MeClu ig: first edition, 1888), 321 pp. Notes on all 
the older Symphonies, including those of Brahms. 
p H. Goepp: ‘Symphonies and their Meaning’ 
Philadel phia, Lippincott, 1905). Three vols., each 
containing about 400 pp. Many music-type examples. 
lawrence Gilman: ‘Stories of Symphonic Music’ 
Harpers, 1907). 359 pp. Deals mostly with pro- 
gramme music, over a hundred works being briefly 


discussed. 


connection, Niecks’s fine work on ‘ Programme 

asic’ (Novello) should be noted. If ‘S. V. S.’ will let us 

ave his address we will send him a copy of Mr. Boyd’s 

wer, in which there are many details for which we have 

tspace. We thank Mr. Boyd for kindly taking so much 
e. 


Inreference to the inquiry from ‘A. P.’ in our last issue 
a Wickins’s ‘ Voluntaries,? Messrs. Bosworth 
y write saying that these works were at one time 
shed by them, and were subsequently disposed of to 

te following firms: Nos. I-5 and 21-25, the London Music 

Stores, London Street, E.C.3; Nos. 6-15, Mr. A. Linwood, 

wtwood, Notts; Nos. 16-20, Messrs. Pitman, Hart & Co., 

EC.; Nos. 20-29, Messrs. Oliver & Co., Newman Street, 


’ 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 


S.—'** Rise, 


180. 


© soul, this happy morning.” 
Cantz ; a No. For four Solo Voices, Chorus, and 
Edited by John E. West. The English trans- 
Fox-Strangways. Is. 6d. 
sing Thy Saviour’s glory.” Ilymn. 
* Rise, O soul, this happy morning.” 
Novello’s Parish Choir Book.) 14d. 
‘** The Passion of our Lord according to St. 
by Edward Elgar and Ivor Atkins. 
with the Music of the Chorales. Is. 
REWER, A. HERBERT.—‘‘ A Sprig of Shamrock.” 
I Four Old Irish Airs. For Soprano or Tenor 


¥ H, 


rhe 
(No. 


“Sion, 


1143, 
Matthew.” 
Book of 


Music adapted and arranged for String Quartet or Pianc 
forte accompaniment. 3s. 
' 


6d. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—continued. MARGARET COLE M AN 


4, LETCHER, PERCY E.—*‘ Ring out, wild bells.” 
Tr . (SOPRANO) 
Arranged as a Two-part Song by the Composer. pein tne an tition Sl 
, . Tone : . an Ss — o say that Miss Coleman ce is Macyr 
(No. 217, Novello’s 1 wo-part Songs.) 4d. ; cent is brief, but adequate... . Her breath am dict _ 
~*RACE, HARVEY.—‘‘ The Organ Works of Joseph excellent. She gives every word its full value ng with a 
> : . ” : Music FE ples. ilt. tender feeling and emotion which found full expres lke 
» I Rheinberger. With Music Examples Cloth, gilt that my Redeemer liveth,’ and she achieved 
5s. net. deserved success.''—Derhy Daily Express, Janu 
“UPPY, SEPTIMA ROBINSON.—Two Songs:| For terms, apply, Poow Hovss, Licurimup. Tel. : 42 
J ‘*Peace,” and ‘‘ In Life’s Service.” 2s. 6d. : 7 
ARWOOD, BASIL.—‘* Love Incarnate” (( Ip. 37). | JAM E S COL E} M. AN 
\ setting of lines by Robert Browning, with a verse (THE ORATORIO BASS-BARITONI 
of the Hymn, “‘ Jesu, dulcis memoria.” For Chorus, Semi- a POSTLES."—“ Both Mr. James ¢ 
Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ. Is. Od. | M ran Al Judas) scored a VERITABLE 
, “s - , Ted h, Me 31, 1925 
* Author of Life Divine.”” Communion Ilymn. 2d. a ENN Cet 
om | es Coleman § gthe p of jesus wit 
J ONES, J. J.—*‘ Jesu, meek and gentle” (Hymn), and | of which he is capable, and gave MORE PRov 


Final Amen, 2d. | ILity it ne handling of this type of solo 
| April 9 1925. 


a hey ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN, No. 9. | * SAMSON M 
. , * ‘ S Mr. James Coleman 
de Twelve Selected Pieces (Wedding Music). 5s. 6d.; | 1is parts in the manner expected of hi 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. ja Arms" v a gr riumph and the a 
: — = ‘ — - petit / s y News, February 21,1 
yY OWLEY, ALEC.—*“ Andante Religioso in ; time. fg aa - i , 
. » ol o he rophet 
Arranged for Violoncello Solo, Strings, Organ, and | 
Drums. String parts, Is. 8d. ; Timpani, 4d. ; Organ, 8d. 
“CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 399, contains the 
following music in both notations.—‘** The Robin” 
and ‘‘ Lady Daffadowndilly.” Two Unison Songs by! Applications yncerts, Lectures, Lessons, & 
EpGar L. BAInton. 2d. Poot House, Licurterp. Tel.: 421 
“CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. A. Voice . 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol fa Notations, with Piano- ( yL | VE R ( IRCHA RD 
forte Accompaniment (8vo). &. Voice Parts only, in BARITONI 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A, , | . ORATORIO, CONCERTS, I 
Sook 273. Thirty Songs. Cowley 'B ank, " Thetf rd Ro ad, New Malden, Surre 
, FRANZ SCHUBERT . LT 4 ~ 
**Oh, the summer night.” Two- DEG REE > IN MU SIC. | 
part Song. OXFORD PRELIMINARY ARTS AND RESPONSIONS 
Pes vy E. FLETCHE! 3d. | DURHAM MATRICULATION, 
The Swallows. Two-part Pa ere by Correspond ence 
song. ETHEL Boyce! . on a thor ily individual system, ensuring to each 
~MITH, B. M. BRYAN.—“ Best of all—you.” closest care and attentior 
Is. Od. The following are a few extracts frou 
~ The way you anticipated the form 


— SOL-FA SERIES the examination would take (and in 


s)is w nderful 
re 





No. 2486, ‘* By Thy glorious Death and Passion.” 
Chorus from ‘*At the Foot of the 
Cross.” ANTON DvorAkK 4d. . - 
TILLI: ams, C. LEE. —‘*‘ Helen of Kirkconnel.” Old ee ee 
\\V" Scottis h Melody, arranged for s. A. T.B. No. 901, Mr. : -CHARL ESTON, 
ae 2d )- nours Oxon. and I ] 
‘ , ELSHAM ROAD, KENSINGTOD 
PUBLISHED FOR “RED MORRIS, L. Mus. T.C.L. Specialises 
~ " , - ” a on . ostal litior all Diplomas, As I j 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. |§e. Harmony. counterpoint, 


i done OR, JEAN.—Six Spirituals. $1.50 (6s.), TEL L KN Ae N hepa IR M AS 1 ER who sup 


i ( 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD SOLOIST (Male) REQUIRED f 
ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW ] sigieseaters oniy need spriy. Full partes ad sai 
“TR. co Novello & Co. Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 


EI - \ USIC TEACHING CONNEC rON for Di 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH s POSAL. Apply, Clef, Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wat 


Oo \N PEDAL PIANO ATI NC Sor poor 
1, FOR SALE. Radiating, concave c 
J. A. Hunt, 5, Moffatt Road, Purewell, Chri b on 


FF‘ IR SALE.—AMusical Times, Nov. 1902 to 





I 
EDWARD ELGAR anp IVOR ATKINS. 
BOOK OF WORDS, 
. : t ct. 1903 5s e lot. Charleton, 5, ¢4" 
with the Music of the Chorales. Susect, bate Chest —“ —— 

=" (COMPOSERS and LYRIC WRITERS —S0N'* 

| LYRICS, and MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS W ANTEL 

London: Novetto anp Company, Limited Publication. Weset Lyricsto Music if desired. S¢ nd MSS - 
music) to The Carlton Music Agency,8, Lloyd Square, L : 
RARE OPPORTUNITY — BARGAIN PRICE. ai gg: AUTO PIANO (Saffell Mignon FO! 

\ Holt Three-Manual Pedal ORGAN Stops, Church Org an SALE. Nearly New. Apply, Dewhirst, 46, Clarendo? ® 
nsole. Seen ndot L. J » Novello & (¢ Ltd., . | Norwich 
Wardour Street ms 
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——— No. 63.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


__ | BREATHING 
No, 101. —NOV eentdieniae PRIMERS. VOICE-PRODUCTION 


(Rewritten and brought up to date). 


FAR-TRAINING PART I 


OF 


INCLUDING EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION 


SICAL APPRECIATION AND H. H HUI BERT 
RHYTHMIC MOVEMENTS. Capt. R.A.M.C., M.A. Oxford, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., &e. 


Price _ Three Shillings. 
Paper Boards, 4s 


MA } -EL e HA MBE R LAIN. a London: NovetLo anp Company, Limited. 7 
ComPLeTE, Stx SHILLINGS, suet Pustsuse 


No. 100.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


: Letterpress and Illustrations, 4s 


Music only, 3s. PR( INUNCIATION 


« Course outined in wis took ie inenaed VOT CE -PRODUCTION 


but if a judicious selection be made from the 


can | ised with equal benefit t private ~ . . _ . , 2 . 
ata Pageant EURHYTHM : THOUGHT IN ACTION, 
Senior pupils and students who desire 


have received little or no previous tuition, 


work rapidly through these progressive exercises I a H. H U . B E 7. 


ll be sent on application 


Price, ONE SHILLING AND SIxPENC! 


0 anp Company, Limited. London: NovELLO AND Company, Limited. 








SEND A P.C. NOW FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


H. T. BURLEIGH 


Over thirty published—free booklet gives thematic extracts 


of twelve of them, which you can try over on your piano, 
and a complete list including those arranged for Vocal Trios 
and Quartets. (Staff and Sol-fa Notations.) 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
271, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


[he Largest Music Publishers in the World. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 
A GOLDEN HARVEST HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO OR 
WitH HYMNs TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION BARITONE) SOLI AND CH ° 
THE WORDS BY 
THE V 5S AN HYMNS SELECTE AN WRITTEN BY R, D. BETJEMANN 
H. KNIGHT THE MUSIC BY 
THE MUSIC 1 JULIUS HARRISON 
THOMAS ADAMS. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpe 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence Tonic Sol-fa, 1s.; Words only, 6s. 6d. pert 


Tonic Sol-fa, 1 Words only, 9s. 6d. per 10 S N . . ‘ 
THE RAINBOW OF PEACE SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


) BASS SOLI. CHORUS. AND ORGAN ; SOLI AND CHORUS i 
a WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 


THOMAS ADAMS. THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRA} 
: S. WENSLEY 
THE MUSI 


J. H. MAU NDE R 
HA RV 'EST-TIDE Price Two Shillings and Sixp 





‘ f = Paper boards, Three Shillings and Sixpence 

‘SS SOI . CHE RUS, ANI ) Tonic Sol-fa, 1s.; Words only, 12s ~ det 

SMALL ORCHESTRA String Parts, price 13s. 6d Wind Parts 21s. § Full Se 
HE » 


HUGH BLAIR. THE JUBILEE CANTATA 
ss Gihditteen andh Gmaenean « ‘Ponts Get Qe, Cen Ghiitiins FOR SOLD VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


\\ rds nly, 6s. 6d. per 1 THE MUSIC I 


Orchestral Parts can be hired C. M. WEBER. 


H. ARVES T CANTATA Price One Shilling ani 





Paper boards, Two Shill 
Words only, 9s 1 
ECT N EN I String Parts, 12s.: Wind Parts 


}- F. WALLER SEED-TIME AND | HARV ESI 


GARRET! FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI A? 


Sixpence JOHN E. WES1 


4 Cashastesh Pane ens an - - 
— Price Three Shillings Tonic Sol-fa, 1 


Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100; or 3d. eacl 


RUT He CLIVE TTT ada 
Denes A HARVEST SONG 


FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CI 


THE THE WORDS 
OXENFORD J. BENNETT. 
THE MUSIK 


AL F RE D R. GAUL. C. LEE WILLIAMS 


Paper boards, Four Shillings Price Two Shillings and Sixpet 
6d. Book of Words, 6s. 6« Words only, 6s. 6d. per 1 
1 parts can be hired String Parts, 9s. 9d.; Full Score and Wind 


HYMNS AND CAROLS. 


14d HARVEY, W. C.—We thank Thee Lord for t 
od Children's voices) (Staff and Sol-fa Notation 


HERVEY, F. A. J.—Make melody within y 
KETELBEY, A. W.—God with plenty fills the ! 
LEE, T.—King and Ruler of Creati 

LOWE, A.—Holy is the seed-time 


MAUNDER, J. H.—Harvest Hymn of praise 
Sol-fa, 14d.) ... 


Words on 
Joy of Harvest, The Tonic Sol-fa, r4d 
Word 
STIRLING, E.—Now Autumn strews on every plain 
TOZER, F.—Lord of the rich and golden grair 
Word 


TWELVE HYMNS selected from The Hymr 


onpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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YOVELLO’S HARVEST ANTHEMS 


SELECTED LIST. 
LET THE PEOPLE PRAISE THEE. By Percy E. FLetcuer. 


Price Twopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 





THOMAS ADAMS CUTHBERT HARRIS 
ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE AND GOD SAID 
F irpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence Price Twopence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
iris AGOOD THING TO GIVE THANKS SING A SONG OF PRAISE 
I pence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Price Twopence: Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 
W. G. ALCOCK 
IVE EAR, O YE HEAVENS 


rpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


ALFRED HOLLINS 
GOD THE ALL-FATHERLY 


Price I rpence;: Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence 


E. C. BAIRSTOW ALBERT LOWE 
I WILL GREATLY REJOICE THE EARTH IS THE LORD'S 


Price I rpence Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence 

J. BARNB\ ARTHUR W. MARCHANT 

THE EYES OF ALL WAIT UPON THEE I WILL MAGNIFY THEE 
Pr Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


Price Fourpence: Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


HUGH BLAIR GEORGE 
OH, BRING 


» C. MARTIN 
THE LORD THUS SAITH THE LORD GOD 


Price Fourpence: Tonic Sol-fa, Threeper 


TO 


I per 


\. HERBERT BREWER E. W. NAYLOR 
LET THE PEOPLE PRAISE THEE I WILL CAUSE THE SHOWER 
Price Twopence Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


EDWARD BUNNETT 
BLESSED BE THOU, LORD GOD 


rpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


J. VARLEY ROBERTS 
BLESS THE LORD THY GOD 
Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Tw 
O CLAP YOUR HANDS I WILL 


Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


pence 


MAGNIFY THEE 
Price Fourpence 
PERCY C. BUCK BRUCE STEANE 
GOD BE MERCIFUL UNTO US COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
For Boys’ Voices 
Price I rpence 


Price Fourpence Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


Hi. A. CHAMBERS HERBERT W. WAREING 


IF YE WALK IN MY STATUTES THE LORD GOD PLANTED 


ence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


A GARDEN 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence 


EDWARD ELGAR HAROLD E. WATTS 
FEAR NOT, O LAND THE GOD OF ABRAHAM PRAISE 


Pr Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence Price Twopence: Tonic Sol 


fa, Twopence 

MYLES B. FOSTER 

PRAISE WV AITETH FOR THEE, O GOD PRAISE TO GOD, IMMORTAL PRAISE 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Potec Fouspenss; Tents Seide, Twesense 

FATHER OF MERCIES, GOD OF LOVE 


Arranged for Boys’ or Female Voices 


JOUN E. WEST 


ALFRED R. GAUL 
0 BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD 
D- wopenc \Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence Price Fourpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence 
A. M. GOODHART 
LET US NOW FEAR THE LORD 


Price Fourpence: Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence 


W. WOLSTENHOLME 
O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 


Price Fourpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopen 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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NOVELLO’S EDITION OF 


BACH'S CHURCH CANTATAS 


*BIDE WITH US - - - 

* Ditto (Welsh Words). 
CHRIST LAY IN DEATH’S DARK PRISON 
CHRISTIANS GRAVE YE THIS GLAD DAY 
COME, REDEEMER OF OUR RACE - 
FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CALL ON THEE - 
GIVE THE HUNGRY MAN THY BREAD- 
GOD GOETH UP WITH SHOUTING 
GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD - 
*GOD’S TIME IS THE BEST 

* Ditto (Welsh Words). 
tHOW BRIGHTLY SHINES - - - - - 
IF THOU BUT SUFFEREST GOD TO GUIDE THEE 
JESUS, NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEE 
JESUS SLEEPS, WHAT HOPE REMAINETH? 
LET SONGS OF REJOICING BE RAISED 
LORD IS A SUN AND SHIELD, THE 
tTLORD IS MY SHEPHERD, THE 


LORD, REBUKE ME NOT (Funeral Ode) - 


*MY SPIRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS 
O CHRIST, MY ALL IN LIVING . - 
PRINCE OF PEACE.- 


O JESU CHRIST, THOU 
*O LIGHT EVERLASTING : . - . 
O PRAISE THE LORD FOR ALL HIS MERCIES 
O TEACH ME, LORD, MY DAYS TO NUMBER 
PRAISE OUR GOD WHO REIGNS IN HEAVEN 
PRAISE THOU THE LORD, JERUSALEM 
RISE, O SOUL - 

SAGES OF SHEBA, THE 

SLEEPERS, WAKE! 

tSTRONGHOLD SURE, A 


THERE IS NOUGHT OF SOUNDNESS IN ALL MY BODY 


THOU GUIDE OF ISRAEL - - - 
WAILING, CRYING, MOURNING, SIGHING 
WATCH YE, PRAY YE - - . 
WHEN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT? 
WHOSO DOTH OFFER THANKS 


Bleib’ bet uns 


Christ lag in Todesbanden 
Christen, dtzet diesen Tag 

Nun komm, der Heiden Heiland 
Aus tiefer Noth schrei’ ich zu dir 
Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brod 
Gott fahret auf mit Jauchzen 
Also hat Gott die Welt geliebt 
Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit 


Wie schon leuchtet 

Wer nur den lieben Gott ldsst walten 
Jesu, nun sei gepreiset 

Jesus schlaft, was soll ich hoffen? 
Man singet mit Freuden 

Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ und Schild 
Der Herr ist mein getreuer Hirt 
Lass, Fiirstin (Trauerode) 

Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss 
Christus der ist mein Leben 

Du Friedensfiirst, Herr Jesu Christ 
O ewitges Feuer 

Gottlob ! 
Wer weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ende? 


nun geht das Jahr zu Ende 


Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen 
Preise, Jerusalem, den Herrn 
Schmiicke dich 

Ste werden aus Saba Alle kommen 
Wachet auf 

Ein’ feste Burg 

Es ist nichts Gesundes an meinem Leib 
Du Hirte Israel, hore 

Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen 
Wachet, betet 

Liebster Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben? 
Wer Dank opfert 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 


THE SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS 


IN TWELVE BOOKS (THREE BOOKS FOR EACH VOICE) 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 


Ur, sepa 


AND SIXPENCE EACH Tel 


Ben 
Ben 


'B ACH’S MOTETS i 


*BE NOT AFRAID - 

Ditto. (Edited by G. R. Stnctatr) 
*BLESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM 
“COME, JESU, COME - - - 

*I WRESTLE AND PRAY (J. C. BAcu) - 
“JESU, PRICELESS TREASURE 

* Ditto. (Welsh Words) - 
*NOW SIIALL THE GRACE - 

*SING YE TO THE LORD - 
SPIRIT ALSO HELPETH US, THE 


* May be had in Tonic Sol-fa, isonet 


Fiirchte dich nicht. 8d. = 
x = - « in ' Mag: 
Lob und Ehre und Weisheit und Dank. %. "eon 
Komm, Jesu, komm, 1s. 6d. 

Ich lasse dich nicht. 6d. 
Jesu, meine Freude. 1s. 6d. 

- - - 1s. 6d. 

Nun ist das Heil. 8d. 

Singet dem Herrn- 1s. 6d. Lis, © Voit Setaphi 
Der Geist hilft unserer Sc shwachheit auf 


+ May be had in Tonic Sol-fa (Choruses only). “aitence, P, 
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D COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWELVE 
N\TROTTS or SH( 


WORDS OF MY MOUTH 


“LET THE 
GRANT,“O LORD 
LORD, WE PRAY THEE 
DE NOT THOU THY FACE 
ILL GO UNTO THE ALTAR 
ORD, INCREASE MY FAITH 
THING HAVE I DESIRED OF THE 
MY PRAYER COME UP 
BE IN MY HEAD 
hild Db ME, LORD a 
t ME UNDER THE SHADOW 


BLESSED LORD 


Prick ONE 


Each Introit may be 
AND 


Lonpon : NOVELLO 


IRE ANTHEMS. 


hard Farrant 

Hf, J. Gauntlett 
Orlando Gtbbons 
A. 
Henry Purcell 
R. Walker Robson 


G. Wacfarren 


LORD 


S.S. Wesley 


SHILLING. 


had separately. 


COMPANY, Limirep. 





se cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
é Vusical tard, June 6th, 1891. 
e, easy, and dignified.'’—A/usical Times,April 1, 1891 
pted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
** Deserve extensive recognition and use. 


Stan 


tions."’ 
eptember 4 and 25, 1891 
by the Guardian, Church Times, &c 


, &e. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


| H. MAUNDER 


Staff Tonic 
Notation. Sol-fa. 
4d. 3d 
4d. 3d 

4d. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. 
f Harvest 


the Lord 
SERVICES. 
EinG oon eee 


Ur, separately 


Pater Noster from the above... 
Amen ditto 
: Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
stvice in CHant Form (No. 1) 
Uf, separately 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie. 
Office for the Holy Communion 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
‘© Veum in B flat ... ove eee eee oo oe 
itcat and Nunc dimittis in C (partly Unison) 
dimittis in D 
ORGAN. 


asnidcat and Nur 


ecitals) ... coe 
los CHURCH CANTATA. 
“aitetce, Pardon, and Peace (for general use) 


"Ot Setaphique (for I 


Lond NOVELLO AND Company, LIMITED. 


SOUL, THIS HAPPY 


MORNING. 


RISE, O 


SCHMUCKE DICH, O 


CANTATA 


For four Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra, 


J. S. BACH. 


CANTATA Ne 


Edited by JOHN E. WEST. 


English version by A. H. FOX-STRANGWAYS. 


Limited 


O AND COMPANY, 





T. MEE PATTISON’S POPULAR CANTATA 


THE ANCIENT MARINER 
33rd 1,000, 
Choruses only, Is. 


2s. Od. 3a, 


Vocal Score, 
Band Parts may be hired. 


London: NovetLto & Company, Limited. 
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TWO NEW ANTHEMS Rae 
a NOCTURNE 


BASIL HAR\W OOD. FOR VIOLONCELLO (OR VIOLIN) AnD 
PIANOFORTE. 

BY 
**O HOW PLENTIFUL Is THY GOODNESS” (Harvest COLIN MACLEOD CAMPBELL. 


Thanksgiving). —_— 











**Great Gov, WHO, HID FROM MORTAL SIGHT” 


(General Use). ‘ a 
ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALI 


Price Sixpence each. Piano Conductor 
String Parts 
Wind Parts, Xc. 
Ilarmonium 


Sst PUBLISHED 


Ye Holy Angels Bright SUITE 
ANTHEM. FOR STRING ORCHESTRA (OR QUARTET 
TRANSCRIBED FROM THE CLAVICHORD WORKS 





R. BAXTER. DOMENICO SCARLATTI 
IMPOSED FOR THE 27lIst FESTIVAL OF 
THE SONS OF THE CLERGY 


JULIUS HARRISON, 
STANLEY MARCHANT. SCORE. 
aoe gna Three Shillings. 
Price One Shilling. 
oman String Parts, 35. 4d. 


NoOvVELLO anD Company, Limited 


Save Half the Cost of your] CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Music Library | 


y buying from Foyles. Call and inspect the exceptionally | 
wide range of second-hand copies (in geod condition) of | to anyone interested in above, or a copy could be 
Standard Text-Books, at about Half Published Prices. 

Including, amongst others, the Works of 
MACPHERSON, Stewart. PEARCE, 
MATTHAY. OAKEY. PETERSON, 
Mrs. CURWEN. PARRY. PROUT. 

NOVELLO’S PRIMERS anp TEXT-BOOKS., 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 
THE MUSICAL EDUCATOR, 5 Vols. 25s. 
CURWEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 











A Catalogue of over 70 pages would be 


| purchased outright at cos¢ price of 


, Write, mentioning requirements or interests. | (¢) THe EASIEST WORKS KNOWN 
ol Dept. 15 (Music) sent free of charge. Coolidge, and Venice Chamber Mu 


a4 


. : ff : ee EXCEPTIONAL PRICES! Very large 1 
ORCHESTRAL, STRING, VOCAL, ORATORIO, me to offer at half those ruling elsewher« 
AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Foyles hold a wide range at greatly reduced Prices. 


Finally, the lists have been compiled by one who kr 
— aid a and appreciates the best in this most intimate form of mus 
NEW MUSIC anp TEXT-BOOKS. and who is always willing to give the benefit of his expenen 
pply on the best terms and guarantee quick | to the first venturer in the Chamber Music domain, as + 
delivery. to the enthusiastic collector of novelties. 


From Iceland to New Zealand is a far cry, yet ™ 


MUSIC AND BOOKS PURCHASED; ‘ hs ; 
despatches are known and give pleasure to numer 


sEST P ‘ES P ) 
BEST PRICES PAID. ensembles throughout the world. 


FOYLE’S MUSIC DEP? Edward Wm. Organ, ' eer 
121-5, CHARING CROSS ROAD, & Cisehen bee 


| ’s G Birmingham. 
LONDON, W.C.2. Acock’s GREEN, 
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EE 


(OUTS) MARCH SONG SCHOOL MARCHES 


FOR ROY SCOUTS AND GIRL GUIDES) FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 


BY 


MONCRIEFF. 


BOOK III. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





f well-known Musical Directors: CONTENTS 


roughly singable March Song for Scouts, with @ Arrival of the Visitors... ......—... A. Hofmann 


og refrain.” —/erman Finck, Drury Lane Theatre. : 
Bright and Buxom Lasses, from “‘ Martha” ... Flotow 


— . hi houl _ ™ “= . . oe 
uch Song, which should become extremely [ystrymental Band, The ie i Percy E. Fletcher 
[Vood, Daly’ heatre. ; 
Little March, A “ne i ai uw. J. D. Davis 


March Song for young voices, stirring and March from ‘‘ Egmont ” ia we a Beethoven 


. Hastings, Pavilion Theat 


March from ‘‘St. Polycarp” ... . <F, 4. G. Ouseley 


it example of a most difficult song ferm— March ... = a - ne .. Th. Kullak 


Song.” — John Ansell, Winter Garden se ” - 
March from ‘*‘ Tannhauser” ... =e ae Wagner 


Marching off to Bed ... “ih we Myles B. Foster 
d tune for boys—and girls.” —Al/red Dove, March of Priests, from ** The Magic Flute ” Mozart 
Soldiers’ Chorus, from ‘‘ I] Trovatore” or ... Verdi 
Price Twopence. Toy Soldiers’ March ... _ saa ... Dschatkowsky 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





NURSERY SONGS 


FROM THE 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 


ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


ILLUSTRATED IN SILHOUETTE 


BY 


ESTHER B. MACKINNON. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 


Price, Paper Boards, Six Shillings each Series. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITEb. 
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Just PUBLISHED 


NOVELLO’S SCIIOOL SONGS. 


THIRTY SONGS 
FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
BOTH NOTATIONS. 


PRICE, 


FOR SALE. 
GOUNOD.—" Fa 


I gir Pre edition (N« 


UST. 
n cco, 


I 


(¢.1800). 


“ ORFEO E EvRIDICE” 

t i riginal wrapper d éondition 

RAMEAU.—CompPL_etTE WORKS. 
First din 18 hand he 


alf-mor . witl 


HAYDN. 
OP. 1 


Vol. IL. rts n case to matcl $21 
these and some other works of 


S. WOTTON, 


, Sr. LEONARD 


For particulars of 
interest, apply to 


6, S1 <LE t Ro 


q S-ON-SEA, SUSSEY. 





FINAL BOOK 


BREARE VOCAL 


No. 5; 
“VOCAL ANALYSES: 
SENSITISING BREATH— 
EMOTIONAL EVOLUTION.’ 


SERIES 


. 44d. 


, by Post, 5 


Its Structure and 
Its Firs 
No. 4, 


. ' Vocalism 

No. 2, ** Elocution 
and their Remedies." 
Sing 


int 

aults 

Bool N rt $, price 3s 
exhau ted 

By W. H. BREARE, J.P., M.I.J., Vocal Adviser. 

Addres HERALD BUILDINGS, HARROGATE, ENGLAND 

*ublishers 
London: Simpxin, MarsHact, Hamu 
Harrogate: R. ACKRILL, 


each, till pre-war editions 


ron, Kent & Co 
Ltd 


YORK ANTHEM SERIES, Etc. 


N 
487. MAGNIFICAT AND Nunc Drrirtis, B minor 
do do. B flat 
D ( do A 
D > ( D minor 
Do lo A 
D D 
Write complete List. 


.T. T. Noble 
«. T. T. Noble 
... Alec Rowley 

. J. S. Horne 


Henry Gibson 


6d. 
6d. 


822 D 


R26 


Edwin J. Crow 


FULL SCORES. | 


Just PuBLISHED 


SIX 


SEA SONGS 


ARRANGED FOF 


PIANOFORTE DUET 


| 

} 

| as 
| GEOFFREY SHAW. 
| ‘ ' 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Two SHILLINGS AND SIxpEy 


TWELVE 
Short Introductory Voluntaries 


ORGAN. 


BY 


W. G. ALCOCK. 


Price, THREE Sut 


London: NovELto anp Company, Limited 
“THE CHOIR AND MUSICAL JOURNAL. 
PRINCIPAL IBEF 


JoHN Brook AND 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBEI 
THe NATIONAL! UNION O 
TIONS 
AND TourRIsTs 
METER CATHEDRAI 4 GLI 
Musicat FEgstivats 
Tue History or THE OLD HUNDREDTH PSacy 
Mustc SupPLEMENT AntHEM ~O Lovs 
Fricker, Mus. D 


GAN ReEcITAal! 
GANS IN I 
(;LOUCESTER 


Monthly, Fourperce. ! Ann ual'Sut scription, § 


“ The Choir "Office, 25-35, City Road, London,'E, 


THE SHAFTS OF CUPID 


THE WORDS BY 


FRED G. BOWLES. 


THE MUSIC BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


IN THREE KEYS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH 





BANKS & SON, Music PUBLISHERS, YORK. 


London: NovELto AnD CoMPANyY. 
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lo be performed by the British National Opera Company, at Leeds, September 


\1T THE BOARS HEAD 


A MUSICAL INTERLUDE IN ONE ACT 


THE LIBRETTO TAKEN FROM 


SHAKESPEARE'S KING HENRY IV 


THE MUSIC, FOUNDED ON OLD ENGLISH MELODIES. BY 


GUSTAV HOLST 


OP, 42). 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT BY VALLY LASKER. 
Vocal Score, Price Six Shillings Libretto, One Shilling 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


THE TIMES—April 4, 1925 THE MORNING POST—April 4, 1925 
ialogue moves almost at speaking pace ; **. ... More than half of the problem which Mr. Holst 
r so easily that not one in ten of them would has set himself has been the mating of a certain text with 
quotation (Holst owns to about forty @ certain body of tune without doing violence to either. 
f he had not shown his hand in a printed He has succeeded, and now that the job has been done one 
btle sees how inevitable is his solution of a difficult problem, 
and with what extraordinary skill it has been accomplished. 
. The real feat of the Compones has been the apparent 
ease with which he has brought words and music together, 
and has allowed free play to the Shakespearean text, while 
adding a covering of music as delightful as it is pertinent. 
The curtain is Shakespeare’s, but it is also 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH—April 4, 1925 Mr. Holst’s in an admirably effective page of his score. 
In his new opera he shows again his sense of theatrical 
T generous use Mr. Holst has made of Old effect, both in the ingenuity with which he has arranged 
geeneend from the Playford, Chappell, this episode, and in the use he makes of his orchestra.” 
llections. . .. Whatever its constituents 
st and momentum to the comic scenes ; DAILY NEWS—April 4, 1925 
nd eloquence in the noble monologue of **.. . . Mr. Holst’s method of composition is decidedly 
sets in relief every element of the last new, He has taken over forty English folk-songs, and used 
love passages of Fatstaff and Doll are them as the principal element of the score, besides tunes 
alarms. . . . . The individuality of the of his own. The folk-songs are developed, combined, and 
clear and distinct, binding together transformed with surprising ingenuity.” 
It is a personality compounded of great rh ey a cat : 
implicity; of a modern love for sharp, THE SUNDAY TIMES—April 5, 1925 
f harmony and an innate bias for the **. . . . Themelodythat Mr. Holst has inverted forthem 
ople’s heritage. One might almost think [the Sonnets], beautifully free in rhythm, and remote in 
ter of the Tudor period who during the style yet without a suspicion of archaism, seems a natural 
gemony in music has lain in enchanted emanation from them. His technical skill is shown in the 
ed again in the twentieth century to masterly combination of this song[* Devouring Time’], later 
making with modern tools,” with the ‘ King Arthur’ ballad, ina little ensemble that comes 
just at the right moment. One is astonished at the general 
DAILY MAIL—April 4, 1925 congruity between Shakespeare’s words and the traditional 


tunes.” 

rriginal and exquisite little score . ; a —_ ; : 

1ess but a sound instinct that prompted MANCHESTER GUARDIAN—April 4, 1925 

s music to the richest and wittiest comedy % . ‘At the Boar’s Head’ is a work of genius, if 
came from pen of man. Mr. Holst’s only. for its cleverness and the masterly way in which the 

material from the Old English country words of Shakespeare are made to run in with the old and 

small orchestra keeps these slight and strongly rhythmical melodies of Shakespeare’s own time, 
ttering or murmuring, and above it the It is a work of genius also because it answers to the 
1ararenewmanner. The fine ingenious- geniality of Shakespeare. . . . Mr. Holst should in this 
» judged from the score.” work have made friends with the man in the street.” 


rchestration is another point of su 
erally inconspicuous, almost always light 
-e come through without effort. It never 
from the play, yet Holst’s skill appears 


thes the thinnest harmonic outline with 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimMITeEp. 
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SONGS 


BY 


RO b 3 RI CHUM A N N 


LxTY SONGS TWELVE SONGS 





THI 


Pri 


Op 35. 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
TAT, amas y 
NATALIA MACFARREN. 
Price Is. 6d. 
loy in tempest—Lust der Sturmnacht 
, = Love, be thou dead? ''—** Stirb, Lieb’ und Freud 
Gre oe acts '€ The joy of wandering— Wanderlust. 
beiden Grenadie D —_ he first verdure—Erstes Griin 
vely face en ANE Longing for the woodland—Sehnsucht nach der \\ 
On the drinking glass of a departed friend—A 
verstorbenen Freundes 
Sun Wandering—Wanderung 
—Di lle : 
n ‘ re Stille i R Silent love—Stille Liebe 
red rose—Rothes R6 Juestionings— Frage 
! i , Silent tears—Stille Thrinen 
Deep-treasured in my beart Yea, thou art sore and weary— Wer machte Dict 


‘ > — os i—Wald Remembered sounds—Alte Laute 
ride in 1 wood aliaes 


Cloth, 7 
Er der Herr 


us cradle — Schéne 





gespriicl 
ning song—Abendlied. — oT - — 
kin sona—Teinlied. TWELVE SONGS 
’ (LIEDERKREIS) 
: OP. 39. 
“ ey ie EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
SONGS NATALIA MACFARREN. 


ANSLATED, BY 


Die Hutte 


—- 
ALIA MACFARREN. Fries ts, Se 

: Homeless—In der Fremde In a ruin 
Price, cloth, folio, 16s, Intermezzo—Intermezzo Far from t 
2 The Loreley— Waldesgespriach Sadness— Wel 

Maiden thoughts— Die Stille Twilight 

Moonlight— Mondnacht In the wood 

idelte unter den B'iiumen The fair, far land—Schine Night in Sprir 
s H'indchen Fremd 


WOMAN'S LOVE AND LIFE 


hafenge wollt toh fast « (FRAUENLIEBE) 


rthen 


Viege meiner Leiden 
rte, Warte, 


Op. 42. 


MYRTLES, 
Or. 2 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
NATALIA MACFARREN. 
Price Is. Od. 


Since I looked upon him— Seit ich ihn gesehen 
He, of all the best—Er der Herrlichste von Allen 
snnot, dare not believe it—Ich kann's nicht fassen, t 
rhou ring upon my finger—Du Ring an meinen 
Help me, ye sisters—Helft mir, ihr Schwestern 
— BP tes Friend beloved, thou look'st at me—Stisser Fre 
Linder Wittwe Come to my heart—An meinem Herzen, an meiner Br 
Now hast thou for the first time hurt me sore I 


, ersten Schmerz gethan 
ehlands—Hochlinder's Abschied a as 
lisches Wiegenlied 


a. in the Hig 
1—Rithsel. moana A POET'S LOVE 
‘Wenn durch die Piazzetta (DICHTERLIEBE) 


nann'’s Weib Op. 48. 





EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
NATALIA MACFARREN. 


vist wie eine Blume Price 2s. 6d. 


s den dstlichen Rosen sonst Vi 
When May shed loveliness around—Im wanderschénen Mona 


Where'er my tears have fallen—Aus meinen Thrinen spriesse? 
The rose and the lily—Die Rose, Die Lilie. 
Ah, sweet, when in thine eyes I look—Wenn ich in deine Augen * 
My soul I will steep with longing—Ich will meine Seele tauchen 
Beside the Rhine's sacred waters—Im Rhein im heiligen Strome 
I am not wroth—Ich grolle nicht 
Sweet violets, did ye but know it—Und wissten’s die Blumen, - 
er—Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn Hark ! flutes and viols are sounding—Das ist ein kee _— 7 
dalgo—Der Hidalgo. When on mine ear resoundeth—H6r' ich das Liedchen klinge 
"ED mee \ youth once loved a maiden—Ein JUngling liebt ein Madchen. 
M \ RT ] - EK nel On radiant summer mornings—Am leuchtenden eaaeagreen , 
Op. 25 In sleep my tears were flowing—Ich hab’ im Traume sewelte™ 
= gy At midnight—Allnichtlich im Traume. 
Price 2s, 6d. From legends quaint and olden—Aus alten Mirct 
, Mv songs so wild and troubled—Die alten bisen 


‘ g’ an lieber Vogel mein 
ike the red, red rose—Dem rothen Réslein gleicht mein 
smine Jasminenstrauch 
hy eye's starry beam—Nur ein lichelnder Blick 
Op. 3 


en winkt es 
Lieder 


atents Sté a 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


NOVELLO’S SCHOOL SONG BOOK, No. 271. 


NATIONAL SONGS 


DESCANTS 
GEOFFREY SHAW 
AND OTHERS. 


CONTENTS. 
1E BAY OF BISCAY EARLY ONE MORNING 
HUNTING WE WILL GO O, DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER BP 
IN PEEL THE BRITISH GRENADIERS 
LL THROUGH THE NIGHT THE ASH GROVE 
ITS WHA HAE GOOD KING WENCESLAS 
AND THE ASH THE FIRST NOWELL 


PRICE, EIGHTPENCE. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EDITION E Rk RICORDI. 


HE SUPERIOR EDITION OF THE CLASSICS 


eautiful edition, the most modern and correct obtainable, being thoroughly revised and 
by MasTeR MusIcIANS OF THE PRESENT Day. Printed on glazed paper from finely 
saved plates and issued at specially cheap prices, with the text in English, French, and Italian, it 
be rightly claimed as the “Superior Epirion.” When ordering, mention “ Epition Ricorp1 ” 
‘NUMBER ” only. 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE. 


BEETHOVENS SONATAS 
New Edition, edited, fingered, and revised by 


ALFREDO CASELLA 


(Explanatory Notes in English, French, and Italian), 





n 3 vols.: I. (1-12); II. (13-23); III. (24-32). Price, with paper covers, each 5s. net. 
The Sonatas are also published separately, price 2s. net each. 
The Edition, which is being added to constantly, comprises at present over 500 works for 
VIOLIN AND PIANO VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO VIOLA SOLO FLUTE 
VIOLIN SOLO VIOLONCELLO SOLO VIOLIN AND VIOLA CLARINET 
r'WO VIOLINS TWO VIOLONCELLOS STRINGS OBOE 
VIOLIN:AND STRINGS DOUBLE BASS THEORETICAL BASSOON 
Etc. Etc. Etc. HORN 
and is the most modern and correct obtainable. 
SEND FOR LIST 


G RICORDI & CO., 271, Regent Street, Oxford Circus, London, W.1. 


The Largest Music Publishers in the World. 
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Jo. 2.—BACH. 


Yo. 9.—MARCHES. 


Yo, 11.—GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Erc. 


Yo. 12.—GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Erc. 


NOVELLO'S 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. 


In Numbers, each 1s. 6d., except Nos. 26, 


7, and 28; or, Cloth Volumes, each 6s. 





VOLUME I. 
Twenty pieces from Petits 
Partita Nos. 1 to 3, &c. 
Pieces from Suites Anglaises, 
Suites Fran¢aises. Partita Nos. 4 and 5, &c. 
3.—BACH. Twenty Pieces from Petits Préludes, 
Concertos, Suites Anglaises, Xc. 

VOLUME II. 

.—HANDEL. Twenty-four Pieces from 

1 to 7, Sonatas, ‘* Harmonious Blacksmith,” &c. 
5.—HANDEL. Twenty-four from Suites 
8 to 12, Gavottes, &c. 
.—HANDEL. Twenty-four 

13 to 16, Water Music, &c. 
VOLUME III. 

Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels- 
, Rakoczy March, Bridal March 


1.—BACH. Préludes, 
Suites Anglaises. 


Twenty 


Suites 
Pieces 


Pieces from Suites 


.—MARCHES. 
sohn’s Hero’s Marc! 
(** Lohengrin’’), &c. 

3. —MARCHES. Fifteen 
beer’s Coronation March, Cornelius March, Pilgrims’ 
March, &c. 


Pieces, including Meyer- 


Fifteen Pieces, including Mendels 
sohn’s Wedding March, March ‘* Tannhauser,” Xc. 
VOLUME IV. 
10.—GAVOTTES, MINUETS, Etc. 
including Rameau’s Gavotte, Zimmermann’s Gavotte, 
Calkin’s Minuet, Silas’s Bourrée, &c. 


Sixteen Pieces, 


Sixteen Pieces, 


including Gluck’s Gavotte, W. Macfarren’s Bourrée, 
Bach’s Bourrée, &c. 

Sixteen Pieces, 
including W. Macfarren’s 2nd Gavotte, Benedict’s 


Gavotte, Mozart’s Minuet, Xc. 
VOLUME V. 
13.—WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, 
Marche Hongroise, Scherzo Brillant, &c. 
14.—WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten Pieces, including 
** La Gazelle,” ** Mazeppa Galop,” &c 
15.—WOLLENHAUPT, J. Ten 


ie es Clochettes, Feu Follet,”’ &c. 


including 


Pieces, including 


Alrs 


yttish 


16.—SCHWEIZER, OTTO. 

(arranged for four hands). 
VOLUME VI. 

17.—SPINDLER, FRITZ. Nine 


Eight S« 


Pieces, including 
**Murmuri Rivulet,’ The Pilgrims’ Chorus 
** Tannhauser”), &c. 
.—SPINDLER, FRITZ. Nine Pieces, including 
** L’Oisillon,” ** Le Carillon,” ** The Evening Star” 
**Tannhauser’”’), &c. 
.—SPINDLER, FRITZ. Ten Pieces, including 
**Jeu des Ondes,” Valse Mélodieuse, Spinning Song, 
** Flying Dutchman”), &ce. 
VOLUME VIL. 
20.—GOETZ, HERMANN. 
.—GOETZ, HERMANN. 
.—GOETZ, HERMANN, 


VOLUME VIII. 


Five Compositions. 
Four Compositions. 
Six Compositions. 


No. 23.—RHEINBERGER,JOSEF. Seven Compositions. 
No. 24.—RHEINBERGER, JOSEF. 


Eleven Composi- 
tions. 


(o. 25.—RHEINBERGER,JOSEF. Seven Compositions. 


26.—TOURS, BERTHOLD. Juvenile Album, 
Eight Characteristic Pieces (Duets), 3s. 


. 27 and 28.—MOSCHELES, I. 
Twelve Characteristic Duets, Two Books, each, & 


Yo, 29.—KJERULF, HALFDAN, 


Yo. 30.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. 


Yo. 31.—KJERULF, HALFDAN. 


to. 35.—MACKENZIE, A. C. 


io. 41.—LIADOFF, 


to. 42—LIADOFF, ANATOLE. 


to. 43.—LIADOFF, ANATOLE, 


to. 44.—CUI, CESAR. 


lo. 45.—CUI, CESAR. 


Jo. 46.—CUI, CESAR. 


Yo. 47.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. 
Yo. 48.—SCHUBERT, 


Yo. 49.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. 


. 52.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. 


Yo. 55.—HOFMANN, H. 


VOLUME IX. 


** Domestic Life. 


VOLUME xX, 

Nine Pieces. 
Op. 12, Nos. 1 to 6. 

Ten Pieces. 
Nos, 1 to4; Op 27, Nos. 1 and 2; 

to 4, 


Nos. 1 to 3; 


? 
6; Op. 29; and Twenty Songs arranged. 


VOLUME XI. 


. 32, 33, and 34. The National Dance Music of Scotlap 


Arranged for the Pianoforte by Alexander Mackenzie 
with additions by his son, A. C. Mackenzie. 
VOLUME XII. 
Eight Pieces. Op. 1} 
Nos. I to5; Op. 15, Nos. 1 to 3. 
36.—MACKENZIE, A. C. Nine Pieces. Op, 2 
Nos, 1 to6; Op. 23, Nos. 1 to 3. 
37.—MACKENZIE, A.C. Six Songs. Transcrite 
for the Pianoforte by Giuseppe Buonamici. 
38.—ALTSCHUL, RUDOLF. 
National Songs. 
VOLUME XIV. 
ANATOLE. Twent 
Op. 2, Nos. 1 to 14; Op. 3, Nos. 1, 3, 
Op. 6; Op. 15, Nos. 1 and 2. 


Fifty Hungar 


Seven Piece 
Nos. 1 to 4; Op. 7, Nos. 1 and 2; 
Ten | reces, 
Op. 9, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 10, Nos. 1, 
Op. 13, Nos. 1 to 4. 

VOLUME XV. 
Thirteen Pieces. Op. 20, Nos 
1 to 12; Op. 21, No. 3. 
Eleven Pieces. 
Op. 22, Nos. 1, 2, and 3; 
Nos. 1 to 6. 
Seven Pieces. 
Op. 29, No. 1; Op. 30, No. 1; 
2; Op. 40, Nos. 2 and 4. 


VOLUME XVI. 


( Ip. 90, 

FRANZ, 

Op. 142. 

(Op. 94), and Adagio and Rondo (Op. 145). 
VOLUME XVII. 


Jo. 50. —SCHUBERT, FRANZ. Three Sets of Variations, 


Andante, and Klavierstiick. 
51.—SCHUBERT, FRANZ. 
and March in E major, &c. 


Adagio, 


Two Scherzi. 


VOLUME XVIII. 


vo. 53.—HOFMANN, H. “The Trumpeter of Sakkinge®” 


(Op. 52) and Two Valses Caprices (Op. 2). 


io. 54.—HOFMANN, H. “Italian Love Tale” (Op. 1) 


and Five other Pieces. 
Fourteen Pieces. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 


Op. 28, Nos. 5 and 


Op. 21, No. 4; 
Op. 31, No. 2; Op. %, 


( )p. 22, No. 4; 


Op. 35, Nos. 1 and 


Four Impromptu. 
Four Impromptys. 


Mc yments Musica. 


Allegretto, 


Five Klavierstiicke an 


No. 
1, Anda 


2, Sprin 
;, Anda 
4 Song 
5 Churc 
6, Posth 
* Posth 


Prelu: 
Anda 


i, Alleg 


1 Melo 





2 Maest 


’ 


Ave ! 
. Inter] 


5. Inter 
% Posth 
7. Sursu 
‘, Liede 


Anda 
Duett 


2, Spring Song 
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IWENTY SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


Andant 


Andante con Moto 
Song of Thanksgiving 


¢ Church Preludes No. 5 


6, Postlude 


7. Postlud - 


Prelude 
Andante 


Allegro Moderato 


Allegretto Grazioso 
Church Prelude ... 
Andante Tranquillo 
For Holy Communion 


, from Sonatina 


Ave Maria 


. Interlude ... 


Intermezzo 
Postlude 


7. Sursum Corda 


Lieder Ohne Worte = No. 
Andante ... 
Duettino in G 


. Romance ... 


No. 2 


22 F, 


SET 


Alfred H. Allen 
W. H. Bell 

...G. J. Bennett 

. Josiah Booth 
..R. E, Bryson 
H. Elliot Button 
; G. Calkin 
Percy E. Fletcher 
..J. W. Gritton 
Kate Loder 


SET 


..G. J. Bennett 

. R. E. Bryson 
George Calkin 

J. Baptiste Calkin 
Percy E. Fletcher 
..G. F. Handel 
Oliver King 
Kuhlau 

Kate Loder 


G. F. Wesley Martin 


SET 


\. Herbert Brewer 
George Calkin 
Edward T. Chipp 
Percy E. Fletcher 
Alan Gray 

Alex. Guilmant 
John Ireland 


Me »ndelssohn- Bartholdy 


Gustav Merkel 
Ernest Newton 


SET 


W. H. Bell 


2 Minuet and Trio (Symphony | in 
G minor) - W. Sterndale Bennett 

3. Canzonetta - —~, sae saat César Cui 
. Interlude ... = ‘ “ ... Th. Dubois 
5. Elegy ..Edward Elgar 
Allegretto Niels W. Gade 

7. Judex (** Mc rs et Vv ita’ » Ch. Gounod 
Intermezzo No, 3... Alan Gray 

; Chanson de Joie ... R. G. Hailing 
Hymnus A. C. Mackenzie 


SET V. 
No. 


» Uhorale Prelude—Erbarm’ Dich mein, 
Gott 


estoso e Vivace 


J. S. Bach 
Allegro Mae W. T. Best 
Meditatior oa ” ... Hugh Blair 
Cantiléne Religieuse _ vas ... Th. Dubois 
Intermezzo No. I 2 ... Alan Gray 

» Then round about the Starry Throne 

- (*"* Semeon 7 .G. F. 

- Lieder Ohr 

Moderato .. 
Ave Verum 


O Herre 


Handel 
e Worte, No. 4 F, Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 

Gustav Merkel 
Mozart 


PRICE, 


Lonpon : NOVELLO 


a 
No, 


II, 


PAPER COVER, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH SET. 


AND COMPANY, 


Allegro. Op. 21. Gustav Merkel 
Andante. Op. 162 om Gustav Merkel 
Introductory Voluntary on the Russian Hymn J. T. Pye 
Prelude No. 2 ‘ A. Redhead 
Larghetto and Allegro J. Varley Roberts 
Allegretto Pastorale . C. Steggall 
Contemplation ..John E. West 
Postlude ..John E, West 
Moderato M aestoso ..Kate Westrop 
Andante Pastorale . W. G. Wood 


Gustav Merkel 
Ernest Newton 

J. Rheinberger 
J. Varley Roberts 
C. Steggall 

. Henry Smart 
John E. West 
..John E, West 
..Kate Westrop 
. W. G. Wood 


Andante quasi Allegretto 
Cavatina in G 
Epilogue ... 
Andante in A 
Andante in G 
March in G 
Andante Doloroso (“ 
Pastoral Melody . 
Andante 
Allegretto Grazioso 


Marcia Funébre’”’) 


Cavatina ... _ =e al . Joachim Raff 
Monologue No. 5 oes re J. Rheinberger 
Melody in F Anton Rubinstein 
Dreaming _— ..R. Schumann 
The Poet Speaks... ..R. Schumann 
Soft Voluntary B. Luard-Selby 
Menuetto ... Berthold Tours 
Aspiration , ..John E. West 
Sketch in C minor ...John E, West 
Andante con Moto . W. G. Wood 


Lieder Ohne Worte No. 44 F. 


Trio 

Short Postlude 
Andante Maestoso 
Prelude 

Fughetta ... 
Choral Song 
Lamentation 
Allegretto Pastorale 
Andante - 


Prelude .. ; 
Monologue No. 9 

Chanson Orientale 
Four Sketches, No. 


Larghetto from Sonata in D 


Andante 


Six Short and Easy Piece 2S, 
Intermezzo founded on an Ieish Air 


Andante in G 
Lament 
Canzona 


CLOTH, 


S1x SHILLINGS EACH 


LIMITED. 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


J. Rheinberger 
B. Luard-Selby 
B. Luard-Selby 
. Henry Smart 
. Henry Smart 
. S. S. Wesley 
..John E. West 
..John E, West 

G. Wood 


J. Rheinberger 
J. Rheinberger 
Schumann 

ae Schumann 
B. Luard-Selby 
E. Silas 

Henry Smart 
Cc V. Stanford 
... 5. S. Wesley 
..John E, West 


W. Wolstenholme 


SET. 
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NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


FDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRETATIOQ\p«. 


BY 
HENRY COWARD. 
Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 





THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMEN 
OF PLAINSONG 


FRANCIS “BURGESS. 


Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings and Sixpence net. 
THE 


Interpretation of the Music of the 17th & 18th Centuriegl: ” 


AS REVEALED BY CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCE 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings net. 


APPENDIX 
CONTAINING TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIVE PIECES. 


Price Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN ENGLANI 


CH, ARLES VAN DEN BORREN. 


Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 
JAMES E. MATTHEW. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Ten Shillings and Sixp 


%. BRO} 
ry. “~ 
THE T HE ORY OF HARMON 
- 4 : 7 
An Inquiry into the Natural Principles of Harmony, with an examination of the chief systems of Harmony fron : 
Rameau to the present day. 
BY 
MATTHEW SHIRLAW 
Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
(Lecturer in Music, University of Edinburgh, &c.) 
Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Shillings net. 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 


BY 
HARVEY GRACE. 
With an Introduction by ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Published as a Net Book, Price, Cloth, Nine Shillings net. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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a — ~ —— 7 r bs a 4 
ROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
SDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 
BY 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


f Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianof ute fechnigue, and 
nts with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in 
ler, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies themselves have 
m the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, 

f equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 





NGER STUDIES ... oe .. Part 1) 31. DOUBLE NOTES 


” 


SCALES on “ee . ... Part 


” 


ee ee oa 35. OCTAVES 
BROKEN CHORDS... iii ind + Past 
4 CHORDS 

STACCATO 

aT ITI \N AND TREMOLO 
PART-PLAYING 
ORNAMENTS 
ACCOMPANIED MELOD\ 


EXTENSIONS anp SKIPS _ <- Fea 


RHYTHM ‘ a = ia .. Part 


IGURES IN SEQUENCE aN ... Part 53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS 
By J. A. O'NEILL. 


WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenl 
ee eee +e . ARNOLD KRt . 
me 4 : TEC . EXERCISES FOR’ FACILITATING INDE 
ROKE} . DS nD AND . arr umass te? : . 

— vl ppaaae iemaaseaea is PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fiir 
nail is a : siis . F die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD KRUG. 
SHAKES si = one ... Part 56. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 
POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fiir das 

polyphone Spiel. By ARNOLD KRUG, 


BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, aAnpb 


OCTAVES 


Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylo pecially fo this S 
FIFTY-STIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


FROM TH# ABOl 


SELECTED PIANOF ORTE STUDIES 


PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED BY 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


»f Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pi anoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the 
tion being to spare the teacher the labe yur of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of materia 
time to ensure that the different departments of technique sh ll be undertaken in the order which experience ha 
veneficial 
grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Rooks in which they are contained may be taken in 
1pils who are already further advanced than the elementary st pr nted by Set I. may commence at once with 
ind to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the ¢ ntial eler t jue 
il studies are desired, or studies on certain subjects w 1 are not touche 1 in this series, the larger collection 
of ‘* Progressive Studies "’ (from which the present examples have bee 1), is of course available 


[WO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
NOVELLO'S 


ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN 


No. 9 


r 3 . ny vy “= “ = = ar ™ “= I] ECE ~ 
I'WELVE SELECTED I he 
(WEDDING MUSIC) 

CONTENTS. 
No. 
1 William Faulkes 8 WEDDING MARCH ai ... Mendelsai 
‘Alexander's Feast”) //andel 9. BRIDAL MARCH AND FINALE (“ The Birds 
LIEBESLIED HHenselt of Aristophanes) C. Huéert H, P, 
NUPTIALI l/fred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 
Edwin H. Lemare 


eder ohne Worte” 
VWendelssohn > BRIDAL CHorRUs (“ Lohengrin” We 


FINALE (“ Blest Pair of Sirens” 
C. Hubert H. P 


SERENADE (“ Schwanengesang” Schule 


Prick FIVE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


‘LOTH, SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 








ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN | 
CONCERTO IN F MAJOR 


PIANO AND ORCHESTRA. 
rRANSCRIPTION FOR TWO PIANOS, EDITED AND FINGERED BY 
i. PRIELIe. 


PRICI tis FivE SHILLINGS NET. 


ORCHESTRAL MATERIAL TO BE HAD ON HIRE, 


For some time the musical world has been aware that it possesses in Alexander ['cherepain @ 
young composer of great promise, and one well worthy of upholding the reputation of his fat 
Nicolas Icherepnin, the well-known composer of the Ballets, “‘ Narcisse” and “ Le Pavillon d’ Armide; 
ind of many delightful piano pieces, including the famous set on the Russian alphabet. 

[he present Concerto is a fine piece of work in one movement, solidly constructed and abou 
n brilliant and effective writing. An accomplished solo pianist will delight in solving its intel 
technical problems, and find it an excellent vehicle for the display of his virtuosity, more especi 
t presents at the same time a good deal of musical interest and the accompaniment is admi 


orchestrated 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd., 11, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.l. 





London: Printed by Novetto & Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soha, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, 
Tuesday, September 1, 1925. 
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